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Editorial 


Laying It On The Line 


I’ appears as if the steel industry has lost its fight for the principle of contributory 
pensions. But it wasn’t because it did not put up one of the best and most intelli- 
gent defenses in its history. It was really an offensive. 


Top steel people have appeared in a new role. They have been aggressive, factual 
and articulate. But there has been a note not always present in the past. They have laid 
it on the line. They have captured the ear of the public. If this is any criterion of 
future action, much has been gained for management and labor in steel. 


Philip Murray has been and still is an artful man with the public. He woos them 
with sentiment. He knows their language. But now steel has learned that if it wants 
to get its side to the ones who make the laws of the country its men must speak out. 
That speaking must be forceful, straight from the shoulder and factual: and yet in 
language that the majority of the people speak and understand. 


Steel leaders have been at their best in this rough and tumble because they believe 
in what they say. But it is more than that. Statements from steel heads in recent weeks 
carry the ring of real down-to-earth talk. There is no tongue-in-cheek. There is no 
sugary expedient tone. Expediency appears to be doomed. 


Take Irving S. Olds, U. S. Steel board chairman. He is a quiet man. He rarely if 
ever has raised his voice above a normal pitch. But last week he let go with news 
reporters in a way which got the attention the industry deserved—and respect for a 
plain simple approach. He made it plain as did Mr. Grace that the industry is not 
interested in any “back-to-work” movement. And why? Because neither of these two 
men nor others in steel want violence. That is plain talk. 


Earlier in the fight Mr. Fairless traded blow for blow with Mr. Murray on the 
basic issues in the strike. And Mr. Randall of Inland made it plain that district union 
leaders were being prevented from making a good contract with their management 
people. Charley White cut through the fog saying there was nothing wrong with a 
strike if issues were not clearly resolved. An issue like the present one has to be fought 
out. And afterwards he believes nothing but good can come from the settlement, what- 
ever it may be. 

It makes a lot of difference that steel people are on the offensive. Their offers and 
remarks are in a new language. They are being listened to by the public. Let us not 
forget that behind all this is the hard and at times unappreciated work of the public 


relations men in all of these steel companies whose head men are now laying it on 
the line. 
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Now in the 3hp range.. FOUR NEW 
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Camera study of good management at work! The job— 
form mill two radii on medium steel wedge plates. Fine 
finish required. With new Kearney & Trecker 3hp Model 
24-AC machine, operator sets up automatic table cycle 


for reciprocal milling and easily paces production using 
climb and conventional milling alternately. RESULT: 
28% savings in loading time, reduced scrap, more ‘nl- 
formity, less operator fatigue. 
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The Iron Age 
SUMMARY 


Most Products Now on Quota Basis ERM IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS Sia 


Stee! Output Can Snap Back Fast 


Total Loss Over 8.5 Million Tons 


xX this page goes to press it appears that the 
steel strike is over. Once the men go back 
to work steel will start coming out of the mills 
much faster than most people think. Here is the 
timetable; within a week after settlement steel- 
making operations will be close to 25 pct of rated 
capacity. The week after that the rate will be 
boosted close to the 60-pct mark. Less than a 
month after the tieup ends the pre-strike level 
of the mid-eighties will be reached. 

Steel company coal stocks are good for at least 
6 weeks’ operations. Before this time the coal 
strike will almost certainly be a national emer- 
gency within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. If coal is not being mined by that time 
steel production will hit its second snag and there 
will be little doubt about a national emergency. 


Openhearth Roofs Are Damaged 

Steel lost as a result of the steel strike will 
total 8.5 to 9 million tons. Assuming normal 
steel demand at about 75 pct of rated steel ingot 
capacity, it will take the steel industry 5 to 6 
months to make up the loss caused by the strike 
that began on Oct. 1. It will be something over 
a month before steel production can be pushed 
to full capacity operation. 

Typical of the problems facing operating men 
is the condition of openhearth furnaces revealed 
in a survey of the major Chicago plants, com- 
pleted within the past week by THE IRON AGE. 
It shows that falling brickwork has already re- 
duced steelmaking capacity there by almost a 
third. The damage is in furnace roofs, particu- 
larly those that were half way or more through 
their campaigns. 

Steel salesmen have not been idle while their 
mills were shut down. Those whose products 
were in a definite buyers’ market in September 
have been canvassing customers for orders. 
‘hese include men who sell stainless and alloy 

eels, wire and wire products, and cold-finished 

rs. These salesmen have been urging buyers 
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to get their orders on the books for their own 
protection when the post-strike steel scramble 
begins. 


Mills Will Have to Allocate Steel 

There was less selling to do on flat-rolled prod- 
ucts where supply was relatively tight before the 
steel strike started and it was clear they would 
be on a quota basis once steel production was re- 
sumed. It now appears, however, that so much 
selling has been done that almost all steel prod- 
ucts will start off on quota basis—and be allo- 
cated by the mills to stretch the available supply. 

First signs of the steel shortage are already 
here. Automobile company steel buyers are try- 
ing to sew up conversion deals as they were 
forced to do last year during the steel scarcity. 
Their major worry is sheets. So far Detroit es- 
timaters put the cost of the steel strike at 2 
weeks to a month loss of production. Some 
plants may shut down to catch up on inventories, 
others may slow down to stretch stocks out un- 
til they can be replaced. 


Signs of Customer Caution Seen 

Meanwhile the few mills still operating last 
week were picking up hints of customer caution. 
One such company received several cancellations 
during the past week. On asking why, its sales 
officials were told that the buyers felt it useless 
to continue to receive certain items when others 
needed to complete their product could not be 
had. Nor did the buyers feel it worth stockpiling 
these products “just in case.” Though a steel 
scarcity was even then in sight there has been 
no panic buying—none of the 1947 hysteria that 
led people to buy any kind of steel they could get. 

The steel ingot operating rate for this week is 
tentatively scheduled at 9.5 pct of rated capacity, 
unchanged from last week. Settlement of the 
strike would permit some plants to get furnaces 
going this week and the rate may therefore be 
revised. 
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Norma-Hoffmann 
Patented ‘Cartridge’ Bearings increase the Life-Span’ of Equipment 


Records prove that Norma-Hoffmann “‘‘Cartridge”’ ball bearings give 
continuous performance in hundreds of applications without failure. 

For example -—— 646 motors in 5 textile mills have been operating 
practically continuously for 8 to 10 years without relubrication. On 
inspection of many of the motors, the bearings showed no appre- 
ciable wear and the original grease was in good condition for many 
more years of operation. 

Made to double-row width, Norma-Hoffmann ‘“‘Cartridge’’ bear- 
ings have 100% more grease capacity than conventional width 
sealed bearings. The highly efficient seals keep dirt out, grease in. 
Factory- packed with Norma-Hoffmann’s specially compounded 
“stability-tested’’ grease . . . grease that is highly resistant to oxi- 
dation and breakdown . . . assures dependable operation for long 
periods without regreasing. 

Investigate the ‘‘Cartridge’’ ball bearing 
for your products whether they be motors, ma- 


chine tools, pumps or other machinery. Our N Oo R | A o HO yy yy M A N | 


engineers are always available for consul- 


tation about your bearing applications. Write Ee B | > yey R | |  ¢) S 


for their services. 






BALL eROLLERe THRUST 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN KCTICU 
Field Offices: New York + Chicago « Clevelard « Detroit « Pittsburgh « Cincinnati « Los Angeles + San Francisco « Dallas + Seattle « Phoenit 
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BONE TO PICK J 


This appliance manufacturer was harassed by vacuum cleaner vibration. 


ee 


“Why not switch to a magnesium fan?” said his designer. “It would 
















balance easier and reduce the weight of the cleaner...” But the boss 


Lee i; | 
FP) 
said he had a bone to pick with magnesium. = So they put the idea up 


Ye 


to Aluminum Company of America, light metal headquarters. They learned that 


fi 


simple shop practices make handling magnesium no problem.* Fellow 
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magnesium, plus technical advice. Now instead of using heavy, hard-to-balance 


"247i we cre 


ifans like this, they use light... uniform American Magnesium Die 





Castings. 


Ce ee ee 


They’re saving money... and their smooth-running 





\ cleaner is sweeping the country. *No change in insurance rates. 


These two, free books on magnesium and our broad technical experience can 
help your products, too. Write Aluminum Company of America, sales agent for 
‘ pan & 


American Magnesium Products, 1701L Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 






AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 
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SPRINGMAKING “know how” 
—and, of course, modern manu- 
facturing facilities—can mean a 
lot to spring users. The three 
springs illustrated above are 
good examples of how Accurate 
can slash spring costs with mod- 
ern methods. Where previously 
multiple operations and intensive 
inspection was required in the 
manufacture of these springs, 
Accurate was able to develop 
means of producing each in a 
single operation so accurately 
that inspection by the users could 
be eliminated or substantially re- 
duced. And the unit price of each 
is a fraction of a cent! Since tens 
of millions of each of these are in 
daily use the overall savings are 
very sizable. 


We'd like to show those of you 
who are users of large quantities 
of springs how we can cut your 
costs. Write or call today. 
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A dependable source of supply! 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3819 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 


Springs, Wlae Forms, Hampings 
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Fatigue Cracks 
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The Range 


The office edition of Funk & 
Wagnalls says its the “Mesabi 
Range.” Yet, often as not, we’ve 
heard mining engineers refer to 
the “Mesaba,” pronounced the same 
as the melon. And in your favorite 
family journal, an authority on 
such things, we saw reference last 
week to the “Mesabe.” 

The difference may be simply a 
matter of choice, like Charley or 
Charlie, or perhaps it’s an offshoot 
of one of those foreign language 
nightmares where you have a dif- 
ferent ending for masculine singu- 
lar, masculine plural, feminine sin- 
gular, feminine plural. Before the 
iron ore runs out and mining shifts 
to Labrador, we'd like to have 
someone settle it. There’s prob- 
ably a wide range of opinion. 


Night Shift 


Lindberg Engineering’s peripa- 
tetic Bob Onan returned from Los 
Angeles with one of those clear- 
ance sale (“as much as % off”) 
advertisements for office equip- 
ment. Item that caught his eye 
was: 

“New Genuine $60 Walnut 

Desks 
NOW $69” 

Whether this was a slightly de- 
layed note on inflation, or a sud- 
den burst of frankness, he wouldn’t 
venture to say. He just pointed to 
the name of the advertiser: Noc- 
turnal Office Equipment & Furni- 
ture Co. One of those slips that 
pass in the night. 


A classified “Miscellaneous for 
Sale” advertiser in White Plains, 


N. Y., came up with this one last 
week: 


ELIZABETHIAN dining room with 
refractory table and large cupboard, 
2 arm and six side chairs, complete 
$350. 


A rare antique set from the 
Harbison-Walker era, we would 
assume, and just the thing for serv- 
ing hot dishes. 


Talky-talk 


Main reason we hate to eat in 
hash houses is that the counter-to- 
kitchen order code makes us nerv- 
ous. We never know whether the 
counterman is ordering our bacor 
and eggs, turned and well done, or 
whether he is commenting in a pos 
sibly subversive fashion on our 
apparel or countenance. 

A similar circumstance has re 
cently thrown our sympathies ¢! 
tirely towards the Army in the cur- 
rent interservice controversy. We 
learn through Armed Force, 
official service publication, that te 
masters of the seas apparently are 
graduates of Sam’s Diner rathel 
than Annapolis, as we previous!) 
had supposed. The Navy now 
bandies, with official sanction, 4 
jargon that make the _ nations 
greasy spoons look like beginners 
Get this: 

“Bagair” denotes “while trave: 
ing via air, baggage to accompany 
is authorized.” 

“Ford” has no reference to te 
motor car. It means “request names 
officers as ordered.” 

“Dusoda” indicates “for duty 
for such other duty as may assig?- 

And here’s the payoff: 

“Supcorgreeserve” is translated 
“students order to the Nava! Sup 
ply Corps school are required ‘° 

Turn to Page 178 
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@ Banbury Mixer © Cyclone Collector 
oO Bag Collecting Room e Damper Valves 
— & Dustube Dust Collector @ Rotary Valves 
© Inlet for Empty Bags 


CNL E A ton of valuable rubber 
MESO MLC aC) per day 


eat in 
ter-to- 
. nerv- 
er the “i ; ‘ 
on Wherever rubber is made there’s a dust problem, due 
ne, or to the finely powdered material used in processing. 
a pos So it was at the Baltimore plant of Western Electric 
—— Company where miles of rubber-covered wire are 
oe made each day. 
Determined to keep their rubber manufacturing 
he cur- ° . . . 
e We operations as clean as possible, they discussed their 
. & problems with American’s dust control engineers. The 
rat the result . . . after close cooperation between Western 
tly are Electric’s Engineering Department and our own . . 
ad was the development of the unique ventilating and 

now handling system illustrated in the sketch. All dust 
ion, 4 created during loading and mixing is automatically 
ations removed and collected. It may then be returned 
— pneumatically to the Banburys or stored as the situa- 
travel- tion demands. Empty bags are pneumatically con- 
mpany 

the The basic reasons for the 
pane high efficiency of Dustube 
Nhe . - . 

Dust Collectors are describ- 
uty of ed in this 54 page illustrat- 
; ig n”" ed catalog. It contains val- 
uable engineering data. 

slated Write for catalog 72-A. 
\| Sup- 


AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


; AGE November 3. 1949 


veyed to a bag collecting room — entrapped dust be- 
ing removed in the process. 

The heart of this recovery system is the American 
Dustube Collector. Eleven individual units provide 
continuous, automatic operation — filtering in excess 
of 100,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. In addition to 
keeping the plant clean and dust-free, the Dustube 
system salvages over 80 pounds of valuable com- 
pounding material every hour. 

There are many advantages provided when the tech- 
nical skill of American’s engineers, in cooperation 
with the customer’s staff, is coupled with the proven 
superiority of Dustube’s design . . . a combination 
that may be just the answer to your own dust and 
product recovery problems. Your inquiry poses no 
obligation. 


DUST COLLECTORS 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 3, Ind. 
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D. B. BARRETT, traffic director, 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly 
Div., General Motors Corp. 


A. J. Campau has been named di- 
rector of the purchasing and salvage 
section of the GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP., Detroit. Mr. Campau has been 
with the company since 1916, when 
the organization acquired the Scripps- 
Booth Motor Co., with which he was 
associated. Dudley B. Barrett has 
been named traffic director of the 
Buick - Oldsmobile - Pontiac Assembly 
Div. for the company. Mr. Barrett has 
been employed by General Motors 
Corp. since 1929, when he started as 
a clerk in the traffic department at 
Pontiac Motor Div. 


Henry B. Thackston has been ap- 
peinted sales development manager 
of the southeastern division, B. F. 
GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Thackston is succeeded as Atlanta dis- 
trict manager by Donald E. Lagarde, 
who has had a similar post in the 
New Orleans district. 
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A. J. CAMPAU, director of pur- 
chasing and salvage section, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


Charles L. Waggoner, general su- 
perintendent of the GENEVA STEEL 
CO., Geneva, Utah, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp., has resigned. Mr. 
Waggoner came to the company from 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., and 
during government operation of the 
plant, served as supervisor of raw 
materials and superintendent of the 
blast furnace department. James V. 
Mazurie, formerly superintendent of 
the hot strip department of the com- 
pany’s Irvin works, has been named 
superintendent of rolling mills at the 
Geneva Plant. He succeeds R. D. 
Peterson, who has been named assist- 
ant to the general superintendent of 
the plant. 


Oscar M. Havekotte has resigned as 
president of INTERNATIONAL DER- 
RICK & EQUIPMENT CO., and as a 
director of DRESSER INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 


THOMAS K. CONNELLAN, man- 
ager Strand Garage Door Div., De- 
troit Steel Products Co. 


Thomas K. Connellan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Strand Garage 
Door Div., DETROIT STEEL PROD- 
UCTS CO., Detroit. Mr. Connella! 
has been with the company since Its 
inception in October 1945. 


H. R. Salisbury has been appointed 
president of AIR REDUCTION 
SALES CO., New York. Mr. Salis- 
bury has been with the organization 
over 23 years in various executive ca 
pacities,, Appointed vice-presidents 
were H. F. Henriques, general sales; 
J. J. Lincoln, Jr., railroad sales and 
sales services; S. B. Stouffer, distribu- 
tion; and N. L. Wisser, field office 
management. 


Gordon R. Findlay has joined the 
National RESEARCH CORP., Cam- 
bridge, Mass, Mr. Findlay will engage 
in research in the field of applied 
physics. 
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6G. K. IWASHITA, manager prod- 
uct planning, air conditioning de- 
partment, General Electric Corp. 


F, E. Satterthwaite has been ap- 
pointed quality control engineer of 
the plastics division in the chemical 
department of the GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Pittsfield, Mass. In 1946 Dr. 
Satterthwaite came to the company 
as quality control engineer in the frac- 
tional horsepower motor engineering 
division at Fort Wayne, Ind. G. K. 
lwashita has been named manager of 
product planning in the company’s air 
onditioning department in Bloomfield, 
N. J. Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
lwashita was manager of product re- 
search of the Seeger Sunbeam Corp., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Kenneth A. Field has been appointed 
service manager of the Wellsville, 
N.Y. Works, WORTHINGTON 
PUMP & MACHINERY CORP., Har- 
mson, N. J. Mr. Field joined the or- 
8anization in 1945, and was previously 


Connected with the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg 
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JOHN W. MILLER, superintendent 
of production planning, Kaiser Steel 
Corp. 


John W. Miller has been appointed 
superintendent of production planning 
at KAISER STEEL CORP., Fontana, 
Calif. He succeeds Tom Jones, who 
has resigned. Mr. Miller came to the 
Kaiser plant in January, 1945, as as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Peter VanWyck, formerly technical 
assistant in the research department, 
has been made assistant director of 
the experiment station, HERCULES 
POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. He 
will be responsible for the work done 
by the cellulose products, explosives, 
and Virginia cellulose research divi- 
sions. Richard S. George, formerly 
manager of the naval stores research 
division, has been appointed assistant 
director of the experiment station, re- 
sponsible for the work done by the 
naval stores, paper makers chemical 
and synthetics research division. Ed- 
mund Winterbottom has been ap- 


pointed administrative assistant to Dr. 


Schultz at the experiment station, and 
John T. Hays has been named special 
assistant in the scouting research di- 
vision. 


Owen W. Gaudern has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of 
purchases for the FLUOR CORP., 
LTD., Los Angeles. Prior to his pro- 
motion, Mr. Gaudern served as the as- 
sistant manager of purchases for the 
company. 


C. Coyle Smith has been named as- 
sistant to the first vice-president of 
WILLYS - OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC., Toledo. He succeeds Robert 
Montgomery, who has been promoted 
to the post of general parts manager. 


B. A. BANNAN, general manager 
Western Gear Works. 


B. A. Bannan has been appointed 
general manager of WESTERN 
GEAR WORKS, Seattle, and all af- 
filiated plants. Mr. Bannan will con- 
tinue in his position of vice-president 
and will directly control and supervise 
all manufacturing operations and com- 
mercial aspects of the Pacific-Western 
group. B. J. Bannan has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the new general 
manager, and will coordinate manu- 
facturing operations. 


Marvin J. Alef has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the SAGI- 
NAW INDUSTRIES CO., Saginaw, 
Mich. For many years Mr. Alef has 
been associated with Mr. Joseph W. 
Fraser of the Kaiser-Fraser Corp. 


Verne W. Helard has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the fleet 
sales section, Ford Div... FORD MO- 
TOR CO., Dearborn. Mr. Helard suc- 
ceeds George M. Catchpole, who takes 
over special assignments in connection 
with truck and fleet sales activity. 


S. L. Nicholson has been appointed 
purchasing agent of SERVEL, INC., 
Evansville, Ind. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he was assistant purchasing 
agent of the company. 


Alex Zuk has joined the LACLEDE- 
CHRISTY CO., St. Louis, as an engi- 
neer in the arch and wall sales division 
with headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Zuk came to the company after 10 
years with the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 
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JACK VICTORINE, general sales 


manager, Cooper Alloy Foundry 


Co. 


Jack Victorine and Morton C. Mey- 
ers have been promoted to the posi- 
tions of general sales manager and 
assistant sales manager respectively, 
of the COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY 
CO., Hillside, N. J. Mr. Victorine has 
been sales manager for the past 8 
years, and Mr. Meyers since 1945 has 
served as direct assistant to Mr. Vic- 
torine. J. L. Lessman has been named 
manager of valve and fitting sales for 
the company. Mr. Lessman joined the 
organization in 1946 as assistant foun- 
dry superintendent. 


Max L. Murdock, former acting 
manager of the centrifugal pump de- 
partment, Norwood, Ohio, Works, AL- 
LIS-CHALMERS, Milwaukee, has 
been promoted to manager of the de- 
partment succeeding H. C. Gaton, who 
Woodrow Brixius, for- 
merly application engineer in the com- 
pany’s West Allis Works centrifugal 
pump department, has been named 
assistant to Mr. Murdock, and Paul 
B. Hugenberg has been appointed ap- 
plication engineer in charge of sales 
and orders. 


has retired. 


Elden L. Auker has been named as- 
sistant district manager in the Michi- 
gan area, BAY STATE ABRASIVE 
PRODUCTS CO., Westboro, Mass. 
Since January 1948 Mr. Auker has 
been an abrasive engineer for the 
company. 
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Raymond Z. Oswald has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of re- 
placement sales of the CLEVELAND 
GRAPHITE BRONZE CO., Cleveland. 
He was formerly president of Mon- 
mouth Products Co., which is now con- 
ducted as a division of the company. 


David Lewis has been named genera! 
sales manager of the Lycoming Spen- 
cer Div.. AVCO MFG, CORP., New 
York. Mr. Lewis formerly was an 
executive with the Noma Electric 
Corp. 


Leroy Smith, chief statistician of the 
Centrifugal Pump Div., WORTHING- 
TON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP., 
Harrison, N. J., is retiring after 52 
years with the company. 


Downie C. Pate has been appointed 
general freight agent for the NEW 
JERSEY, INDIANA @& ILLINOIS 
R. R. CO, South Bend, Ind. Retiring 
from the company is Thomas A. 
Hynes, vice-president. 





MORTON C. MEYERS, assistant 
sales manager, Cooper Alloy Foun- 


dry Co. 


G. B. LeVan has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, and E. H. Broadhurst 
works manager, of the Cyclops Divi- 
sion plant, Titusville, Pa., of UNIVER- 
SAL-CYCLOPS STEEL CORP. For 
several years, Mr. LeVan has been as- 
sistant manager and Mr. 
Broadhurst has been superintendent of 
the plant. 


general 


George R. Browder has been made 
assistant director of advertising and 
merchandising of the HUDSON MO- 
TOR CAR CO., Detroit. Mr. Browder 
has had many years’ experience in 
executive capacities with several of 
the largest manufacturers in the auto- 
mobile business. 


W. C. Kennedy has been app: inte; 


\ 


general sales manager of AIR UIP. 
MENT CO and AEROL Co 


Los 
Angeles, subsidiaries of [x cheed 
Aircraft Corp. Mr. Kennedy jing 


Airquipment this year afte 2% 
years as assistant general munage; 
of the Wheel & Rim Sales (o, of 


Toledo and Pittsburgh. 


Henry T. Sulcer has been elected 
general manager of GRAVER 
WATER CONDITIONING CO., New 
York. Edward W. Phelp has been ap. 
pointed assistant general manager, 
S. D. Barr, previously in charge of 
Eastern District sales, has been ad- 
vanced to general sales manager with 
offices at New York. Vincent J. Calise 
will now head the technical division 
of the company. 


Wiley G. Robinett has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller of the 
GULF OIL CORP., Pittsburgh, re- 
placing John A. Ellen, who is retiring. 
Adam P. Young has been appointed 
manager of sales accounting. E. fF. 
Franz, formerly assistant manager of 
the general economics and statistics 
department, has been made budget 
director. 


Bernard E. Meyer has _ succeeded 
Frank Willmott as Chicago distric' 
sales manager of the E. W. BLISS 
CO. Mr. Willmott has retired aft 
24 years’ service with the compan) 
For the past 4 months, Mr. Meyers, 
sales engineer, has been on specia 
assignment in the general sales | 
ganization in the executive offices 
Toledo, 





BERNARD E. MEYER, Chicago <'s- 


trict sales manager, E. W. Bliss “o- 
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@ The upper photograph shows how a 14” x 414” 
piece of .0135” Electro Zinc Coated CMP Thinsteel 
was twisted tight and completely reverse twisted 
fifteen times. Below is shown the test sample 
straightened out after the fifteenth reverse twist. 


Se cre 


The microscopic view shows a section after this 
gruelling test. Note that the tough, ductile, 
high-purity zinc coating still adheres tightly to the 
steel, its smooth, lustrous surface unmarred by 
flaking, peeling or cracking. 


sa2Qnae«wrr ee 


Here is proof that, whatever your fabricating 
operations, Electro Zinc Coated Thinsteel will come 
through unharmed. 


If your product needs the corrosion resistance of a 
superior zinc coating — or if you can make it more 
attractive to the market by using zinc-coated 

steel, it will pay you to look further into 

Electro Zinc Coated CMP Thinsteel. 
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HHINSTEEL facts Recto astm 
Extra-Long Coils 

less downtime 


Extemely Close Tolerances 
— more parts per ton 


the 

Wide Range of Physicals and Analyses Cold Metal Products co. 
— tailored to your needs YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

Gauges as Thin as .001” 


— strength with lightness 
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Bill to nationalize the iron and steel industry will be passed 


..+ Indian government changes its attitude on the projected 


steelworks... Italian trucks assembled in Brazil. 


London—Speculation about the 
possibility of an autumn election 
has been killed by Prime Minister 
Attlee’s statement that there will 
be no appeal to the country this 
vear. That means that the bill to 
nationalize the iron and steel in- 
dustry will go through, although 
it can’t be implemented until after 
the general election. 

The conservatives have left no 
doubt in the public mind that they 
will kill the bill if they are re- 
turned to power. The future setup 
of the industry may therefore be 
said to be dependent entirely on 
how the voting goes at the elec- 
tion which must take place by 
next summer and will probably be 
held in the spring. 


Labor Government's Stand 

The people who think that even 
vet the Labor Government may 
have second thoughts on steel na- 
tionalization are engaging in ob- 
vious wishful thinking. The gov- 
ernment has a hard task in front 
of it in extricating the country 
from its present financial predica- 
ment. It may be that the task will 
prove so onorous that a decision 
is reached to defer any more ma- 
jor changes and industrial inter- 
ferences. 
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There seems to be no doubt, 
however, that the bill will get 
on the statute book. Once it is 
there, and providing the Labor 
Party is again successful at the 
polls, it will remain as a con- 
stant threat to the industry. 


Passage of the Steel Bill 

The passing of the Iron and 
Steel Bill to the statute book de- 
pends first on the passing of the 
Parliament Bill. This latter bill 
is to be introduced for the third 
time in the second week of No- 
vember. Thus under the present 
Parliament Act it will become 
law early in December, despite 
opposition from the House of 
Lords. The path will then be 
clear for the Iron and Steel Bill. 

There is little likelihood of any 
compromise being reached be- 
tween the two houses on the vest- 
ing date or the day on which the 
act would be brought into force. 
With the new Parliament Act op- 
erating it would then be possible 
to introduce and pass the steel 
bill for the second time in the 
new session and the bill would 
then automatically reach the stat- 
ute book. The new session may 
begin either at the end of Decem- 
ber or early in the New Year. 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 






Indian Government Invites 
Participation in Its Steel Works 


Calcutta—The Indian  govern- 
ment has changed its attitude re- 
garding the projected new steel- 
works. Latest indications are 
that it may not be entirely a State 
enterprise. Private enterprise, 
both Indian and foreign, may be 
invited to participate. 

Meanwhile, practical steps to 
launch the project are temporarily 
suspended because if private in- 
terests are included in the owner- 
ship they will have to be included 
in the decisions involving design 
and management of the plant. 

The two existing Indian produe- 
ing units are at the moment both 
considering means of raising ad- 
ditional money for their own steel- 
works. It is unlikely that they 
will be able to take part in the 
new venture. It would appear that 
this leaves only foreign enterprise 
to call upon. Devaluation and the 
enhanced cost of dollar plant 
would give British interests the 
advantage if they wished to take 
part. 


Brazil Builds Its First Trucks 
Sao Paulo—Last January Fabri- 
ca Nacional de Motores &. A. 
(F.N.M.) signed contracts with 
Isotta Fraschini of Italy to manu- 
facture the latter’s D-80 truck and 
100 hp diesel engine. At the 
start the Italian firm supplied 
the parts to be assembled in Brazil 
by F.N.M. The technical staff was 
also imported. Local manufacture 
Turn to Page 182 
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MACHINE 


TOOL 


High Spots 


SALES, 


INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—Machine tool build- 
ers’ hopes for a profitable fourth 
quarter appeared to hinge largely 
on speedy settlement of the steel 
strike, which at press time was 
boring into its fifth week. 

As a key supplier to the mass- 
production industries, which are 
being brought to a reluctant halt 
by the strike, the machine tool 
industry’s order volume has been 


fading gradually since approxi- 
mately the second week of the 
strike. Business is spotty but 


some companies are getting some 
orders. 

Reliable sources in the machine 
tool industry believe that the end 
of the strike will mean an imme- 
diate improvement in order vol- 
ume, and perhaps substantially 
improved business for the balance 
of the year. 


Must Find New Business 


An industry spokesman said 
this week that the stee! strike 


could hardly have occurred at a 
more unfortunate time for the 
machine tool industry. With de- 
valuation of the British pound, 
prospects of new foreign business 
until spring or early summer of 
1950 are not promising, particu- 
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by 


Witleane Cz. KLagt 


Tool builders hope for quick 


strike settlement . . . Military 


aid spending uncertain. 


larly for manufacturers of gen- 
eral purpose machines. In the 
interim, the industry must find 
new business primarily in the do- 
mestic market, which is _ practi- 
cally paralyzed by the steel strike 
and where the uncertainties are 
only surpassed by the competition. 

Lurking in the background is 
the military aid program, benefits 
of which for the machine too] in- 
dustry are also rather uncertain. 
Neither the authorizing or appro- 
priating legislation for MAP con- 
tains any set amount for machine 





tools, nor does it set any s) ecif, = 
amount for increasing arm pro. 
duction in the recipient cou: tries 
according to officials who haye 
been planning MAP since |: wag 


first suggested more thin ¢ 
months ago. 


Program Not Settled 

Nothing in the program is firm 
as yet. A planning figure of $)( 
million for materials to i: 
arms output overseas is still be. 
ing used. This figure includes 
raw materials and machinery. \; 
breakdown is presently available. 
but it is understood that machine 
tools will only be a part of the 
$100 million if this is the fina! 
figure. 


rease 


No decision as to whether spe- 
cial or general purpose machine 
tools will be authorized or ip. 
cluded has been made. This de- 
cision is largely in the hands of 
foreign governments, so long as 
they are tools that will increase 
arms output. —— 

Procurement procedures wil! be 
identical to those used by ECA, 
which means that actual buying 
will be done by the foreign gov- 
ernments subject to U. S. ap- 
proval. 

Machine tool builders’ best bet 
at the moment have their 
foreign agents or representatives 
keep after military purchasing of- 
ficials in the foreign countries. |t 
is understood that there need b: 
no fear regarding purchases 
soft currency countries, as ther 
is no intention to finance pur 
chases outside the U. S. 


is to 


Detroit Activity Reported 

In Detroit there has 
considerable amount of 
headed up by Chrysler Corp. A 
divisions of Chrysler have bee! 
active with the exception of Plyn- 
outh. Dodge apparently is gois 
to buy some equipment for a ne\ 
tool room. 


been 


activit 


Up to the present time ther 
have been no indications of fur 
ther buying for the Ford auto 
matic transmission but there is 4 
report that the Ford producti 
of this unit will be carried on iD 
Cincinnati. The initial produc 
tion of the Ford transmission wil! py 
probably be by Borg-Warn 
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" PROTECTION of ZINC 
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th Now Possible for the Price of 
Paintability Alone 


r spe- 


ichine 


yy in- v 
iis de- . 
ids of —e = ¢ 
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crease . 
vill be Q 
ECA, I ; c 
‘arian NCREASED corrosion resistance for hot dip : 
1 gov- galvanizing, acid or alkaline zinc plating and ¢ 
e 
= zinc base die castings can now be provided at c 
st bet the same time the surfaces are rendered paint- : 
their able. New processes developed by Azed utilizing > 
ative . 
ng 0 inexpensive addition agents for the zinc bath ; 
ies. It plus economical secondary treatments make pos- VT) rem OOM lt met tM) lah A 
od ' ‘ . on electroplated zinc. 
. sible a protected and paintable finish at no 4 ; 
ther: higher cost than other treatments which do not . 
fun at all increase the corrosion resistance. 

Azed paintability-plus-protection affords new 
— opportunities to plants interested in marketing 
ctivit better products at no greater cost. Full details 
. A 
| ; upon request. 
bee PVT em OME Me LM leh mT 
Plym- on hot dip galvanizing. 





a nev Tests conducted by Robert ®. Hunt Laboratories. 
thers Azed processes include protective finishes, bronze finishes, olive 


are drab finishes, bright finishes and bright-protected finishes for 


zine surfaces. Also acid detergents and accelerators for pickling. 


tin \ 7. . 1) ine., 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Hlinois 


Laboratories at Riverdale and Waukegan, Illinois 





PROCESSES FOR BETTER, LOWER COST APPLICATION AND TREATMENT OF ZINC 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Blast Cleaning Machine 


Bulletin 144-A, a 4-p. illustrated 
pamphlet, describes the redesigned 
18 x 72 in. Wheelabrator Tumblast, 
an airless abrasive blast cleaning 
machine used for blasting steel 
forgings, gray iron castings, steel 
castings, malleable castings, as well 
as heat treated products. American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. 
For more information, check No. 
1 on the postcard. 


Piping Applications 

Stainless steel and nickel alloy 
piping applications for anti-corro- 
sion and anti-contamination instal- 
lations are described in bulletin 485, 
a 32-p. profusely illustrated bulle- 
tin. Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, 
Inc. Fon more information, check 
No. 2 on the postcard. 


Brazing Chart 


Detailed information on selection 
and application of brazing and 
soldering materials is described and 
listed in 2-p. chart-bulletin. Fusion 
Engineering. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 3 on the postcard. 


Abrasive Cutting Disk 

A hard, sharp, heat-defying, non- 
softening abrasive cutting disk is 
described in new pamphlet by the 
makers of Speed-Wet Disc. Behr- 
Manning. For more information, 
check No. 4 on the postcard. 


Conerete Handling Truck 

A concrete handling truck with 
14 cu ft or 3000 lb load capacity, 
that has 3 speeds forward with a 
top speed of 15 mph, and that can 
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New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


be completely turned around in its 
own length, is described and illus- 
trated in 2-p. sheet. Contractors 
Machinery Corp. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 5 on the post- 
card. 


German Machine-Catalog 

An 84-p. catalog showing equip- 
ment of member companies of 
Amertool has been prepared in 
German for European distribution. 
Specifications and illustrations of 
machine tools and metalworking 
equipment are shown. Stenzel & 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 6 on the postcard. 


Casting Service 

Illustrated 8-p. booklet describes 
foundry facilities for casting gray 
iron by the electric furnace proc- 
ess, and lists comparisons with 
castings produced by the regular 
cupola method. Superior Foundry, 
Inc. For more information, check 
No. 7 on the postcard. 


Packing Methods 


Methods for the safe packing and 
shipping of products through the 
use of steel straps are listed in 24- 
p. booklet. Signode Steel Strapping 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 8 on the postcard. 


Hydraulie Lift Trucks 


Platform and pallet type hydrau- 
lic lift trucks as well as portable 
hydraulic elevating tables and high- 
lift trucks are illustrated and de- 
scribed in 4-p. pamphlet.  Lyon- 
Raymond Corp. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 9 on the postcard. 


Side-Dump Trailer 

An automatic side-dump trailer 
that loads or dumps completely at 
either side and locks in five posi- 
tions is described in 2-p. sheet. 
Champion Co. For more informa 
tion, check No. 10 on the posteard. 


Custom Built Racks 


Paragon custom built racks for 
the storage of rear axles, tote pans, 
transmissions, rims, bench pats, 
tires, wheels, motors, and drums 
are described and illustrated in + 
p. pamphlet. Paragon Construction 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 11 on the postcard. 


Atmospherie Air Torches 


Torches utilizing atmospheric ai! 
and propane or acetylene for use 0 
radiator, body, or battery repair: 
electrical, tinning and __ roofing 
work; for plumbing and painting 

Turn to Page 156 
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“WASHBOWL” 
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200 TONS" 


The little girl gets a good bath in a 
washbowl. At Wisconsin Steel we 
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steard. abrasive inclusions. The result—a . 
more machinable finished product with : 
trailer an absolute minimum effect on phys- ; 
ely ; ical properties. : 
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0.032 in. aluminum, cut to exact 
specifications in lengths and on the 
diagonal if necessary. Working 
from blue prints, the exact size and 
quantity of sheets required are 
fabricated, packaged and numbered 
in units that are easily identified 
and ready for use. The roofing is 
2%-in. corrugated and corruga- 
tions, a full % in. deep. Childers 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 32 on the postcard on 
p. 37. 


Two-Wheel Tool Grinder 
A new twin-wheel wet or dry 
tool grinder for carbide, Stellite, 
and high speed steel tools is de- 
signed for operator comfort, vis- 
ibility and convenience. One step 
takes the operator from roughing 
to finishing wheel. Independent 
tilting tables have supports integral 
with the splash pan and base. Table 
tops have renewable steel wear 
plates and tables tilt 15° above to 
30° below horizontal. Hinged steel 
wheel guards incorporate single 
3-way coolant control valves and 


PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


two spouts for each wheel. Grind- 
ing spindles and coolant pump are 
V-belt motor driven and fully en- 
closed. Crank handles at the top 
provide independent wheel adjust- 
ment. The type 10TD with 1% 
hp motor has two 10-in. plate 
mounted cup wheels; the 14TD 





with 3 hp motor uses 14-in. wheels. 
Standard Electrical Tool Co. For 
more information, check No. 33 on 
the posteard on p. 37. 


Boring Machine 

Increased productivity on pipe 
flange operations is accomplished 
on the new Baker 30H4 machine 
that bores, reams, threads, and 
counterbores flanges of 3 to 16 in. 





Shape-Cutting Machine 
Steel up to 8 in. thick, in any 
shape within a 56x32 in. area, can 
be cut at speeds ranging from 3 
to 30 ipm, with a new portable, 
low-priced, oxyacetylene, shape- 
cutting machine, the Airco No. 3 
Monograph. Length of cutting 
area can be extended by adding 
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tubular rail extensions. The ma- 
chine will also handle straight- 
line, circle and bevel cutting jobs. 
The Monograph weighs 110 lb, the 
tubular rail 35 lb, making a porta- 
ble machine that can be trans- 
ported from shop to shop or to the 
work. The entire unit is packed in 
a sturdy carrying case that can be 
handled by two 
men and stored in 
a 7x1% ft space. 
The equipment in- 
cludes a manual 
tracing device, 
torch, tip, tubular 
rail, hose, straight 
edge, radius rod, 
and the case. Air 
Reduction Sales 
Co. For more in- 
formation, check 
No. 35 on the post- 
card on p. 37. 


diam pipe. Murchey specia! fy 
receding pipe taps with \uick. 
change chasers and reamer )lades 
perform the boring, re ming, 





threading and counterboring oper. 
ations in rapid succession. The 
machine is equipped with a 3-jaw 
scroll and chuck, with a worm and 
worm gear drive head, and is ar- 
ranged with sliding gears provid- 
ing two speeds plus pick-off speed 
change gears. Baker Bros., Ine. 
For more information, check No. 
34 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Flexible Shaft Machine 
An all-purpose flexible shaft ma- 

chine, the Kellerflex, is said to per- 

form equally well on a wide range 





of work from heavy duty grinding 
to fine, delicate polishing. It can be 
mounted on floor and bench stands, 
or suspended. The machines 4fe 
available in two standard speed 
ranges; one having speeds of 1000, 
2500, 4250 and 6000 rpm, and the 
other having speeds of 2000, 5000, 
8500 and 12,000 rpm. Different 
speed combinations are obtaied by 
Turn to Page 158 
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THIS COMMUTATOR Can Stand The 
Most Rugged Service, Yet Costs 


Less To Produce 


1g oper- 
n. The 
a 3-jaw 
orm and 
d is ar- 
provid- 
fF speed F: 
os.. Ine. % SMALL MOTOR COMMUTATORS made by the Spring Division 
eck No. . of the Borg Warner Corp., Bellwood, Iil., from Revere OFHC 
7. (Oxygen-Free High Conductivity) copper, exploded to show method 
. of construction. After copper shell was stamped and formed on 
— c ye multi-slide machine and plastic molding material injected into it 
; ‘ longitudinal slats were sawed just deep enough to completely pene- 
trate the thickness of copper and thus form the segments, each of 
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d to per- i which are insulated electrically from one another and anchored 
> firmly in the plastic. 
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T was quite a complex problem the Spring Division of 
Borg Warner Corp. dropped into the lap of Revere’s 
echnical Advisory Service. They were getting set to manu- 
acture commutators for small motors and they wanted 
o select the best material for the job. 

Here were the specifications: The material had to be the 
ardest possible yet still able to take the extremely severe 
orming operation which was to be done in a multi-slide 
achine. High hardness was necessary in order to com- 
bine maximum wear resistance with the ability to with- 
tand the extreme centrifugal force davdlaged in small 
otors operating at high speeds. In addition, in the mold- 
ng Operation, which is done after the copper shells have 
been formed, it was necessary to hold the diameter of the 
hell to within .001” in order to prevent the plastic from 
jowing between the mold and the outer surfaces of the 
ommutator. An equal tolerance was also imposed upon the 
eight of the solid cylindrical portion for the same reason. 


Also of great importance was the need for the cylinder wall 


being almost absolutely flat. 

Because of long experience with somewhat similar prob- 
ems Revere recommended trial of OFHC (Oxygen-Free 
igh Conductivity) copper, four numbers hard. This was 
ested along with several other metals. The OFHC alone 
was found to produce excellent parts, and with tolerances 
0 close as to be almost unbelievable in this type of opera- 
ion. All other types of copper failed at the very sharp bend 
where the anchoring lugs join the side of the shell. 

An unusual feature of these commutators is the plastic 
nateria| used in the core. Tough, and unusual in composi- 
‘on, if serves both as insulation and as a mechanical 
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connection between commutator and shaft without use of 
a bushing and key. 

To determine if these commutators could really take it, 
test motors in which they were used were cneeted up to 
35,000 rpm. Although the wiring in the rotors practically 
exploded at that speed, there were no failures in the commu- 
tators, Temperature tests up to 400° F. were also made. 
Here again there was no damage to the commutator, 
though the rotor wiring was badly damaged due to the 
combination of centrifugal force and decrease in wire 
strength. Once again the unusual combination of properties 
of Revere OFHC copper had played a part in helping 
another one of the country’s leading manufacturers pro- 
duce an outstanding product at less cost. 

Perhaps this or some other Revere Metal can be of help 
in improving your product—cutting your production costs. 
Toward that end we suggest that you get in touch with your 
nearest Revere Sales Office. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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Machine tool experts tell about their operating experiences 


with transfer machines . . . Savings in direct labor have been 


substantial but indirect costs must be absorbed. 





Detroit—Evidence that modern 


transfer machines installed in 
many auto plants are not only do- 
ing the job expected of them, but 
are operating at remarkably low 
cost was offered here last week 
before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Participating in the 
discussion were D. C. Burnham, 
manufacturing manager of Olds- 
mobile; O. R. Goodrich, super- 
visor, job evaluation, Packard 
Motor; R. T. Hurley, president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., and A. W. 
Zimmer, works manager, Reo Mo- 
tors. E. T. Ragsdale, general man- 
ufacturing manager of Buick Div., 
GMC, was moderator. 

In his talk, Mr. Burnham point- 
ed out that Oldsmobile has been 
able to make a substantial cut in 
its direct labor costs through the 
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use of machines in which parts 
move automatically from one self- 
indexing machine to another. Olds 
is also getting more uniform qual- 
ity as a result of better clamping 
and more accurate locating of 
parts in the machine, he said. 


Downtime Must Be Reduced 


One of the problems involved in 
the operation of big transfer ma- 
chines is to keep them running, 
Mr. Burnham told the Detroit sec- 
tion. If it requires 5 pet of oper- 
ating time to change cutters and 
a transfer group has seven ma- 
chines, he reminded his audience, 
35 pet of the total operating time 
can be lost while changing tools. 
By developing better cutters, and 
designing tools to facilitate rapid 
changes and by other means, Olds 
has been able to cut its tool chang- 
ing time to 10 pct, the speaker re- 
vealed. 

Mr. Burnham outlined some of 
the methods Olds is using to im- 
prove the efficiency of its engine 
plant at Lansing. Doubling the 
number of teeth on certain cutters 
has increased cutter life in some 
applications from four to five 
times, he disclosed. Machines are 
being designed for ready accessi- 
bility. The company has _ also 
found it helpful to keep on hand 
a stock of gears, bearings and 
other essential machine parts 
likely to need replacement. As an 


additional step in 
downtime, 40 maintenance me 
have been given 30 hr of speci 
training on repairing transfer ma 


chines. This step has paid off sub 
stantially, Mr. Burnham believes 


Direct Labor Costs Cut 


Mr. Goodrich 


satisfactory and _ profitable. i 
said that without making any a 
lowance for changes in labor pr 
ductivity since the war, cost re 
ords show that direct labor h 
been cut 34 pct on the company| 
8 cylinder engines and 23 pct 0 
the 6 cylinder power plants. 
In his talk, Mr. Goodrich @ 
phasized the fact that indirect! 
bor costs have increased 46 ? 
since Packard installed its trat 
fer machines but that improv 
output per man-hr and better qué 
ity of product have more than 
set the increase in indirect cos 


Machines Meet Requirement 


An interesting comment by 4 
Goodrich showed that in the? 
war period, for a particular ap? 
cation, indirect labor was only § 
pet of direct labor costs at Pa 
ard. During the first year of tra! 
fer operation, this percentage 
26.3 pct. It has now been redue 
to 12.3 pet. 


Considerable emphasis % 
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cutting it 


indicated tha 
Packard’s experience with trans 
fer machines has also been bot 
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Precision at Low Cost on 
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and screws where finish and high production are 
essential. 

P&W Model “C” Thread Millers are built at 
Accuracy Headquarters to be superior in every way 
for the production of extremely accurate lead screws 
and worms, and for ordinarily difficult multiple- 
start work requiring indexing. They are made in 
42", 6" and 12” diameter capacities with a wide 
choice of center to center distance. 
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P&W Attachments are available for both internal and 
external milling on work which may be cut with multiple 
thread milling cutters. They are applied without sacri- 
ficing the use of the Machine for regular thread milling 
with single cutters. Multiple thread milling cutters for use 
in the above Attachments are available in both shell and 
shank types. Bulletins list features — write for your copy. 
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ABOVE: PRECISION CONVEYOR SCREW. Single cutter milled 
this conveyor screw to the fine tolerance and finish specified. 


RIGHT: TWO-START PRECISION FEED SCREW. Setup with 
double cutters on 6'' x 120" Machine for precision milling of a 
two-start accurate feed screw. Both starts were finish-milled 


simultaneously. 


Pran a 
WEST MARTTOND 1 COMET MODEL “Cc” 
Thread Millers 
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placed on the fact that a new 
transfer installation, if it is to be 
economical, must actually do more 
than the machines it is replacing. 
This is necessary in order to ab- 
sorb the increase in indirect costs. 
The discussion indicated that 
transfer machines are meeting 
this requirement. 

As an example, Mr. Zimmer told 
the SAE group that an eight-spin- 
dle, two-station machine at Reo 
had cut direct labor costs from 
17.3¢ to 2.3¢. Another five-station 
drilling machine had reduced di- 
rect labor from 23.3¢ to 3.7¢. Still 
another installation, a ten-station 
drilling machine with 143 tools, 
showed a reduction in direct labor 
costs from 25.2¢ to 4.8¢. Total di- 
rect labor cost of the block has 
been cut from 65.8¢ to 13.3¢, it 
was disclosed. A generation ago, 
Mr. Zimmer said, the same se- 
quence of operations cost 94¢. 

An installation at Reo will 
amortize the difference between 
standard and special equipment 
through savings in 2% year oper- 
ating at only half of the rating 
of the machine, Mr. Zimmer told 
his audience. 


Speeds, Feeds May He Too Slow 

In his remarks, Mr. Hurley em- 
phasized the feeds and speeds in 
use today may be too slow. Once 
industry has a better understand- 
ing of materials, tools and ma- 
chines it should be able greatly to 
improve productivity as well as 
absorb increased depreciation, he 
believes. “You can’t send your de- 
preciation home,” Mr. Hurley re- 
minded his listeners. 

Based on investigations recent- 
ly carried out at Ford Motor Co. 
under Mr. Hurley’s direction, 
closely controlled annealing of 
cast iron made it possible to dou- 
ble tool life. Cutting speeds for 
cast iron of 1400 sfpm are entirely 
practical, Mr. Hurley believes, if 
the tools are properly designed 
and metal structures are properly 
controlled. 

Mr. Hurley showed that in the 
case of pinions which were for- 
merly machined at a rate of 175 
sfpm, Ford is now able to cut at 
a rate of more than 1000 sfpm. 
Actual time of the operation has 
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A utomotive News aud 


NOW THERE ARE 
THREE: Seated in 
the millionth 1949 
model Ford passen- 
ger car are the 
three Ford brothers. 
grandsons of the 
late Henry Ford, 
who are taking an 
active part in di- 
recting operations 
of the huge Ford 
empire. At the wheel 
is Henry Ford Ii, 
president. In the 
center is Benson 
Ford, vice-president- 
general manager, 
Lincoln Mercury Div. 
William Clay Ford. 
a company director 
who recently joined 
the company is 
seated at the left. 


been reduced from 134 min to 9 
sec. The steel is annealed in a spe- 
cial salt bath process Ford has 
installed at its Canton forge plant. 


Warns of Difficulties 

The speaker warned that these 
advances in the rate of metal cut- 
ting do not come easily. Machines 
have to be carefully balanced dy- 
namically, he pointed out. It has 
been helpful to use strain gages 
to study deflection. In some in- 
stances Ford has found a solution 
to its cutting problems only after 
using an electron microscope at 
50,000 to 60,000 magnification. The 
free carbides that were causing 
the machining difficulty were not 
evident at 3000 magnification, Mr. 
Hurley indicated. 

Mr. Hurley argues that slow 
cutting speeds may sometimes be 
responsible for tearing material 
or rewelding of the metal. The 
principles of cutting he advocates 
can be applied to grinding glass 
and the cutting of steel, cast iron, 
Inconel and other materials, he 
said. 

Many of our best machines are 
underpowered, feeds and speeds 
are too slow and the machines 
themselves are not rigid enough, 
Mr. Hurley told the Detroit engi- 
neers. 


Opinions (Continued) 





Detroit Edison Turbine 
Cuts Fuel Use Two-Thirds 


Unlike some other large indus- 
trial areas, Detroit has experi- 
enced no industrial power short- 
ages during the entire postwar 
period. The electric facilities serv- 
ing this metropolitan area have 
been crowded but the Detroit Edi- 
son lines have been equal on every 
occasion to the city’s fast growing 
requirements for electric power. 
The industrial power consumption 
index compiled by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce has jumped 59 
pet since 1940. 

During the week of Oct. 22 the 
Detroit Edison Co. held a celebra- 
tion signalizing the completion of 
a new 100,000 kw turbo generator 
at its Trenton Channel power 
house. 

An interesting comparison !s 
possible since the first 50,000 kw 
units were installed at Trenton 
just 25 years ago. The new gel: 
erating unit, for example, will use 
just one-third of the amount of 
fuel required a quarter of a cel 
tury ago to produce a kw-hr of 
electricity. 

The new GE unit has a 23 stage 
tandem compound double flow tur- 
bine operating at 1800 rpm. The 
turbine and generator together are 
86 ft 8 in. long. 
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nerator are made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. And while affording weight 

powes savings of up to 25% in section, the high physical properties 
ie he of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE insure superior strength and increased 
000 kw resistance to fatigue, corrosion, abrasion and denting. 
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w gen- This decrease in deadweight decreases on-the-job expenses, 
will use too. Trucks built with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE consume less gaso- 
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. line . .. require less maintenance .. . give longer service. And 
v-hr of the excellent formability, weldability, and fine surface texture 
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Congressional committees will dig into host of subjects vital 


to business during current recess ... Monopoly study has top 





nts oe 


spot... Justice asks Standard Oil case review. 


Washington — During the 3- 
month Congressional recess, the 
committees of Congress will be 
digging into a variety of subjects 
of vital interest to the business 
world. Some of this effort will be 
directed toward getting through 
the second session of the 81st Con- 
gress measures which failed of 
enactment at the session just 
closed (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 20, p. 
42). Others will be fishing expe- 
ditions that may or may not result 
in the introduction of legislation. 

Irrespective of the results, the 
many committees will be having a 
busy time. An IRON AGE tabula- 
tion reveals about 30 investiga- 
tions and staff studies now under- 
way. 


House Group Studies Monopoly 

The most important of these is 
the monopoly study of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Delving in- 
to every phase of business opera- 
tions and the anti-trust laws, this 
investigation might eventually 
rival the gargantuan efforts of the 
old Temporary National Economic 
Committee. Of extreme signifi- 
cance is the emphasis placed on 
industrial bigness per se by Rep. 
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Celler, Dem., N. Y., the committee 
chairman. 

Also high on the list is the in- 
vestment study of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, covering all 
phases of private and public in- 
vestment, taxes, depreciation al- 
lowances and other governmental 
factors. This committee also has 
subcommittees looking into mone- 
tary, credit and fiscal policies, the 
problems of low-income families, 
and unemployment. 

Washington lobbying activities 
will get a thorough going over 
from a special House committee 
set up to handle this specific job. 

Transportation problems are be- 
ing blanketed by four active sub- 
committees of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, covering domestic land 
transportation, aviation, communi- 
cations and shipping. 

The House Labor Committee 
has included among its recess 
jobs a study of employer-employee 
relationships and another on the 
adequacy of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

A broad look into the housing 
situation, authorized by special 
resolution, is being undertaken by 
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by 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


Several Work on Banking 


The staff of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee will de- 
vote most of its time to prepara- 
tion of legislation on _ banking 
problems. Included are a_ new 
bank holding bill, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation assess- 
ments, and legislation affecting 
the Home Owner’s Loan Corpora- 
tion. This committee will als0 
make some study of the “Economic 
Expansion Act of 1949.” While 
there is no great enthusiasm in 
Congress for this collectivist mea- 
sure (THE IRON AGE, June 30, P 
76), hearings will probably be 
held, if for no other reason than 
to satisfy its influential, left-wing 
sponsors. 

The small business subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee will attempt to come uP 
with some amendments to existing 
law that will guarantee small 
business a fair share of govern- 
ment contracts. Set-asides and 
more accurate definitions are 
likely results. The House Small 
Business Committee is going into 
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' 
In the past 45 years Doehler-Jarvis has grown from acorn ¢ 

. size to the largest company in the die casting industry. : 
We know from experience all the difficulties on the road to . 
the top. And we fully realize that this process of industrial 2 
growth, from acorn to oak, must continue if we and all ‘ 
enterprise are to prosper. } 

urrency Therefore, we at Doehler-Jarvis are constantly on the look- : 
out for little “acorn” companies which need help to grow. . 

is We can be of great assistance to them with our die casting ; 

3anking process to eliminate heavy investments and, at the same . 

will de- time, reduce costs by converting from more complex and b 

whee expensive methods. t 

a new Having already helped many of our smaller customers pros- $ 

Deposit per and grow, we are anxious to help others the same way. > 

tie No matter how small your operations, our engineers, tech- : 

‘orpore- nicians and experienced business executives will be glad to 

‘H] also discuss your production problems with you. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


this same problem. Other sub- 
jects on the agenda of the House 
committee include: an investiga- 
tion of the alleged failure of the 
Federal Trade Commission to halt 
the growth of monopoly; an in- 
vestigation of the backers of 
various small business organiza- 
tions; and a study of abuses in 
the granting of dealer franchises 
in such commodities as electrical 
appliances. This body is aided in 
its work by a group of 17 labor, 
farm, and cooperative organiza- 
tions. 

A staff study looking toward the 
adoption of a national policy with 
respect to tin is underway in the 
House Public Lands Committee. 
Another major staff effort will be 
preparation of legislation relating 
to incentive payments to domestic 
metals mines. 

The House Merchant Marine 
Committee is continuing its study 
of shipping and shipbuilding prob- 
lems and has a special subcom- 
mittee delving into the feasibility 
of a sea-level canal in Panama as 
well as an alternate Nicaraguan 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


canal. Several committees will 
also devote a little time to mus- 
tering arguments for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


Major Tax Legislation Due 
Staff studies on tax problems 
are underway in the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It is ex- 
pected that major tax legislation 
will be enacted next year. This 
group is also investigating the in- 
come status of insurance com- 
panies, with higher taxes from 
these firms as the ultimate goal. 
The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee is preparing several re- 
ports which will touch on such 
things as substitutes for palm oil 
and the use of alcohol mixtures in 
automobile engines. The Senate 
Expenditures Committee will con- 
tinue its fight for enactment of 
the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization and is ex- 
pected to issue a progress report 
this week. This committee is also 
preparing a report on its investi- 
gation of ‘“five-percenters” and 
other influence peddlers, which is 


By J. R. Williams 
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THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON (Continued) _ 


sure to contain important re:om. 
mendations regarding government 
procurement. 


Justice and Standard Oil 


Ask Review on Price Ruling 


The Justice Dept. has joined 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana jp 
asking the Supreme Court to re. 
view a case which could have an 
important effect on legislative at- 
tempts to untangle the delivered 
pricing snarl. The main point at 
issue in the case involves Stand- 
ard’s “good faith” defense which 
the Federal Trade Commission 
held did not justify price discrimi- 
nations. The Seventh Circuit 
Court, in an opinion written by 
New-Dealer Sherman Minton, , 
President Truman’s latest ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court, 
upheld the commission. The 
opinion did not deny that prices 
had been cut by Standard in good 
faith to meet competition, but 
held that competition had _ been 
injured at the retail level. The 
adverse competitive effect on 
Standard, if the company did not 
cut prices, was ignored. 

In the delivered price bill, 
which the Senate will consider 
next January, freight absorption 
would be legalized provided it was 
done in “good faith” to meet con- 
petition, hence the importance of 
the Supreme Court’s action in 
this case. 

The Justice Dept. has joined 
Standard in asking the high court 
to review the case, but waited 
until after it was certain that 
Congress would not enact legisla- 
tion dealing with the problem. 


GSA to Favor Small Business 


The General Services Adminis- 
tration, Uncle Sam’s largest non- 
military buyer, is getting ready 
to issue procurement rules and 
new standard contract forms. 

Jess Larson, GSA chief, says 
the new buying regulations will 
be written in such a way as to give 
preference to small businesses. 
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BRUTE 
STRENGTH! 


That’s what you want ina roll. That's 
what Ohio Steel offers you. Supersonic testing 
facilities assure rugged rolls without flaws. 
When it’s an Ohio Iron or Steel Roll, you can be 
sure the big brute doesn’t have a weak heart. 
It will stay in there lifting production 
records, lifting profits, lifting 


a weight off your mind. 


Ohio Rolls 


HAPING METAL FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 


Los Angeles gray iron foundries 
appear to be butt of smog con- 
trol legislation . . . Few effects 


of steel strike apparent. 


Los Angeles—Gray iron foun- 
drymen, who a year ago felt they 
were facing their greatest crisis as 
they adjusted to postwar sales and 
business tactics, today were faced 
with an even greater problem and 
this time it has a deadline at- 
tached. 

Although virtually every manu- 
facturing business in the Los An- 
geles County area has been ordered 
to control furnaces and equipment 
which pollute the air, few have had 
more difficulty than the gray iron 
group, which may even have to try 
a revolutionary new closed cupola 
method of operation as the final 
solution. 

Peculiar weather conditions in 
September which blanketed the 
area with its “smogiest” day in 
history, have increased public pres- 
sure on county officials who have 
the job of cutting air pollution. 


Will Conduct Symposium 


Greatest pressure has been ex- 
erted in Los Angeles but the pat- 
tern set here is expected to have 
national influence as most equip- 
ment has had to be developed new 
to meet severe requirements. A 
National Air Pollution Symposium 
will be conducted at the Hunting- 
ton Hotel in Pasadena on Nov. 10 
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Digest of Far West 
Industrial Activity 
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by 


and 11, sponsored by Stanford, Cal- 
tech, the University of California 
and the University of Southern 
California. Speakers are coming 
from the East as well as the West 
Coast. 

Gray iron foundrymen now must 
adopt the method they consider 
best for catching the particles of 
coke ash sent into the air from 
their cupolas after experimenting 
with little success for 2 years. Cita- 
tions have named Jan. 27 as the 
deadline for 32 of them to present 
firm commitments for the work. 
Strangely, another 30, who have 
not joined with the experimental 
group in pooling money for re- 
search, still have not been cited or 
given a deadline. 


With other foundries, brass and 
steel, economical methods of ¢op- 
trolling emissions have been worked 
out in most cases. Compared with 
their eastern counterparts L. A. 
County gray iron foundries are 
rated as small or medium. 


Trying to Find a Solution 

The Kennard & Drake Co. has 
produced the closed cupola method 
and has experimented with it as 
Renfrew Foundry in Glendale. Sey- 
eral foundries had _ anticipated 
equipment from Whiting Co. to 
meet requirements, but the latest 
meets only old requirements and 
not those presently in force. The 
orders to the foundries, setting the 
Jan. 27 deadline, however, claim 
that several types of equipment are 
available. The cooperative air pol- 
lution committee of foundrymen, 
headed by Earl Grover, of Apex 
Steel, is attempting to find what 
these types are. It is trying to find 
a solution economically feasible for 
foundries of this size. A few have 
threatened to move to adjoining 
counties. 

The complexity of the problem is 
indicated in annual reports issued 
last week by both the county re- 
search group and by the Stanford 
Research Institute which has bee 
retained by the Western Oil & Gas 
Assn. to look into the problem. 
Despite the best efforts of sciet- 
tists from all major universities in 
the area and from these profes 
sional groups, the pollutants caus- 
ing eye smarting on certain days 
still are undetermined. 

While the experiments are going 
on, the county plan is to control all 
possible known contributors to the 
pollution of the air. This wil! put 
the county in an advance position 
when the exact ingredients are 
found. The difficulty in developing 
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How time has changed...for the West! 


Because of Kaiser Steel’s West Coast location, 
delivery time to manufacturers is cut by as much 
as one half. 


Which means, for Western manufacturers, a 
lower investment in inventory and warehousing, 
as well as less handling. 


That acts as a powerful incentive for small 
business to get started, for large business to 
expand. 


Another reason why the West’s only integrated 
independent steel plant is bringing more industry, 
more jobs, more wealth to the West! 


It's good business to do business with 


Ugiser Steel 


built to serve the West 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES - plates + continuous weld pipe * electric weld pipe * hot rolled strip 
hot rolled sheet * alloy bars * carbon bars « structural shapes + cold rolled strip + cold rolled sheet + special bar sections + semi-finished steels 
Pig iron * coke oven by-products + For details, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, NEW YORK 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS 


equipment and instruments has 
placed the officials under constant 
public pressure. 


Control Facilities Expensive 

W. L. Stuart, executive vice- 
president of Union Oil Co. and 
chairman of the committee of 
smoke and fumes for the Western 
Oil & Gas Assn., reports that his 
industry alone has spent $750,000 
in research already and $10,365,000 
in facilities to control or eliminate 
smoke and fumes. Just prior to the 
strike, the Bethlehem and Colum- 
bia steel mills were ordered to get 
commitments on their equipment, 
which will cost close to $750,000. 

The Stanford Research Institute 
now says it has completed 80 pet 
of the research needed. It has 
found that smog is caused when 
the inversion layer drops below 
the 5000-ft mountain peaks so that 
the contaminants in the air are 
trapped. Smog is formed, it has 
been found, when the layer remains 
over the area for 3 days or more, 
picking up particles and_ finally 
bringing them over the city where 
warm air from the ground churns 
them until they reach the streets 
below. 

To determine what constitutes 
smog, the institute and county de- 
veloped new instruments’ which 
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measure in sizes of one-tenth to 10 
microns. They find in the Los An- 
geles area no one contaminant 
causes smog, but a combination of 
them does the damage. 


Contaminants Are Numerous 


In the air they find such contami- 
nants as sulfur dioxide, ammonia, 
nitrogen oxide, sulfur trioxide, 
aldehydes, filterable oil, soluble 
chlorides, carbon, ozone, hydrogen 
sulfide, fibers, pollen, tarry organic 
material, calcium, sodium, alumi- 
num and silicon compounds, small 
amounts of magnesium, titanium, 
lead, iron, potassium and barium 
compounds and traces of com- 
pounds of copper, manganese, 
nickel, zinc, lithium, barium, stron- 
tium, silver, boron, vanadium, tin, 
chromium, zirconium, bismuth and 
cobalt. These are the main con- 
taminants. Industries contributing 
these contribute to smog. 

The research group says it now 
knows that visibility is reduced by 
carbon and metal particles, respon- 
sible for 10 to 50 pet decrease in 
visibility; transparent light-scat- 
tering crystals, including aluminum 
oxides and silica, 10 to 30 pct; 
small water-soluble and oil soluble 
particles and oil droplets (effect 
small) ; substances capable of form- 
ing moisture droplets in the air, 


ORE GRINDERS: 
Ten of the largest 
electric motors ever 
built in the West 
have been com- 
pleted at Westing- 
house Electric 
Corp.'s, Sunnyvale, 
Calif, plant for 
Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Ana- 
conda, Mont. The 
motors will be used 
to drive Marcy 
open end rod mills 
for grinding copper 
and zinc ores. The 
motors are rated at 
450 hp, 277 rpm, 
2200 v, and are of 
the three-phase, 60- 
cycle synchronous 
type. 
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principal of which is sulfur ty. 
oxide, 5 to 20 pet; and large solub\ 
crystals such as sulfates, nitrate 
and chlorides, 0 to 80 pct. Partic,. 
late matter alone limits visibility 
not gases which do not form pay. 
ticles. 

Industry is far from being the 
only contributor as even sea sal 
spray and pollen as well ag jp. 
cinerators, auto exhausts, diese 
burning and similar causes form , 
major part of the trouble. 


Fire Damages Structural Plant 


Seattle — Fire damaged the 
structural steel plant of Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co. here last week ty 
the extent of approximately $60. 
000. The welding shop and the tool 
and compressor room were de 
stroyed but the main structural 
steel shop suffered less damage and 
the new welding shop under con- 
struction as a part of the enlarge. 
ment program recently announced, 
was undamaged. All operations 
were suspended for several days 


Structural Facilities Available 


Portland, Ore. — Pointer-Wille- 
mette Co. has announced that con- 
plete facilities for the fabricatio: 
of structural steel are now ayvail- 
able through their plants here. G 
D. Keerins, chief engineer, states 
that the plant here and that a 
Edmonds, Wash., can handle ai) 
type of structural steel work. 


Changes Openhearth Practice 


Fontana, Calif.—Since the blow- 
ing in of the second blast furnace 
at the plant of Kaiser Steel Corp. 
openhearth practice has __ bee! 
changed from the usual charge 0! 
35 pct molten iron to more than 5! 
pet. 

This practice combined with e 
cellent furnace life is expected t 
increase the overall ingot capacity 
of the plant to approximately 
1,110,000 tons per year. 


Northrop Reduces Its Personnel 


Los Angeles—Although keeping 
its engineering staff intact, North 
rop Aircraft has laid off some 5! 
workers in the last week, reducing 
its personnel to less than 70/0. 
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Retaining Bearings 


By Swaging 


By C. H. AVERY 





A. G. BRISACK 





Process Analysts, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


SUMMARY: Development of new bearing retention techniques 


has resulted in weight reductions in aircraft bearing assemblies. 


Experiments by Northrop Aircraft have resulted in a swaging technique 


that reduces the section thickness of bearing housings 


without affecting thrust lead capacities. 


The technique yields cost savings in parts and assembly. 


NVESTIGATIONS of conventional methods 
| of retaining ball, roller, and needle bearings 

through the use of bearing nuts, snap rings 
or bearing rings indicated that if these retainers 
could be eliminated and housing thicknesses re- 
duced, considerable weight savings could be real- 
ized in bearing assemblies. Staking bearings 
accomplished the desired weight saving, but 
proved unsatisfactory under high thrust loading. 
Swaging along the entire periphery of the bear- 
ing, as shown in fig. 1, resulted in a lighter 
assembly capable of withstanding necessary 
thrust loading. 

A series of swaging method tests were con- 
ducted by Northrop Aircraft, Inc., on extrusions, 
rolled sheet and plate of 75S-T6 aluminum, FS- 
lh magnesium, SAE 4130 steel heat treated to 
a tensile strength of 165,000 psi, and SAE 4340 
steel of 200,000 psi tensile strength; and on cast 
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alloys of 356-T6 aluminum, H-HT magnesium 
and SAE 4130 steel heat treated to a tensile 
strength of 165,000 to 180,000 psi. 

A variety of types and sizes of bearings were 
used in the examinations. The bearings were: 
Halfco ASB 28, 3.5 in. diam; Torrington, AT- 
1OSDA, 1.75 in. diam; and Fafnir, K-6A, 0.875 
in. diam. In addition, hardened steel plugs of 
0.75 in., 1.5 in., and 3.5 in. diam were used in 
place of bearings in many tests. 

The purpose of the tests was to determine the 
best dimensions for the swaged material and the 
most satisfactory procedure for swaging. 

Press swaging was tested using 1.750 in. diam 
bearings and housings. The press tools shown 
in fig. 2 and a Universal testing machine were 
used to press-swage the housings. A groove, 
as shown in fig. 3, was machined prior to swag- 
ing in 75ST aluminum, FS-lh magnesium 
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wrought alloys, an aluminum casting alloy, and 
SAE 4130 steel of a 165,000 psi tensile strength. 

Press swaging was successful for ductile ma- 
terials such as steel and annealed aluminum 
alloys. A tool face angle of 30° to housing face 
was the most satisfactory. However, on materials 
of limited ductility, such as 75ST aluminum, 
FS-lh magnesium, and casting alloys, the ring 
cracked at the root of the groove during pressing. 
The push-out load results were high for the duc- 
tile materials, indicating that swage retention 
would be applicable for most retained bearings 
provided a method satisfactory for all commonly 
used alloys could be developed. 

Since press swaging was not entirely satis- 
factory, spin swaging was investigated. It was 
surmised that, because only a small area at a 
time is worked during spin swaging, the bending 
stresses beneath the swaged area would be less 
than when the whole ring is press-swaged simul- 
taneously. Using the same materials, bearings, 
groove type, and conditions as in the press- 
swaging tests, the housing rings were swaged 
over the bearings with a friction spin tool of 
the type shown in fig. 4, mounted in a drill press. 
Later, additional tests were made with the same 
tool mounted in a lathe to eliminate the play 
present on the drill press. 

Spin swaging was not satisfactory when using 
a friction tool. The stronger and harder mate- 
rials, such as 165,000 psi steel and 75S-T6 alum- 
inum, grooved the tool face (Rc 61) rather than 
swaging over the ring. On softer materials 
such as 75SO aluminum, FS-1 wrought magne- 
sium, and H-HT magnesium castings, results 
were satisfactory except for excessive galling 
that caused loss of ring thickness and strength 
of the housing ring. 

From the tests a number of conclusions were 
drawn. The tool face angle necessary for opti- 
mum swaging conditions and the limits for 
depth and width of machined groove had to be 
determined. The effect of bearing diameter on 
the unit push-out load was not known. A roller 
type swaging tool would be necessary in pro- 
duction to produce satisfactory parts. 





FIG. |—Grooves machined in the housing are swaged over 
the edge of the outside bearing race, as shown in A. De- 
tails of the housing groove before swaging are shown in B. 
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FIG, 2—For experimental work in swaging peri- 
pheral rings about bearings for retention, this 
simple press setup was used. A is the bearing 
housing; B is a cross-section of housing and 
bearing; and details of swaged housing and 
bearing are shown at C. 


GROOVE 





FIG, 3—Position of the groove machined in a bearing hous- 
ing to be swaged. 





FIG, 4—This type of friction spin tool was 
used to swage bearing retainers. Ductile hous- 
ing materials galled while harder materials 
scored this type of tool. 
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FIG. 5—A roller type swaging tool gave good results. At left is the setup used on a milling machine with the rolling tool sup- 
ported by two backup rolls. At right is the setup in an engine lathe. 


A machined ring, tapered from top to root, 
was necessary so that a greater root cross- 


section and, consequently, a greater resistance 30° t 
to axial load would be possible and ease of swag- oa k 
ing still would be maintained. Push-out loads 4 t 
obtained were sufficiently high to allow use of ' Vs, DIMENSION C g 
the swaging method for retaining nearly all U7 HOUSING / x 
bearings subject to misalignment or vibrational M ® . 
axial loads. " 
Using a roller type tool, as shown in fig. 5, é 
another series of tests were made on a lathe Yy DIMENSION E —~ |, DIMENSION _ ¢ 
and a milling machine to determine optimum L.- \L|DIMENSION DO : 
e,e ° ° | e s 
conditions for roll swage retention of bearings. | -~ ( 
. . . * 

These tests were made using housing diameters $ 


from 0.750 in. to 3.500 in., and all commonly 
used wrought and cast materials were investi- 
gated to determine design characteristics. The 
tool face angle was varied from 45° to 70° to 
the housing bore axis. 

At an angle of 45°, cracking of the ring be- 
cause of bending stresses occurred for the less 
ductile materials such as 75ST aluminum and 
FS-lh magnesium. At 70° there was insufficient 
clearance of the tool on some types and diameters 
of bearings. The optimum tool face angle for 
swaging was determined as 60° to the housing 
bore axis. 

The ring was tapered from top to bottom on 
some specimens and parallel sides were used for 
others. It was found that the optimum ring shape 
had a taper from top to root of 30° to housing 
bore axis. When parallel sides were used, crack- 
ing occurred in forming the less ductile materials. 

After exploring the capabilities and limitations 
of roll swaging and using the optimum condi- 
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+: ; on HOUSING BEARING 
ions determined, additional tests were made 

ising only 75ST aluminum in which the thick- © 
a ~~ é DIMENSION A= GROOVE DEPTH 

iess of ring, depth of groove and the amount of DIMENSION B= CHAMFER DEPTH _— 
ee . . : = BASIG BEARING DIA 

‘waging were varied to determine the dimen- OIMENSION 5. HOUSING DIAMETER AFTER SWAGING 

ional limi i itions, as illus- DIMENSION E= (DIMENSION C - DIMENSION D ) 
7 limits and optimum condition — DIMENSION F= THICKNESS OF MACHINED RING 

rated in fig. 6. It was found that the thickness so : a 

f th bined of di ; F in fig. 6D FIG. 6—Design dimensions and details, for roll swaged bear- 

€ machined ring, dimensions In ng. ’ ing retainers. Data of design tolerances are tabulated in 


vas Satisfactory in the range of 0.015 to 0.040 table |. At - is shown housing and nn apa prior to 
: : ‘ : swaging; B—housing and bearing relationship after swag- 
ee no a ing; C—bearing and housing design details, and D—di- 


mensions of critical components of bearing-housing assembly. 
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The bearing thickness, +0.010, —0.000 in., was 
established as the housing thickness except for 
bearing chamfer depths less than 0.016 in. In 
such cases, the housing thickness is increased 
0.010 in., +0.010, —0.000 in. 

The maximum depth of groove, dimension A 
in fig. 6D, consistently satisfactory metallurgi- 
cally, was found to be 0.050 in. The amount of 
swaging, dimension E in fig. 6B, was increased 
to 0.050 in. and was satisfactory metallurgically 
and physically for the sample tests. When the 
amount of swaging was increased beyond 0.050 
in., shear defects occurred. To give a safety 
factor to amount for the limited number of tests 
and the variations in materials, the maximum 
value for the amount of swaging for design use 
was set at 0.030 in. ' 

From these tests dimensions were standardized 
and tolerances set, as given in fig. 6 and in 
table I. 

Using the standardized dimensions and toler- 
ances, several specimens each of SAE 4130 steel 
(165,000 psi), SAE 4340 steel (200,000 psi), 
75S-T6 aluminum, FS-lh magnesium, SAE 4130 
cast steel (165,000 psi), 356-T6 sand cast alum- 
inum, and H-HT sand cast magnesium were roll- 





swaged over 0.75 to 3.50 in. diam bearings. T ey 
were then loaded axially to failure, and the {,j)- 
ure loads of the swaged rings recorded. [yn 
addition, a series of identical tests were run on 
75S-T6 aluminum roll-swaged housings, to de- 
termine the variation in failure loads that would 
be obtained. 

On the basis of these tests it was determined 
that a safe design load for roll-swaged bearings 
would be: Design load = failure load. In de- 

a 
signing for the roll swage process, however, the 
manufacturer’s rated thrust load for any bearing 
must first be considered and then the design 
load for the roll swage process. Whichever is 
the lower load should be used for design. 

A complete metallurgical examination was 
made of the roll swaging process. Specimens 
were taken so that all conditions of the tests 
were examined for cracks, metallurgical defects 
and microstructure. On these exploratory tests, 
cracking resulting from bending and shear de- 
fects from excessive swaging, were encountered. 
On all cracked rings, deformation bands, evidence 
of cold forged structure, were few, indicating 
that little forging and mostly bending had oc- 
curred. Examination of cross-sections of swaged 
bearing housing rings using the final standard- 
ized dimensions showed a sound forged micro- 
structure, free from cracking and other defects. 


TABLE | 
Design Data for Roll Swaged Bearing Retainers? 


Depth of Depth of 
Groove, in. Chamfer, In. 
(A in Fig. 6) (B in Fig. 7) 


MATERIAL 


Aluminum, 75S-T6 0.045 0.060 —0.035 


'- 


0.025 + 0.034 or less 


Magnesium FS-1h 0.045 


i+ 


0.060 —0.035 


0.025 + 0.034 or less 


0.045 0.060 —0.035 


1+ 


0.025 + 0.034 or less 


Aluminum Casting, 356-T6 | 0.045 +4 0.060 —0.035 


0.025 0.034 or less 


1+ 


0.060 —0.035 


4. 


Magnesium Castings, H-HT 0.045 


! 


SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 
88 88 88 88 88 83 88 88 33 88 82 88 
a a on a a 


0.025 + 0.034 or less 


| 


Steel Castings, SAE 4130... | 0.045 0.060 —0.035 


| + 


0.025 | 0.034 or less 


'+ 





t—For tool face angle to produce results in this table, see fig. 6. 
*--SAE 4130, 165,000 to 185,000 psi. 
SAE 4340, 200,000 to 220,000 psi. as 


Basis Bearing Diam 
| Less Housing Diam | Load on Housing | Less Housing Diam | Load on Housing 
After Swaging, In. 

(E in Fig. 6) 


0.010 +0.002 220 
0.007 +0.002 210 


0.010 +0.002 | 82 





Reswaging Permissible Permanently installed Only 


Basic Bearing Diam 
Circumference, 
Lb per In. 


Circumference, | After Swaging, In. 
Lb per In. (E in Fig. 6) 





88 88 88 88 88 88 88 32 83 38 88 52 
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FIG, |—Miscellaneous shapes produced from 
strip stock on cold roll-forming machines. 
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Consultant, 
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Los Angeles 





For Cold Roll-Forming 


SUMMARY: The design of rolls, guides, punches, coilers, shears, and 
other tools used for equipment for cold roll-forming metal sections is dis- 


eussed in this article, with emphasis placed upon critical design factors. 


Formulae for specifie design features are included, as well as factors af- 


fecting the performanee of sach tools. 


OLD roll-forming, in which rolled or strip 
material is shaped by a series of progres- 
sive forming rolls, is becoming an increas- 

ingly important method of manufacturing. Air- 
craft industries employed this method during the 
war to form large quantities of aluminum into 
structural sections. Since the war, cold roll- 
forming has been used in producing many com- 
plex shapes such as edge trimming, window mold- 
ing, venetian blinds, bicycle fenders and rims, 
Weather stripping, and numerous other items 
such as those shown in fig. 1. Roll-formed parts 
compared with extruded parts are shown in 
t 9 

riven the dimensions for the cross section of 

shape to be cold roll-formed, it is necessary 

‘alculate the width of material required. 
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Straight lengths on the cross section of the de- 
sired shape are added to the bend allowances, cal- 
culated from the following conventional formula, 
to determine this width. 


BA = (0.01743 x R +0.0078 x T)A 


BA = the bend allowance, in. 
R = the inside radius of the bend, in. 
A = the angle through which the material is 
bent, degrees 
T = the material thickness, in. 


For example, to cold roll-form a channel 2 in. 
high x 1 in. wide, as shown in fig. 3, it would 
require material 4.686 in. wide. 

Cold roll-forming of each shape presents in- 
dividual problems in roll design. Certain prin- 
ciples apply to and govern the design and fabri- 
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cation of tools to form all shapes. The first con- 
sideration in roll design for cold roll-forming is 
to determine the number of pairs of rolls or roll 
passes required to produce the desired shape. 

In the early days of cold roll-forming, design- 
ers estimated the form of successive rolls and the 
number of roll passes required by rather make- 
shift methods. Such methods were inaccurate 
and the rolls generally required grinding or fit- 
ting to produce acceptable shapes. Many in- 
accuracies were compensated for in the final pair 
of rolls, the profiles of which were made to con- 
form with that of the desired shape. 

Even today the determination of the number 
of roll passes required to produce a complicated 
shape, remains partly a matter of judgment 
based on experience and depending on such fac- 
tors as formability of the material and the shape 
of the section. 


“EXTRUDED RUDEO |  ROLLEC EXTRUDEL 
| 
| 
| 


- 


= 


CL tt 


| 


u 


FIG. 2—Cold roll-formed shapes compared with equivalent 
extruded shapes. 


From results obtained through years of experi- 
ence, a longitudinal forming angle of 1°, 25’ has 
been found applicable as a guide in determining 
the number of roll passes required for simple 
shapes. In complex sections having multiple 
bends, each bend must be calculated individually 
for the number of passes required to form that 
bend. Then, after combining passes wherever 
practical, the total number of passes can be deter- 
mined. 

For simple shapes, the forming length of metal 
required to change from a flat cross section to 
the one desired will be equal to the height of the 
desired section multiplied by the cotangent of 1°, 
25’. This can be expressed by the following for- 
mula. 


F = 40.436 H, where 
F = the forming length, in. 
40.436 = the cotangent of 1°, 25’, 
and H = the height of the desired section, in. 
For the 2 in. high channel shown in fig. 3, 
F = 40.436 (2) = 80.872 in. 
This forming length divided by the fixed dis- 
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tance between shafts or spindles on the machir ., 
and raised to the next highest whole number w: || 
give the number of passes required to perfor: 
the bending. 

Cold roll-forming machines must have shai:s 
large enough to carry rolls that are, in turn, 
large enough in diameter to form a given amount 
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BAs (0.01743 XR+0.0078XT)A ; a. 
(0.01743 x 0.09 +00078x0.091)90" 2 2, ones 
2 
BA +0.205 IN. = = * 0.205 
1.819 
0.205 0.205" 4.686 IN 


0.638" 
DEVELOPMENT = 4.686 IN. 
BEND ALLOWANCE =0.205 IN. 


FIG. 3—Method of calculating the width of material 
required to cold roll-form the channel section shown. 


of metal to the desired shape. For example, to 
form a deep hat section from thick material 
would require a machine that could accommodate 
rolls large enough in diameter to form the depth 
of section and shafts sufficiently large to with- 
stand the loads encountered in forming thick ma- 
terial. Many sizes of machines, having various 
shaft diameters and horizontal distances between 
shaft centers, are therefore required to accom- 
modate the wide variety of work encountered. 
Dimensions governing roll design and the mold 
steel capacity of a few of the machines commonly 
employed for cold roll-forming are as follows: 


Horizontal 

Shaft Distance Between Mild Steel Capacity, 
Diam. Spindles Area of Section, 

In. In. Sq In. 

I", i! 0.500 

2 15 1.125 

2!/2 18 1.750 

3 24 2.500 


Capacities given are dependent upon the shape 
of the section to be formed. Such machines are 
manufactured with up to 20 sets of spindles, with 
ten being the most common. Any number of sec- 
tions having the same height will require any- 
where from 4 to 20 passes, depending on the 
shape. A cold roll-forming machine having ten 
sets of spindles is seen in fig. 4. Only eight passes 
are being employed for the particular setup 
shown, and the first pass sizes the strip width 
and does no forming. 


In forming the 2 in. high channel, fig. 3, on a 
machine having a horizontal distance between 
spindles of 15 in. the number of passes required 
would be 80.872 divided by 15, or 5.89. Raised 
to the next highest whole number, the work re- 
quires six passes. Using this same 15 in. and 
the 1° 25’, the height at the first pass will be: 
Tangent of 1° 25’ x 15 in. or 0.871 in. Similarly, 
the fifth pass height will be: Tangent of 1° 25’ x 
(5 x 15), or 0.02473 x 75, or 1.855 in. This is 
shown in fig. 5. 

The side forming angles, S in fig. 6, can be 
determined for each pass by trigonometry, sinc? 
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FIG. 4. Cold roll-forming machine having ten sets of spin- 
dles. Only eight passes are being employed for the setup 
shown. 


the sine of S is equal to the pass height minus 
X 

- of the radius, plus the gage divided by 
6ths 
1.819 in. (the length of the leg on the 2 in. high 
channel. This formula is shown in fig. 6. These 
angles are used to determine the forming radii 
F at each pass and for each bend. The calculated 
side forming angles S are substituted for A, the 
bend allowance for BA, the forming radii F for 
R, and the thickness of the material for T in the 
following formula: 


BA = 0.0175 (R,) A (where 
T 
R, = Radius + —) 


2 
; 
or BA = 0.0175 (R + ) A 
9 
— 
Substituting, BA = 0.0175 (F + YS 
9 
BA - 


Transposing, F = ———- _ — — 
0.0175 S 2 


Calculations in determining the forming radii 
for the first two passes on the 2 in. high channel 
ire given in fig. 7. 
In the case of multiple bends on complicated 
apes, the section must be broken down and 
ch bend calculated individually to determine 
e number of passes required to form that bend. 
ien, after combining passes wherever practical, 
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FORMING LENGTH =< COT. 1°-25' (40.436) x(2)= 80.872" 


15" | HORIZ SPINDLE DISTANCE | | 
= | | 





— HEIGHT OF Ist. PASS = TANI -25'x 15" 
* 0.02473" x15" 


* 0.371" 


FIG. 5—Schematic layout of the pass heights, 
forming angle, spindle distances, and forming 
length employed in producing a 2 in. high 














channel. 
i 
| 
2" Ae a 
| | PASS 
=>\-77 PASS _ | HEIGHT 
HEIGHT | (0742") 
alee 1 (O.371") 
7 1 — 
0.091" 
PASS# PASS #2 
FINAL RAD. +GAGE =0.181" 
= . : = Fads es 
} poi I 
\— afi ! PASS HEIGH 
anh PASS HEIGH Y — 
Ss; Y 037 ' 
i 7 ry 
/y x 0.181"= 0.030" — “/6 X 0.18!" =0.060"— 
SIN §, 2 -0:371-0030 cin ¢, « 2742 -0.060 
1.819 SIN Se 1819 
r 034 
SIN S,+ oie = 0.1874 N Se 2882 0.374 
SIN S,= 10°- 48' OR 10.8° SIN S,= 22°-1' OR 22.016° 
FIG. 6—Method of computing the side form- 
ing angles, S, for each pass on the 2 in. 
channel. 
PASS #1! PASS #2 
é 
T=0.091 
\ T20.091 ") ee YY 
0638") gio’ \ 0638) +) aa 
be | iF-2 
a at S1:22.016° _ 
Sale — ~- —T 
ie "0.205": BA, BEND 
0.205": BA, BEND ALLOWANCE 
ALLOWANCE 
BA T __0.205 __—_—«.09 
Fiz 00175 Ss 2 F2= 0.0175(22.016) 2 
0.205 _ _ _ 0.091 = 0.532 -0.045 
= 0.017506 2 
0.487" 
= 1.084 —- 0.045 
= 1.039" 


FIG. 7—Determining forming radii, F, by sub- 
stituting known quantities in the above formula. 


the total number of passes can be determined. 
In forming the z section shown in fig. 8, it was 
first necessary to form the end hooks to prevent 
stretching. To facilitate threading the strip 
through the machine, it is generally advantage- 
ous to maintain a shallow form in the first pass, 
ordinarily about 5°. 

It is generally good practice, especially for 
more complicated shapes, to make a drawing, 
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preferably ten times size or larger, to check the 
calculations. A ten diameter layout can be mea- 
sured with a scale graduated in 1/100 in. to an 
accuracy within 0.003 to 0.004 in. 

The first step in laying out the roll shapes is 
to determine the pitch line or neutral axis of 
the roll passes. This is generally a horizontal 
line bisecting the metal area so that there will 
be as much metal above the line as below. Major 
diameters of the rolls are measured to the neu- 
tral axis, and all other diameters are calculated 
accordingly. 

The roll diameter for the first pass should be 
from 1/16 to \% in. larger than the minimum 
allowable. Such a size minimizes the amount of 
tool steel required, while allowing stock for 
grinding. About 1/32 in. is cumulatively added 
to each calculated diameter, from the first pass 
to the last, to maintain a uniform roll pressure 
on the strip. This insures sufficient tension and 
prevents buckling. When interchangeable stand- 
ard roll segments are used to form various sizes 
of channels and angles, this method of creating 
tension cannot be used. In such cases, it is some- 
times necessary to install a brake at the in-feed 
end of the machine to prevent the coil of stock 
from over running the machine. 

Segmental or split roll construction should be 
employed when such design will not interfere 
with satisfactory rolling of the part to be formed. 
Segmental rolls are more economical to manufac- 
ture and they often can be used with spacers to 
form various shapes. This eliminates the need 
for manufacturing a new set of rolls for each 
section. 

In the final pass, the upper and lower rolls 
should be provided with mating radii. Other 
rolls, however, can sometimes be designed with 
no radius on the female roll. These rolls can be 
split at this point, as shown on the fourth pass 
in fig. 8, with obvious advantages in their manu- 
facture. 

Shoulder stops are ordinarily required on the 
forming rolls, particularly when forming sections 
that are not symmetrical. Such a shoulder stop 
is shown on the lower roll in fig. 9. The height, 
H, of the shoulder stop should be about 0.015 in. 
less than the metal thickness, 7. 

Tolerances on critical dimensions of the rolls 
are generally held to +0.001 in. with the excep- 
tion of the bores. Bore diameters for rolls used 
on smal] shafts are maintained with +0.0005, 
—0.0000 in. Concentricity of the bore with the 
forming surfaces of the roll is held to +0.001 in. 

Roll bores should be chamfered and undercut 
to prevent binding on the machine shafts during 
installation. Keyways in the rolls should be pro- 
vided with fillets having a radius of at least 1/64 
in., to prevent the formation of cracks during 
heat treatment. Roll radii not pertaining to the 
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formed section should be made as generous as 
possible to facilitate feeding the material from 
pass to pass. Mating faces of roll segments 
should be relieved by a groove approximately 
1/32 in. deep and 1% in. wide to simplify accurat« 
fitting and to provide a space for stamping iden 
tifying numbers below the ground surface. 

Rolls can be made from unhardened machin: 
steel when relatively small quantities of simple 
shapes are to be formed. For most shapes, how 
ever, and for longer tool life on large production, 
rolls are generally made from a good grade of 
oil hardening tool steel. The rolls are turned on 
lathes, allowing 0.010 in. of stock on all surfaces 
for subsequent grinding. A hardness of from 
58 to 62 Rc is obtained by heat treating and oil 
quenching. 

The sequence generally employed in grinding 
rolls is to bore grind, then surface grind the 
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FIG. 8—Multiple bends on complicated shapes 
such as this Z section must be calculated indi- 
vidually to determine the number of passes 
required. 





FIG. 9—The height, H, of shoulder stops 
should be about 0.015 in. less than the metal 
thickness, T. 
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FIG. 10—Guides are sometimes required between roll passes to keep the strip stock properly aligned. 


faces, and finally grind the forming surfaces. 
Solid rolls are mounted on expanding-type arbors, 
while split rolls are held on a threaded arbor. 
Split rolls are ground together as if they were 
solid. Before removing the ground rolls from the 
arbor, they are inspected on a surface plate. Fin- 
ished rolls are then tried out. 

Theoretically, if the rolls are designed prop- 
erly and built accurately, using shoulder stops, 
there should be no necessity for guides or other 
corrective devices between passes. There are 
occasions, however, where the spindles of the 
roll forming machine are too far apart to permit 
the material to thread itself from one pass to the 
next. Such occasions include cases where the 
material has camber or properties of a variable 
nature that affect the forming or where shoulder 
stops are not used. In such cases, plastic, fiber, 
or Kirksite guides may be used. Invariably, an 
adjustable infeed guide must be used to start the 
strip, and an adjustable roller guide must be 
placed between the first and second passes to 
keep the strip straight. 

These guides serve another purpose in that 
they provide a means of shifting the strip from 
one side of the machine to the other to permit 
widening or narrowing the flanges or edge mar- 
gins of the part without changing the positions 
of the rolls on the shafts where no shoulder stops 
are used. Typical guides can be seen between roll 
passes on the cold roll-forming machine shown in 
fig. 10. 

Springback is encountered to a varying degree, 
depending upon the section, the properties of the 
metal and the method of forming. In general, it 
s overcome by overforming, accomplished in the 

xt to the last pass. The contour of the second 
last pass is developed after roll forming a part 
thout it. Although the main purpose of guides 
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and idler rolls is to guide the material into the 
forming rolls, they may also be used to compen- 
sate for springback. To a large extent, the meth- 
od of forming the radius affects the degree of 
springback. The method in which the bend radius 
is decreased progressively as described seems to 
produce the least springback. 

Cold roll-forming machines are equipped with 
a bending stand at the outfeed end, on which 
various yokes or shoes can be fastened. These 
either provide deliberate coiling of the finished 
section or a means of correcting a tendency of 
the shape to bend or twist as it leaves the rolls. 
It is often easier and more economical to correct 
these tendencies through the use of such yokes 
and shoes than to dismount and correct the rolls 
by grinding. If such yokes are used, they should 
be designed so as to pivot in all directions about 
the pass line. This is important since pivoting a 
corrective yoke about any other point will en- 
courage a tendency toward waviness in the fin- 
ished section. If deliberate coiling is desired, it 
is best to provide adjustable coiling rolls designed 
either as idlers or as driven rolls as shown in 
fig. 11. 

Where the section being produced is finished 
straight, pieces may be cutoff without stopping 
the forming machine. A mechanical device using 
a Microswitch or an electric eye can be mounted 
on the runoff table to activate a flying cutoff trip 
mechanism for any desired length. The cutoff 
die is mounted freely on slides to compensate for 
possible variations in running speeds and is re- 
turned to its starting position by springs after 
each cut. 

Cold roll-formed sections, to serve their final 
purposes, must generally be drilled, punched, 
slotted or have other operations performed on 
them before they become an integral part of any 
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FIG. |!--Adjustable coiling rolls, of either the idling or driven 


structure. A novel, economical and comparatively 
new addition to cold roll-forming is the addition 
of piercing, slotting, or trimming operations to 
that of roll forming. Generally, the piercing or 
slotting punches are mounted on a flat male roll, 
and the dies in a flat female roll, located ahead of 
the first forming pass. The slugs drop through 
holes, down and out the side of the female die 
roll. The position of such holes in the strip are 
governed by the diameters of the die rolls, and 
may be placed in almost any order desired. 
Stenciling of identification numbers and let- 
ters can be accomplished either through the use 
of inking rollers or rolls in which the identifica- 
tion marks are engraved. This operation can 





type, can be employed to coil the cold roll-formed strip. 


be applied at the entrance or exit end of the ma- 
chine. If inking rollers are used at the infeed 
end of the machine, the ink must be a quick dry- 
ing type, since the forming operation requires a 
lubricant that may cause smearing. An air hose 
attached to a bracket above the stenciling opera- 
tion will help to dry the ink before forming 
begins. 

A suitable lubricant for cold roll forming is 
one part soluble oil to five parts of water. On 
occasions where the finished section is to be 
painted or where degreasing facilities are not 
available, a solvent may be used for lubrication 
and the resulting evaporation will leave a dry 
piece. 





New Books 


‘Metallic Creep and Creep Resistant Alloys,” by 
A. H. Sully. An analysis of the phenomena 
affecting creep behavior in metals is made, and 
specifications for long-term creep tests are 
given. The chapters dealing with the metal- 
lurgical and physical theory of creep and the 
development of creep-resistant alloys are treat- 
ed with considerable detail to present theore- 
tical explanations for practical observations. 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3. $5.50. 292 p. 
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“British Standards for Steel and Steel Products,” 
B.S. Handbook No. 10. A handbook presenting 
a comprehensive picture of the British steel in- 
dustry, it contains articles describing the 
manufacture of steel and steel products, and 
gives classified summaries of the essential tech- 
nical requirements of British standards for 
steel and steel products as well as other infor- 
mation of general interest. British Standards 
Institution, 24/28 Victoria St., London S.W.1, 
England. Price 25s. 674 p. 
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Summary: 


High production rates 


| Automotive Die Cast Parts 


for finishing die cast automotive parts 


are maintained through the use of tumbling and blasting equipment 


te remove flash and burrs, while a conveyerized automatic unit 


is utilized for dichromating parts to inhibit corrosion. 


by HERBERT CHASE 
New York 


NE of the latest setups for rapid mass pro- 
(—) duction and finishing of zinc alloy die cast- 
ings is in operation at Rochester Products Div., 
General Motors Corp. 

Die castings contain some flash and, even 
when removal by machining is done, fine burrs 
or whiskers often remain and must be elimi- 
nated. On some parts a sufficient amount of 
flash can be removed by suitable tumbling pro- 
cedures. One of the Globe tumbling barrels 
used for flash removal is shown in fig. 1. This 
is a wood lined, 18 x 42 in., two compartment 
unit and, for the parts shown, self tumbling 
with no water or compound, effects the re- 
quired amount of flash removal in 15 to 20 min. 

In such cases, the compartments are nearly 
filled with parts so as to limit the amount of 
motion required. Tumbling speed is only 15 
rpm. Tumbling of this kind is not adapted to 
all die castings. Much depends upon the loca- 
tion of the flash, the degree of removal re- 
quired and the appearance factors involved. 
In other cases, open inclined barrels secure the 
desired results. 

Parts such as lock cylinders, which include 
many small cored holes from which flash has 

» be trimmed mechanically, have remaining 
burrs, sharp edges and minor particles of thin 
flash that must be removed. Such work is 
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done by blasting with steel grit fine enough to 
reach into small cored or machined recesses. 

Wheelabrators, such as*that shown in fig. 2, 
serve well for such blasting of lock cylinders, 
partly because the tumbling action constantly 
moves the parts so that all surfaces are exposed 
to the blast. For lock cylinders, SAE G80 
steel grit is used. The rubber covered tumbling 
unit is about half filled and the time in the 
machine is about 15 min. Before blasting, 
however, the parts are put through a three 
phase degreasing, as they must be free of oil or 
grease to insure proper blasting as well as to 
prevent any grit adhering to surfaces. Blasted 
pieces are noticeably smoother than before but 
are darkened by the blasting action. This is 
not significant because the parts, if exposed to 
view in service, undergo plating subsequently. 

In the case of castings for carburetors, fuel 
pumps and radio antenna holders, which are 
likely to stand in contact with condensed mois- 
ture and may then collect white zinc oxide, an 
inhibiting treatment of the chromating type is 
applied. This is done in a Udylite automatic 
machine in which the parts are racked by hand, 
because they must be held in such a position 
that the solutions drain out properly. 

Racks are of stainless steel and require no 
coating. They are equipped with prongs or 
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FIG. |\—Wood lined tumbling barrel used in self-tumbling to remove flash on some types of small zinc die 
cast automotive parts. Compartments are filled nearly to top to limit motion of parts in the barrel. 


FIG. 2—A charge of parts about to undergo blast- 
ing with steel grit in the rubber lined container of 
a Wheelabrator, to remove burrs and sharp edges. 
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hooks on which the parts are hung. As no elec- 
trolytic action is required, spring or positive 
contacts with the rack are not necessary. Load- 
ing is done at the station, fig. 3, when the 
carrier hooks are lowered to convenient height. 
The machine has its own chain conveyer which 
is raised, lowered and advanced in a scheduled 
time cycle to insure proper dwell in each suc- 
cessive tank. 

After loading, racks first enter a clearing and 
etching solution containing 30 lb of K7 Pennsalt 
to 140 gal of water. This solution is held at 180 
to 200°F. and parts remain in it for 17 sec. This 
dip is repeated in a second tank but in this 
case the alkaline used is Clepo 2GE in the same 
concentration, the bath being at the same tem- 
perature. 

Before chromating, the parts are given a dip 
rinse in cold running water. This is followed 
by the chromating dip in a solution containing 
100 lb of sodium dichromate and 4 pt. of sul- 
phuric acid to 140 gal of water. A pH of 1.4 
to 1.7 is maintained. The bath is kept at room 
temperature and is mechanically agitated to 
insure reaching all recesses in the castings. 
Time in this bath is 17 sec., as in other baths. 

Chromating is followed by two rinses in cold 
running water and then draining and by blow- 
ing off the jets of compressed air. Then the 
racks traverse a drying chamber in which 
blowers circulate air over steam coils. Tem- 
perature in this chamber is 175°F but the time 
is such that castings do not attain a tempe! 
ture above 140°F. If this temperature is ex- 
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FIG. 3—Racking the die cast parts prior to hanging the racks on the conveyer that carries them through 
the Udylite plating machine, at right, used for applying corrosion inhibiting chromate treatment. 


ceeded, bleaching of the coating occurs and it 
loses its water of crystallization. Fig. 4 shows 
the end of the Udylite machine opposite to that 
at which loading is done. 

The coating resulting from this treatment 
gives the castings a somewhat brassy or straw 
like color over which paint may be applied. 
However, carburetor, fuel pump and most other 
castings require no further surface treatment 
and hold the coating indefinitely without sign 
of surface corrosion. There is no adverse ef- 
fect upon steel inserts applied before coating. 


FIG. 4—The other end of 
the same conveyer fed 
Udylite machine employed 
in the series of dipping 
and drying operations re- 
quired in chromate treat- 
ment. 
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They too are coated and appear about the same 
color as the casting. 

Dimensions are not seriously changed by the 
coating. It can be applied to threads without 
noticeably affecting fits. Although machining 
can be done after the chromating treatment, the 
latter is usually completed after machining be- 
cause the treatment affects only the surface 
and is removed where machining is done. Sur- 
faces machined after chromating lack the cor- 
rosion inhibiting effect that the treatment 
affords. 
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FIG. |—Hastelloy pickling assembly used in agitated sulfuric 
acid at 160° to 180° F and a concentration of 8 to 12 pct 
by weight. 


FIG. 2—Hastelloy B clad yoke bar, alloy B hook, and 
the I-section of alloy C. Note the mark at liquid level. 


ONSTRUCTION of pickling equipment in 

which steam or submerged gas burners are 

used to heat and agitate the pickling acids pre- 

sents an unusual corrosion problem. Agitation 

causes high acid velocities on equipment and also 

a great deal of aeration and oxidation. These fac- 
tors greatly increase attack rates. 

Kay Industries, Detroit, recently fabricated 
six hook and bar pickling assemblies for Pilgrim 
Drawn Steel Div., Automotive Materials Corp., 
Plymouth, Mich., with the expectation of the 
assemblies lasting for more than 10 years under 
severe operating conditions. They are being used 
in sulphuric acid at a concentration of 8 to 12 
pet by weight and at temperatures of 160° to 
180°F. During pickling, the acid is heated and 
agitated by a submerged lead alloy combustion 
burner. 

The hook and bar assemblies were constructed 
of five different alloys in order to make the best 
possible combination of corrosion resistance, 
strength, ease of fabrication and economy. 
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Pickling 





By Clarence B. Mitchell 


Consulting Engineer, 
Detroit 


Hastelloy alloys B and C, and type 347 stainless 
steel were used for the construction of the hooks, 
and the bars were made of Hastelloy alloy B and 
SAE 4340 and 1035 steels. Parts were as- 
sembled by welding. 

A selection of materials for the pickling rack 
could not be made accurately on the basis of 
published laboratory corrosion data, but a sur- 
vey of published sources did indicate a number 
of materials that are resistant to 10 pct sulphuric 
acid at 180°F with corrosion rates of 0.005 to 
0.020 in. per year. These were Hastelloy B and 
C, a copper-nickel alloy, lead, aluminum-bronze 
and several other commercial materials. Past ex- 
perience with pickling equipment eliminated all 
but the first three of these materials because of 
lack of necessary strength. The copper-nickel 
alloy was also eliminated because of the high 
acid velocity and the oxidizing conditions caused 
at the liquid level by the submerged gas burner. 
The only material that possessed all the require- 
ments for the severe oxidizing service at the 
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Severe Corrosive Conditions 


FIG. 3—Hastelloy B clad yoke bar and trunnion before assembly. 


FIG. 4—Hastelloy C I-section joined to 
alloy B hook with alloy C welding rod. 


SUMMARY: Use of an unusual combination of five different alleys in the 


fabrication of hook and bar pickling assemblies yields maximum strength 


and corrosion resistance at minimum cost. 


liquid level was Hastelloy C. 

For reasons of economy, it was decided to use 
Hastelloy B to handle the subsurface corrosion 
and alloy C only on the main hook support to 
sustain the more severe corrosion at the liquid 
surface. It was further decided to construct the 
entire asssembly from standard mill size wrought 
products by simple forming and welding opera- 
tions. 

The yoke bar was made of SAE 4340 steel tube 
clad with Hastelloy B tubing. The end trunnions 
were made from Hastelloy B hot-rolled bar stock, 
machined for welding into an SAE 1035 steel 
bushing. This bushing was, in turn, fitted into 
the SAE 4840 steel tube. Then the trunnions 
were welded in places that would not be sub- 
jected to maximum corrosion, with stainless steel 
welding rod. By using Hastelloy B washers and 
Welds, the assembly was made in such a way that 
the whole bar had an alloy B surface. Except for 
two small surface welds that could be readily 
inspected and maintained, the entire assembly 
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was heat treated at 2150°F for 20 min to main- 
tain maximum corrosion resistance after weld- 
ing. 

The yoke hooks were machined from 1-in. 
Hastelloy B plate. These hooks were slotted and 
joined to I-sections of Hastelloy C by welding 
with alloy C rod. In this way, alloy C was used 
only where maximum corrosion resistance was 
necessary, at the liquid surface. The 1-in. thick 
attaching lug at the top of the I-beam of Has- 
telloy C was made of type 347 stainless steel, 
since this part comes into contact with pickling 
fumes only. 

After a year of continuous operation, the hook 
and bar assemblies show a corrosion loss of only 
0.002 to 0.007 in. at various points. Only the very 
small, unannealed weld areas at the ends of the 
bar will require maintenance during the second 
year of operation. On the basis of the first year’s 
experience, a service life of more than 10 years 
is expected. 
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HE utility of a high grade hand saw lies 
is the careful selection, fabrication and 

heat treatment of the steel blade, and equal 
attention to the construction of the handle, which 
permits a long period of severe service. Crafts- 
men also require that their tools have a fine 
finish and retain their good appearance during 
service. 

A properly designed hand saw is not of uni- 
form thickness throughout. Its gage is constant 
along the tooth edge but the remainder of the 
blade tapers from the tooth edge to the back 
and from the point to the handle end. Such 
design gives proper clearance in the cut and 
good balance to the tool. This blade shape is 
produced by grinding. While the ground surface 
is smooth and uniform, it does not have the fin- 
ish or polish desired. The final polish, or glaze, 
enhances the appearance of the blade and im- 
proves it functionally. The smooth polished sur- 
face reduces friction in the cut, makes the blade 
easier to clean and improves its rust-resistance. 

In the Philadelphia plant of Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., this glazing operation is performed 
by dusting the saw with loose emery grit or flour 
and passing it under pressure under a specially 
designed polishing wheel. The quality of the 
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Handling Emery Dust 


In Saw Glazing 


By CLYDE S. CASSELS 
Plant Engineer, 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


FIG. | — Installation of 
pneumatic dust collector 
system for saw glazing 
operation at plant of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


polish desired is obtained by varying the num- 
ber of passes under the wheel and the grain size 
of the emery used. Saw makers are very critical 
of this phase of blade manufacture and expend 
considerable effort to obtain the desired finish 
quality. 

The use of loose, dry emery creates a dust 
condition, and a storage and handling problem, 
both of which are detrimental to the efficiency 
of men and machines. Dust removal at the Diss- 
ton plant was handled by means of a standard 
wheel hood and pipe system through an exhaust 
fan to a dust room, Emery was handled manu- 
ally. The lower part of the glazing machine was 
not enclosed. 

When it became necessary to replace the old 
dust collection system due to expanded activity 
and normal wear, it was decided the new system 
to be installed must provide for: (1) Removal 
of dust from the glazing operation; (2) removal 
of dust caused by the handling of spent abrasive; 
(3) elimination of manual return of spent abra- 
sive to the point of re-use, and (4) separation 
of fines from re-usable grit. 

The accompanying photographs of the com- 
pleted installation (see figs. 1 and 2) show tie 
results as developed by the contractor, Americ" 
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\\ heelabrator & Equipment Corp. in cooperation 
with Disston engineers. 

[o capture all possible dust, the machine was 
enclosed aS much as was consistent with good 
operating efficiency. This enclosure also confines 
the spent abrasive and collects it at the bottom 
of the cabinet, fig. 2, where it is picked up by 
suction and carried to a small cyclone separator 
at the machine. The cyclone removes the re- 
usable emery from the air stream but allows 
undesirable fines to be carried away. The re- 
usable abrasive passes out through a dribble 
valve in the bottom of the cyclone into a collec- 
tion chamber and from there directly to the work 
position on the operator’s bench. 

The suction duct from each cyclone separator 
joins the duct from the hood. This in turn con- 
nects to the main duct line to one of the four 
American Dustube dust collectors, fig. 3, located 
outside the building. Dust laden air from the 
glazing room is carried into this unit passing, 
with three reversals of direction, over dust hop- 
pers and up through the dust tubes. 

Due to the reduction in the velocity of air- 
stream and the reversals of direction, the larger 
dust particles are dropped from the airstream 
over the dust hopper. The fines are carried up 
into the cloth dust tubes and collect there. Only 
clean air passes through the tubes. A layer of 
fine dust gradually collects on the inside of the 
tubes. 

There is a shaking mechanism, motor operated, 
which is timed to start shaking the pivoted tube 
supports at an interval after the closing down 
of the collectors at noon and after working hours. 
The dust which is shaken out drops into a hop- 
per from which it can be removed by means of 
a sliding gate at the bottom. Some reusable 
abrasive can be recovered from the Dustube 
collectors, although the system has been designed 
to balance air velocity in such a way as to per- 
mit the removal of the dust without carrying 
off the reusable abrasive. From a practicable 













final recovery of re- 
usable emery is made. 


FIG. 3—Battery of four ec 
American Dustube col- a. ie 
lectors to which spent hh 4 
abrasive is carried from | | 
the plant. Here the im iil : 
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FIG. 2—Used emery from saw glazing operation is picked 
up from the floor by a pneumatic tube and is carried to a 
cyclone separator. Reusable abrasive is returned to the 
bench through the dribble valve, and spent abrasive is 
carried to collectors outside the plant. 


standpoint, however, it has been found the better 
practice to operate at higher than balancing 
velocities in order to carry off the maximum dust 
content, returning the reusable abrasive from 
the Dustube collector. 

The four Dustube collectors each have 536 
tubes 8 ft long by 4 to 5 in. diam. There are 15 
points of discharge from the collectors. The in- 
stallation moves air at the rate of 73,360 cfm. 
Four 40-hp motors are required to drive the 
collector fans. 

During the cold months this volume of cleaned 
air is returned directly to the glazing rooms, 
conserving heat and providing circulation. In 
warm weather, the cleaned air is discharged out- 
side the building, thus improving ventilation and 
worker comfort. 

This system, through the almost complete elim- 
ination of dust, has greatly improved working 
conditions in the glazing rooms while the novel 
arrangement of abrasive handling has resulted 
in increased worker efficiency and satisfaction. 
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The Direct Reading 
OF lb=udé 


SUMMARY: Spectrographie analysis is generally considered unsuitable 


for contents of elements greater than 5 pet. Development of the multi- 


plier-phototube as a light-measuring device makes possible improvements 


im precision and speed of analysis and removes the contents limitation. 


Successful application of the improved technique to analysis of 18-8 stain- 


less is described. 


HE latest findings of Applied Research 
1, cinemas described in this article seem 

to open up a new era in complex alloy pro- 
duction based on instrumental composition con- 
trol rather than on chemical analysis. Whether 
these conclusions are justified can best be deter- 
mined by a study of recent work completed in 
the analysis of 18-8 stainless steel by direct 
reading methods. 

Spectrographic analysis was used with much 
success during the war in the quantitative deter- 
mination of the lower percentage elements. It is 
generally felt that spectrographic analysis equals 
or surpasses chemical analysis for all percentages 
under five, but is not satisfactory for percentages 
over five. If this is true, then the spectrographic 
method is not suitable for complex alloy analysis 
in which the percentages of individual compo- 
nents, other than the major constituents, may 
amount to 20 or 30 pct of the total. 

The basic reason for this is the deviation in 
analysis introduced by the photographic emulsion 
used to record the spectra in all spectographic 
methods. Variations in the uniformity of emul- 
sion produce about a 1 pct standard deviation 
in the accuracy of results obtained. This means 
1 pet of the percentage being determined; that 
is, a 20 pet determination would have an average 
error of 0.2 pct. Since spectrographic results 
generally follow the usual error functions, an 
error double this amount, or 0.4 pet in the ex- 
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ample cited, might be expected to occur once 
every 20 times. This degree of accuracy may 
be sufficient for certain high alloy constituent 
work, but it certainly is not adequate where a 
high percentage component must be controlled 
within very close limits. A good example of this 
in stainless steel work is the specification limit 
for chromium of from 17.5 to 18.5 pet. A devia- 
tion of 0.4 pct would obviously not be allowable 
under these conditions. 

Photographic emulsion not only acts as a bar- 
rier to obtaining the highest precision, but it 
also retards the speed of analysis. Development 
of a photographic emulsion requires from 5 to 6 
min under the most favorable conditions of proc- 
essing. Considered with the other steps required 
for a single sample run, this makes the fastest 
spectrographic analysis consume at least 9 or 
10 min. 

The advent of the multiplier-phototube as a 
light measuring device of comparable sensitivity 
to the photographic emulsion offered a means for 
significantly improving both precision and speed 
of analysis. This has been accomplished in spec- 
trochemical analysis by incorporating multiplier- 
phototubes in direct-reading instruments such 
as the Quantometer. As compared with spectro- 
graphic methods, these instruments have mace 
possible about a three-fold increase in both the 
speed and the precision of analysis in the case of 
high percentage components. The significance 
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Analysis 


Stainless Steels 








By M. F. HASLER 


Director of Research, 
Applied Research Laboratories, 
Glendale, Calif. 


of this development in respect to the production 
of complex alloys is apparent. 

The increase of speed and accuracy in spectro- 
chemical analysis has created two problems. The 
first essential is that good standards be obtain- 
able, since the method is entirely a relative one, 
and analysis of an unknown sample depends upon 
an analysis of a known sample. Fairly large 
quantities of standard materials should be avail- 
able, since it is desirable to standardize at rather 
frequent intervals and materials are gradually 
used up by the necessary grinding and finishing 
as well as by the spark discharge utilized to 
evaporate the standard. 

The second problem has to do with a rapid 
method of calculating results in the case of a 
large number of high percentage components. It 
is true that in the measurement of minor con- 
stituents in systems such as low alloy steel, in- 
struments employing photomultipliers can be 
made direct reading and are termed as such. 
Nevertheless, the analysis is slightly more com- 
plicated in the case of complex alloys since the 
various constituents are, in practice, compared 
with the major constituent. This problem is 
solved by obtaining what amounts to a first ap- 
proximation of the analysis directly from the 
instrument, and then utilizing a simple addition 


and a slide rule calculation, obtaining corrected 


lues from this first approximation. This can 
done very rapidly, with the result that it does 
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not appreciably slow down the analysis. It is 
possible to complete a single analysis of stainless 
steel, including the preparation of the sample, 
in from 2 to 3 min and a duplicate analysis in 
slightly over 3 min. 

The results shown below on 18-8 stainless steel 
indicate that this method can adequately compete 
with routine chemical methods in the complete 
analysis of this material for all metallic constitu- 
ents. This includes the high percentages for 
chromium and nickel as well as the lower per- 
centages for manganese, silicon and the various 
stabilizers such as columbium, molybdenum, ti- 
tanium and tungsten. Certain impurities such 
as copper can be easily determined at the same 
time. 

To appreciate just what has been accomplished, 
it is interesting to consider the specifications for 
some of the instruments involved. In the case 
of complex alloys of iron such as stainless steels 
and tool steels, the spectra obtained are quite 
complicated; therefore, the analysis requires an 
instrument of rather large dispersion in order 
to adequately separate the lines of the spectrum. 
For this reason the Two Meter Spectrometer has 
been used in all this work to date. This is shown 
in fig. 1 as essentially a Two Meter Spectrograph 
to which has been attached a receiver case con- 
taining receiver slits and the multiplier photo- 
tubes used to convert the light of the various 
spectrum lines into electrical currents. The cur- 
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Direct Reading Analysis 





Continued 


rents so generated are used to charge condensers 
which are mounted in the recording console 
shown in fig. 1. 

Upon completion of the discharge cycle, the 
charging of the condensers is terminated and the 
amplifier and strip chart recorder system are 
connected in turn to the various condensers, one 
at a time. This allows the charge on each to be 
recorded under conditions of bias and sensitivity, 
determined by control knobs on the front of the 
console. These control knobs have been preset by 
utilizing two standard samples, one of low and 
the other of high concentration. A preliminary 
analysis or “chart analysis” is then recorded di- 
rectly on specially printed scales reading directly 
in percentage composition. As indicated above, 
these are rapidly converted to the final precise 
analysis. 

The spark-like discharge to the sample is pro- 
vided by the Multisource unit shown in fig. 1. 
It was found very early in the study of high per- 
centage alloys that the conventional high voltage 
spark unit, which has been widely employed to 
date, proved unsatisfactory. 

This was due to the fact that variations in the 





compositions of one element would affect the 
determination of another element principally 
because of the high percentage involved. By, 
choosing special conditions on the Multisourc: 
which provide a unidirectional pulse of current 
to the sample, these effects of variable composi 
tion of one element influencing the determinatior 
of another have been entirely eliminated. Thi 
greatly simplifies both the standardization and 
‘alculating problems. 

In order to set up the scales which provide th: 
direct reading preliminary analysis it has been 
necessary to develop a graphical method of calcu 
lation. This is used only for the basic calibration 
of the instrument and is not required once th« 
printed scales, on which the chart analysis is 
read directly, have been developed. The sim 
plicity of the actual calculations is shown in 
table I. 

The results obtained for stainless steel analysis 
are, as indicated above, quite significant. 
Average deviations for a single analysis of 0.3 
pet of the quantity being measured have been 
repeatedly obtained for the chromium and nickel 
analyses of this type of material. This means 
that the average deviation in an 18 pct chromium 
analysis will be about 0.06 pct and in an 8 pct 
nickel analysis about 0.03 pct. Such deviations 
compare quite well with routine chemical analy- 
ses used for the control of these alloys. 





FIG. |—Multisource unit, recording console, and two meter spec rograph with receiver case containing the multiplier phototubes 
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TABLE | 


Example of Calculation Method for Conversion of 
Chart Analysis to Final Analysis. 





Si, ls 


Ni, | Mn, | um, 
Pet Pet | Factor 


i Cr, | 
| eg Re Le 
-_ 
23 | 
| 
























Chart Analysis. . 17.52 
7.82 | 


.52 | 26.85 | 1.018 
Final Analysis... . | Se 


Factor = ———_—_—____ 
71.5 — sum 


Final Analysis = chart analysis © factor 


Table II shows repeat analyses obtained over 
an 8-hr day. These analyses were taken about 
every half hour as part of a production run of 
analyses in order to illustrate the general repro- 
ducibility and stability of the instrument. It 
should be pointed out that these analyses are the 
averages of duplicates and require about 3 min 
to complete from the time the sample is received. 
Also indicated previously, manganese, silicon, 
and the various stabilizers can be determined 
concurrently with the analysis of chromium and 
nickel. 

In cases where it is necessary to determine very 
low percentages of residual impurities, a sepa- 
rate type of discharge, also obtainable from the 
Multisource unit, can be utilized, and these ele- 
ments can be determined with a separate dis- 
charge to the sample. In general, another 40 sec 
would be required to complete this extra work; 
however the thoroughness of analyses such as 
those indicated, obtained by a combination of the 
two techniques, would be far beyond any control 
that is usually exercised chemically in these com- 












TABLE II 


Comparison of Repeat Analyses Results. 
ita 

Chromium | ‘Nick | Manganese Silicon 
Chemical Analysis | 19.34 | 8.36 29 0.67 0.82 


Spectrochemical 


8:30 a.m. 19.30 | 8.39 0.68 | 0.51 
9 a.m. | 19.39 | 8.45 | 0.69 0.52 
9:30 a.m. 19.38 | 8.44 0.68 0.51 
10 a.m. | 19.38 8.41 0.68 0.52 
10:30 a.m. 19.40 8.31 0.67 0.53 


* Sample was inserted into production analysis run once every 
half hour. Instrument recalibrated during production run between 
each analysis of above sample. 


plex alloys. 

From the above results, it will be apparent that 
this work represents an advance in the field of 
analysis possible by spectrochemical methods. 
Ranges of analysis heretofore considered beyond 
the reach of any means other than chemical 
analysis are now open by this new method. Gen- 
erally, results can be obtained by this method at 
least seven to ten times as rapidly as by chemical 
methods, and about three times as rapidly as by 
spectrographic methods. 

The net effect of these improvements should 
result in more economical production of high 
percentage alloys under controlled conditions, 
which will allow meeting closer specifications 
than have been used in the past. Lower costs and 
improved quality resulting from better analytical 
contro] will permit the use of these alloys in 
many new applications. 





Centrifugally Actuated Fixture Eliminates Chatter 


UICK Dynaflow transmissions include a large 

aluminum diecasting called a reaction flange 
that must be faced in a cut so true that varia- 
tions from flatness in excess of 0.0005 in. result 
in rejection. Machining at the Buick Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., plant in Flint, Mich., is done 
in a Heald Bore-matic with the flange fastened to 
a faceplate to which the work is clamped only at 
the hub while the facing cut is made and a lip 
diameter is turned. 

Some difficulty was experienced initially be- 
cause of chatter, but this has been overcome by 
the use of several weights pivoted to the face 
plate on shoulder screws, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. These weights are so ar- 
ranged that, as the face plate and work are ro- 
tated, the heavy ends of the weights move out- 
vard as a result of centrifugal force. This causes 

he short arm of each weight to press against the 
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edge of the casting, which is thus held securely 
and free of chatter while the carbide tools make 
the exceedingly smooth cuts required. 
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Units Speed Strip Steel Handling 





FiG. I—Handling of sheared strip stock from a press to a loading truck or skid is simplified by 
this portable unit. Called the Stripveyor, this unit will handle strip up to 3/16 in. 


FIG. 2—Stacking of strip as narrow as I!/, in. and in lengths up to 10 ft, as fast as the shear 
will cut, is possible with the Strip-Stacker shown here. As one stack is completed, it is moved back 
to make room for a second stack. 
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Domestic Iron Powder Industry Threatened 


Low cost competition from Sweden seen aided by lower tariff 


and devaluation of currency. ... Two U. S. producers have 


withdrawn from market— js, JOHN ANTHONY. 


New York—Serious threat to 
the continued existence of domes- 
tic sources of iron powder is seen 
in low cost competition from 
Sweden. This is aggravated by 
recent reductions in the tariff. 
Also it is conceivable that im- 
ported powders could be priced 
lower as a result of devaluation 
of Swedish currency. 

In the event of another war, im- 
ports from Sweden might well be 
cut off, leaving the U. S. with in- 
adequate plant facilities. The se- 
riousness of this situation is 
highlighted by the shutdown re- 
cently by Buel Metals Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Not quite two years 
ago Metals Disintegrating Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., withdrew from 
the market. Both of these devel- 
opments were the outgrowth of 
low priced Swedish competition. 


Captured Half the Market 

The low cost iron producer in 
Sweden has already captured 
nearly half the total domestic 
market. Sweden is currently ship- 
ping about 2700 net tons of iron 
powder a year into this country. 
Production by the domestic indus- 
try is about 2900 tons a year. 

The iron powder market in the 
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U.S. can be divided into two basic 
types of application. Domestic 
producers are selling about 1500 
tons a year for compacting small 
parts, impregnated bearings and 
friction uses. About 1000 tons a 
year is being sold for magnetic 
cores and other electronic uses. 
Something over 100 tons a year is 
sold for miscellaneous applica- 
tions not related to either of the 
above uses. 


Undersells Domestic Iron 

Swedish iron powder is going 
principally into the first type of 
application. It is in competition 
with the low priced domestic re- 
duced iron powders, in which it 
undersells the domestic produc- 
tion by anywhere from ‘%¢ to 
6!.¢ per lb. Domestic producers 
believe there would be little of 
their lower priced reduced iron 
powder sold, were it not for the 
need of fabricators to mix domes- 
tic iron with the imported powder 
in order to prevent growing of 
the compacted part during sin- 
tering. 

There has been a good deal of 
agitation by domestic producers 
for tariff protection. This was 
originally set at $2.25 per long 
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ton back in the 1930’s. The Swed- 
ish Trade Agreement of 1935 re- 
duced the duty to $1.25 per long 
ton. Recently the Annecy Agree- 
ment reduced the duty to 62%4¢ a 
ton. This works out to 234 mills 
per lb, an insignificant rate of 
duty. 

The general policy of the Ad- 
ministration under the Reciprocal 
Trade Act is to oppose any up- 
ward revisions in tariff rates. Ac- 
tion so far by the industry has 
foundered on this principle. There 
is still some possibility of tariff 


Turn to Page 112 


K-F Indicates a Short Layoff 
Detroit—Kaiser-Frazer has in- 
dicated that the present layoff of 
5000 workers at Willow Run will 
not be for long. According to K-F, 
the shutdown is not due to the 
steel strike or to any major 
changes in its recent line of cars. 
Meanwhile, more than 3500 en- 
gineering, design, clerical, main- 
tenance and other workers are 
continuing on the job. 


Allis-Chalmers Lays Off 2500 


Milwaukee — Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. on Oct. 20 laid off 2500 
of its workers at the West Allis 
plant because of steel shortages. 
Employees will be advanced 
money to pay their mutual aid or- 
ganization dues and premiums on 
life insurance policies. 
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INACTIVE POWDER PRODUCER: Feeding the reinforced concrete electrolytic tanks 
with Armco ingot iron sheets when Buel Metals Co., Painesville, Ohio, was producing 
low-cost electrolytic iron powder. More recently a producer of reduced iron powder, 
this company recently went out of production because of low-cost foreign competition. 


lron Powder 


Continued from Page III 
action, however, since imports of 
Ferrum, 
Ltd., are coming into the country 


Canadian iron made by 


at a rate of $12.50 per net ton 
under another classification. 


Fear New Treating Technique 
The principal fear of domestic 
producers is that the Swedish pro- 
ducer may introduce a new treat- 
ment technique which would make 
mixing with domestic powder un- 
necessary, and thus monopolize 
the entire low priced domestic 
market. The great density of the 
Swedish product, which is largely 
responsible for its growth during 
sintering, is inherent in the Swed- 
ish production process. Their de- 
sire for a larger tonnage from the 
U. S. market make work 
along these lines obvious. At least 
one domestic producer is at pres- 


would 


ent buying Swedish powder and 
giving it further treatment to- 
ward this end. 

Domestic producers are handi- 
capped in reducing their cost of 
production by several important 
factors. The domestic industry is 
comprised of three or four major 
producers, each producing from 
314 to 5 tons a day. There are also 
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several smaller producers whose 
products are not in 
competition with Swedish powder. 
At these relatively low production 
rates, coupled with U. S. labor 
rates at approximately 4 times the 
Swedish rate, it has not been pos- 


specialized 


sible so far to make costs com- 
petitive. 


Steel Firms May Enter Field 

Several producers have esti- 
mated that if their capacity could 
be expanded to between 15 and 
50 tons a day, their costs could 
conceivably be brought down suf- 
ficiently to meet present Swedish 
prices. But the Swedes have not 
taken advantage of the recent 30 
pet devaluation of the kroner, 
which might permit them to re- 
duce their prices by about another 
cent. 

Domestic producers have been 
concentrating on the higher grade 
iron powders required for elec- 
tronic And _ hover- 
background is the 
knowledge that when the domestic 
market expands well beyond its 
present tonnage, the steel indus- 
try may enter the field with a 
process by which iron powder can 
be blown from hot iron, a method 
pioneered by the Germans toward 
the end of the war. 


applications. 
ing in the 


Requests Defense Work Be 
Placed in Distressed Areas 


Washington—The Defense Dep: 
recently requested contractors 
with Army, Navy, and Air Force 
orders to place their subcontracts 
with firms in distressed 
areas, whenever feasible. 

Under instructions from the 
White House, the Munitions Board 
is already following a general pol- 
icy of awarding prime contracts 
to firms in such areas “provided 
the bid from the distressed area 
is as low as any other bid.” 

The board approved 
placing of negotiated contracts in 
distressed areas where this can be 
done without “disadvantage to the 
government.” 


labor 


also has 


Will Visit European Steel Plants 

Weirton, W. Va.—Two Weirton 
Steel Co. officials expect to learn 
something from European steel- 
makers on the use of oxygen to 
increase production. Julius H. 
Strassburger, manager of the ser- 
vice and maintenance department, 
and William F. McGarrity, assis- 
tant to the manager of the steel 
works department, will visit steel 
plants in Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, France, Italy 
and England. 

Because of low-grade European 
coal and ore, use of oxygen in 
steelmaking has been more high- 
ly developed through necessity. 
Weirton is building a 400-ton-a- 
day oxygen plant at its Weirton 
mill. 


Aluminum Used for Sheathing 


Pittsburgh—Childers Mfg. Co., 
Houston, has developed a combi- 
nation weather-resistant barrier 
and jacket of aluminum foil for 
low-cost sheathing of insulated 
pipe lines in refineries and indus- 
trial plants. 

Shipped in 4-ft-wide rolls 100 
ft long, the new product is cut 
and applied on the job, eliminat- 
ing roll-forming and shop work. 
It consists of 0.0055-in. Alcoa cor- 
rugated foil bonded to an insulat- 
ing barrier. 
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Strikes Hit Tool and Die Industry Too 


Delegates to NTDMA blame falling order volume on strike 


uncertainty ... Many new models and new products expected 
to be delayed until second quarter of 1950. 


New York—The steel, coal and 
aluminum strikes, which have al- 
ready caused uncounted loss to 
manufacturing industries, are now 
being felt keenly by tool and die 
makers. This was a focal point 
of concern to tool and die men 
who came here for the annual 
meeting of the National Tool & 
Die Manufacturers Assn. early 
this week. 

They report that uncertainty 
over the strike situation has 
caused some manufacturers of 
metal and plastic products to de- 
fer ordering the special tools, 
dies, jigs, fixtures, molds, gages 
and special machinery needed to 
bring out new or redesigned mod- 
els. Prior to the labor impasse 
tool and die business had been 
improving. In August new orders 
increased 11 pct, shipments 15 pct 
and backlogs 3 pet compared with 
July. 


New Models To Be Delayed 

The somber note of the strike 
has changed all that. It looks as 
if orders received in September 
have reverted to the lower levels 
of spring and early summer, ac- 
cording to Centre W. Holmberg, 
vice-president of the association 
and president of August W. Holm- 
berg & Co., Inc., N. Y. He added 
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that shipments appear to have 
held about even, but that this has 
naturally brought some decrease 
in backlogs. 

Mr. Holmberg pointed out that 
while these downward trends may 
continue until the strikes are set- 
tled, orders for special tooling 
can’t continue 1ow indefinitely if 
general business is to regain the 
levels reached in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Meanwhile, it appears certain 
that many new products and new 
models of old products scheduled 
to make their debut the first of 
the vear will now be delayed un- 
til the second quarter of 1950. 
Their production is 
without special dies, molds and 
other tools. 

Jack Kleinoder of John Volkert 
Metal Stamping Co., Queens Vil- 
lage, L. I., reported that television 
retooling is exceeding that of any 
other consumer product. He 
pointed out that component parts 
which were formerly made in 
small lots are now being planned 
for mass production, but changes 
in design will continue. 


impossible 


The impact of the $15 billion 
defense program will soon be felt 
by the tool and die industry, ac- 
cording to A. A. Stauber of the 


Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons 


Daco Machine and Tool Co., 
Brooklyn. Frank K. Wilkstrom of 
Frank W. Wilkstrom & Sons, Inc., 
3rooklyn, said that the Air Corps 
had begun to place orders for 
experimental small parts, and pro- 
duction can be expected to in- 
crease next year. 


Lukens Elevates Officers 


Coatesville, Pa. — The board of 
directors of Lukens Steel Co. has 
elected Robert W. Wolcott chair- 
man of the 
board. For the 
past 24 years 
Mr. Wolcott has 
been president 
of the company. 

At the same 
time Charles 
Lukens Huston, 
Jr. was elected 
to succeed Mr. 
Wolcott as pres- 
ident. The changes, voted last week, 
became effective at the end of the 
company’s fiscal year on Oct. 30 





Charles L. Huston 


Packaging Exhibit Sets Record 


Detroit—The fourth annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition held here, 
Oct. 4-6, established a new record 
of 4000 registered visitors. The 
number of exhibitors was also the 
largest in the history of the 
society. 

Next year’s exhibit will be held 
either in Philadelphia or Cleve- 
land. 
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ARMCO EXPANDING—Ground 
was broken recently for the con- 
struction of a new $12 million 
openhearth plant at ARMCO 
STEEL CORP’S East Works 
plant at Middletown, Ohio. The 
plant will consist of three 225- 
ton openhearth furnaces capable 
400.000 tons of 
steel ingots annually. 


of producing 


TAKES OVER 


has been made of the acquisition 


Announcement 


of the controlling interest of the 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, by the PITTSBURGH 
GEAR CO., Pittsburgh. New of- 
ficers for Ottumwa are: Lou 
Mervis, president; E. R. Phillips, 
vice-president in charge of sales: 
and Francis Knuth, vice-presi- 
dent. 


CANADIAN BRANCH— 
Hughes Tool Corp., Houston, has 
formed a Canadian corporation, 
HUGHES TOOL SERVICE, 
LTD., Calgary. Their 
warehouse will be in Edmonton 


main 


and they will sell tool bits 
through their authorized dis 


tributors. 


BU YS—Cone-Drive Gears, divi 
sion of MICHIGAN TOOL CO., 
Detroit, has purchased the Tra 
Mich., plant of Pa 
Alterations will be 


verse City, 
sons Corp. 
undertaken shortly and it is 
hoped that operations can begin 


early next yea) 


OPENING IN CHICAGO A 
regional branch at 815 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, has been 
established by the YALE & 


TOWNE MFG. CO. The new 
branch will handle the sale, re 
pair, maintenance and spare 
parts service of hoists, scales 


and industrial trucks. 


EASTERN SALES 
New York sales division with 


A western 


headquarters in the Cutler Bldg. 
at Rochester, has been estab- 
lished by TINNERMAN PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Cleveland. Chris 
Ringhaver, formerly with the 
Cincinnati office, has been named 


sales manager. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


JET LABORATORY — Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, division of 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP.. 
East Hartford, Conn,, has an- 
nounced that their new $12 mil- 
lion laboratory, designed and 
built expressly for test of ex 
perimental jet engines, named 
the Andrew Willgoos Turbine 
Laboratory, is nearing comple- 
tion. Operations will begin in 
the early part of 1950. 


COST SAVINGS 
Savin’,” 


“Sittin’ ana 
a color-sound slide film 
showing how industrial capaci- 
tors cut industrial power costs, 
has been produced by the GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Sche- 


nectady. 


MORE ANODES The Fed- 
erated Metals Div. of the 
AMERICAN SMELTING & RE- 
FINING CO., New York, has 
expanded its business in elec- 
troplater’s anodes through the 
acquisition of the 
facilities of the Metallurgica! 
Products Co., Philadelphia. 


production 


NORTHWESTERN REP—But- 
terfield Div. of Union Twist 
Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt., man- 
ufacturers of industrial cutting 
tools, has announced the ap- 
ROGERS, 
Seattle, as their representative 


pointment of F. P, 


in Oregon and Washington. 


ACQUISITION The entire 
capital stock of A. C. Woods & 
Co., Rockford, Ill., steel fabrica 
tors, has been purchased by the 
KROPP FORGE CO., Chicago. 
The transaction involved ap- 
$500,000. Kropp 
immediate 


proximately 
will take over the 
operation of the plant as a di- 
vision of their company. 


TOOL DISTRIBUTOR Firth 
Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., 
McKeesport, Pa., manufacturers 
of carbide and high speed stee! 
tools, has appointed TOOLS, 
INC., Ardmore, Pa.. as a dis- 
tributor in eastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey. 





Eutectic Opens New Plant 


New York—Over 400 guests of 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. «t- 
tended the formal opening of the 
company’s new plant in Flushing. 
N. Y., recently. 

Highlight of the afternoon was 
a tour of the plant. Guests were 
shown the laboratories, foundry, 
chemical division, EutectoFilm 
section and the giant high speed 
extrusion presses of Eutectic’s de- 
sign. At various points along the 
tour, welding booths were in ac- 
tual operation to demonstrate the 
unique surface-alloying proper- 
ties of 5 of Eutectic’s most popu- 
lar are and torch rods. Interest 
centered around the new Eutec- 
Hand-Omatic, the hand-guided, 
no-are-gap electrode for 
which has only recently been made 
available to the public. 


steel 


Orders 60,000 Tons of Rails 


New York — The Pennsylvania 
R.R. has placed orders for 60,000 
net tons of new steel rail for de- 
livery beginning next May. 

All the new rail will be put into 
main line trackage over the sys- 
tem. It will be of the heaviest sec- 
tions, weighing 155 lb, 140 lb and 
133 lb per yd. 


Edward R. Stettinius Dies 


Greenwich, Conn.—Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., 49, died here of a 
heart attack on Oct. 31. Mr. Stet- 
tinius was chairman of the board 
of U. S. Steel Corp. in 1940 when 
he left to take a defense post in 
Washington as an aide to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He became lend- 
lease administrator in 1941. Ip 
November, 1944, he succeeded 
Cordell Hull as Secretary of State, 
a post he held until June, 1945. 


A. J. Jennings Dies 


Cleveland—A. J. Jennings, vic« 
president, Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Corp. and Farval Corp., died Oct 
30. He was 54. He had been chair- 
man of the general commercial! 
committee of American Gear Man 
ufacturers Assn. and was one 0! 
the founders of the American So- 
ciety of Lubricating Engineers. 
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lnvestors Eye Steel Common Stocks 


Some specialists feel steel earnings have their wild gyrations 
behind them . . . Study of mutual fund holdings shows many 


are still skeptical —s, GeorGE F. SULLIVAN 


New York—Though steel has 
for years been more or less king 
of the “prince and pauper” indus- 
tries, some investment people now 
believe its wildest gyrations are 
over. At least they feel that its 
violent ups and downs may not be 
much, if any, worse than those of 
many other industries which are 
fairly well regarded by investors. 

Certainly the common stocks of 
steel companies have not had too 
lush a reputation in the past. But 
these investment analysts are con- 
vinced that steel management is 
far different today than it was 
before the war. On this few will 
disagree. Steelmakers know a lot 
more about costs and have more 
data on markets. They have put a 
lot of money into improved ma- 
chinery and research and have 
taken steps to diversify its prod- 
icts and its customers. 

This is the reasoning of the 
relatively small group of men of 
finance who believe that steel 
stocks are good investments. They 
ire far from a majority or com- 
mon stocks of steel firms probably 
would not be as undervalued as 
they are said to be. 


Hold Steel In Low Esteem 
A check of the portfolios of the 
leading mutual funds shows in 
what relatively low esteem a large 
part of the financial community 
holds steel company common 
stocks. This is not true of all these 
rge funds. Some of their execu- 
tives have apparently concluded 
at these stocks are a good buy. 
Perhaps the largest of these 
funds is Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, with total assets of about 
$200 million, of which approxi- 
itely $195 million are in common 
tocks. This fund has a little over 
$2 million in the common stock of 
Bethlehem and Youngstown Sheet 
« Tube, or 1.1 pet of its total in- 
tments. The total steel common 
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holdings of Adams Express Co., a 
mutual fund, amount to $142,000 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, out 
of a total common stock holding 
of over $31 million. The figures 
used here are the latest available 
reports, generally as of Dec. 31, 
1948, 

One of the Keystone Custodian 
Funds with common stocks total- 
ing over $25 million has no steel 
shares; another has about $1.6 
million of Bethlehem and National 
Steel out of a total of $20 million in 
common stocks in the fund. The 
Lehman Corp., an investment trust 
with over $65 million in common 
stocks, does not have a nickel in 
steels. 

Some Exceptions Noted 

The $58 million State Street In- 
vestment Trust, considered by 
many to be very well managed, 
does not have a dollar in steels. 
Another with a zero in ‘ 
the Eaton & Howard 


‘steels” is 

Salanced 
Fund, which has more than $20 
million invested in common stocks. 
The Wellington Fund, a_ well 
known mutual fund, has 0.2 pet of 
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"Whew! I've been working like a man 
today!" 


its assets in steel. Out of some $34 
million in common stocks it lists 
“steels” at $139,750. The $62 mil- 
lion Tri-Continental Corp. has 1.1 
pet of its money in steel. 

There are a few exceptions. 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, a $23 
million fund well regarded in 
financial circles, has 3.5 pet of its 
funds invested in the common 
stocks of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, U. S. Steel and National 
Steel. Of the $60,772,357 invest- 
ments in Dividend Shares, Inc., of 
which $57,600,000 is in common 
stocks, there are about $4,307,000 
in steel company common stocks, 
or 6.8 pet of its total funds. Its 
stocks are Bethlehem, Inland, Na- 
tional Steel, Republic, U. S. Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

One other fund stands out for 
its steel] common holdings. Funda- 
mental Investors, Inc., has 6.1 pet 
of its total investment in steel 
company common stocks. Out of 
some $29 million in common 
shares it has almost $2 million 
invested in Bethlehem, National, 
Sharon, Wheeling and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. 


Will Assist Small Business 
By Spreading Buying Information 

Washington—As the first of 
several plans under consideration 
to assist small business, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
is arranging with the Commerce 
Dept. to help spread buying in- 
formation. 

Under this move, small firms 
that want to get in on ECA export 
business will shortly be able to 
phone, write or call in person at 
the nearest of the Commerce’s 42 
field offices, according to the ECA 
Office of Small Business. 

They will be told what goods 
are currently needed and just who 
is buying what. This service is 
to include names and addresses of 
firms abroad which are importing 
specific products under ECA au- 
thorizations. 

This service will also include 
explanation of ECA pricing pro- 
visions, directions for documen- 
tation and for marking shipments. 
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Bethlehem Steel Signs With Steelworkers 


Union wins on non-contributory pensions but loses on non- 


contributory social insurance . . . Agreement is expected to 


set a pattern for larger steel companies. 


Cleveland—Culminating secret 
meetings between Bethlehem Steel 
officials and United Steelworkers 
officers which began on Sunday, 
Oct. 23 in New York, a strike- 
settling agreement was. signed 
here late Monday, Oct. 31. 

Bethlehem 
resumed as 
possible. The 


Operations in all 
plants were being 
quickly as union 
won its demand for a non-con- 
tributory pension but lost its case 
for non-contributory social insur- 
ance. 

The union estimates the pension 
plan will cost Bethlehem close to 
12¢ per hr. Social insurance will 
cost the company and the employees 
each 2'5¢ per hr. 


Details Are Listed 

benefits are 
expected to 1950, 
while pension payments will await 


Social insurance 


begin Jan. 1, 


negotiations on details. These are 
expected to be cleared up by Jan. 
1, 1950, but not later than Mar. 1, 
1950. At that time the new pension 
system will go into operation. 

A minimum pension of $100 a 
month, including social security 
provided for em- 
ployees with 25 or more years of 
After 15 years’ 
service, and up to 25 years or more, 
employees will be eligible at 65 for 
a minimum pension of $4 a month 
for each years’ service. An out- 


payments, is 


service at age 65. 


standing feature of the contract 
is that it must be submitted 
to stockholders for approval. 
Early reports indicated no diffi- 
culty from that quarter, since the 
plan was said to be an expansion 
of one in effect at Bethlehem for 
26 years, and which paid a mini- 
mum of $50 a month to employees 
with 25 years’ service. 


Pian May Re Pattern 

It was believed that Bethlehem 
had set a general pattern for the 
larger steel companies and it was 
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expected early this week thai 
agreements would be reached 
quickly between other large steel 
firms and the union. Early opin- 
ion indicated that most smaller 
firms would be unable to stand 
such a financial burden. 
According to some veteran steel 
leaders, the Bethlehem agreement 


Problems Facing Industry 


New York — The Bethlehem 
agreement is expected to pro- 
vide a pattern for settlement 
between major steel companies 


and the union. The accompany- 
ing reports by Iron Age editors 
highlight problems which will 
face steel producers and steel 
consumers as the industry pre- 
pares to go back to work.—Ed. 





puts its president, Eugene G. 
Grace, to the forefront as a cham- 
pion of social security in the steel 
industry. Private statements by 
some steel men showed complete 
surprise at the size of the com- 
pany contribution. 

The Bethlehem contract runs 
until Dee. 31, 1951, or 26 months. 
But the union can reopen the 
agreement on wage rates only on 
Dec. 31, 1950. The health insur- 
ance and pension program can run 
until Oct. 31, 1954, but the union 
reserves the right to terminate 
both programs Dec. 31, 1951, if 
the company attempts to make 
any “undesirable changes” at that 
time. No elaboration was made 
by the union on this statement. 


Company Can’t Cancel 

The formula for determining 
pensions will not be on the basis 
of total hours worked. It is— 
total wages paid during the past 
10 years divided by 120 months, 
and 1 pet of this quotient multi- 
plied by the number of vears’ 


service. If this amounts to more 
than the minimum guaranteed 
pension the employee gets the 
benefit. 

The current pension plan pro- 
vided for cancellation but the new 
plan can not be cancelled by the 
company. The union estimates 
that the average pension now is 
$46 a month paid by Bethlehem. 
The new agreement, the union 
says, will represent a 70 pct in- 
increase, with the new average, 
plus social security benefits, ex- 
pected to be approximately $110 
a month. But there is no limit 
to what the employee is entitled 
to under the formula. 

The new plan, like the old one, 
makes no provision for compul- 
sory retirement. Bethlehem now 
has 2500 employees past 65 years 
of age; 733 past 70 years; and 
146 past 75. 

The social security plan con- 
tributed to equally by the com- 
pany and the employees provides 
for a minimum $2,100 life insur- 
ance policy, an average of $3,000, 
and a maximum of about $4,500. 
Paid-up insurance on retirement 
will range between $1,250 and 
$1,500. 

Sick benefits are $26 a week for 
26 weeks. A Blue Cross hospital- 
ization plan is to be set up for 
the wife and for children (under 
19) of the employee, with 70 days’ 
hospitalization provided for. 


Settlement Puts Pressure On 
Steel Operating, Sales Depts. 


Chicago—Scrambling for steel 
is back with a vengeance. The 
strike settlement now switches all 
the pressure to the operating and 
sales departments of the mills. 
Quotas are back. Conversion is 
back. Premium price gray mar- 
kets are again with us and best 
steel promises on new orders from 
the mills are well into next year. 

Steel executives report 
they are 100 pct on the quota basis 
for allocation of all major steel 
items. Alloy, stainless and rails 
are the general exceptions so far. 
The quotas are based on the first 
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9 months’ experience with con- 
sumers. 

Also brought back by the strike 
is conversion. One mill has 
booked cold-rolled steel conver- 
sion through the first quarter. 
Hot-rolled conversion tonnages 
are open for December if the con- 
sumer can get ingots, billets or 
slabs into the converting mills on 
time. The prices paid by the mills 
for this semi-finished steel are the 
same as they were a year ago. 


Mills Behind on Deliveries 

Thus the steel industry is at 
present back in the steel shortage 
groove of a year ago. Demand is 
strong. The orders received dur- 
ing the strike period, which were 
accepted by the mills, are now be- 
ing entered and promises made. 
Generally, it will take 4 to 6 weeks 
to clean up the old orders prom- 
ised for delivery in October. Then 
the new batch, plus former com- 
mitments, will be worked out. 
Orders entered today cannot be 
scheduled and won’t be promised 
for a few weeks, as the mills don’t 
vet know how far behind the de- 
livery eightball they are. 

On the average the best prom- 
ises for new tonnages this week 
are as follows: Hot-rolled sheets, 
late February; cold-rolled sheets, 
end of March; plates, early Feb- 
ruary; bars, end of February; 
shapes, early February. 


Steel Industry Struggles 
With Tough Production Problems 


Pittsburgh—A minimum of 3 
weeks, probably more, will pass 
before the steel industry climbs 
back to the same operating rate of 
approximately 85 pct of capacity 
prevailing before the strike. 

It will be a week before steel is 
rolling from the mills in any quan- 
tity, although some metal will be 
shipped within a few days due to 
the fact that ingots poured just 
before the strike will be available 
for heating and rolling. 

Estimates of the time required 
get back to normal range from 
+ weeks to as much as 35 days. 

Chief bottleneck will be the 

blast furnaces. Some operators 


+ 
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expect them to be “sick” for as 
much as a week. Initial taps will 
come within a few days, but they 
are expected to be so high in sili- 
con and sulphur that they’ll be 
poured into cinder pots and hauled 
away. 

Expect Heavy Scrap Charges 

Meanwhile, heavier charges of 
scrap will be substituted for hot 
metal in the openhearths. But it 
was pointed out that for high car- 
bon heats scrap is a poor substi- 
tute. There is some cold iron 
available, but hardly enough to 
bridge the gap. 

The openhearths themselves will 
constitute a problem. 

One company is reported to 
have lost 33 roofs as early as 10 
days ago. In addition, more roofs 
are expected to cave in with re- 
turn to melting temperatures. 

While some refractories pro- 
ducers were confident they will be 
able to meet the expected heavy 
demand following resumption of 
operations, at least one indicated 
that a shortage of silica brick is 
likely to develop. He pointed out 
that two carloads of brick are 
necessary to rebuild one roof. 


Some Repairs Delayed 

Refractories producers have 
been in constant touch with steel 
companies in an effort to deter- 
mine their post-strike needs, and 
have been building up inventories 
so that they will be in a position 
to ship promptly. Steel companies 
normally do not carry a large in- 
ventory of brick. Such repairs 
have not been possible during 
the strike, as this does not come 
under the union definition of 
maintenance under strike condi- 
tions. 

Generally speaking, producers 
do not expect material shortages 
to develon, although at least one 
mill expected possible bottlenecks 
in limestone and dolomite. 


Unions Have Cooperated 

Union officials have cooperated 
with producers in maintaining 
plants so that operations can be 
resumed with a minimum of delay. 
There were few exceptions to this. 
One company reported that re- 





Industry's Reaction 


New York—Benjamin F. 
Fairless, U. S. Steel president, 
followed announcement of the 
Bethlehem settlement by about 
an hour with this statement: 

“We renew our earlier propo- 
sal to sit down with the steel- 
workers union in an endeavor 
to negotiate a mutually satis- 
factory program of insurance 
and pensions for our employees. 
Of course, we will study the 
Bethlehem statement which was 
announced tonight.” 


Cleveland—Charles M. White, 
president, Republic Steel Corp., 
said on Monday night he would 
have to make a study of the 
Bethlehem settlement. He had 
no comment to make on Philip 
Murray’s statement that Re- 
public Steel was expected to 
come to an agreement with the 
union. 


Pittsburgh—Officials of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., in an 
unprecedented move Monday 
night, said they would make an 
all-night study of the Bethle- 
hem agreement. 


Washington—Meetings sched- 
uled here between Federal Me- 
diator Cyrus S. Ching and 
J & L, Renublic and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, to be held 
Tuesday of this week were can- 
celled Monday night. They will 
not be held unless future events 
dictate. 


fusal of the union to go along 
with repairs on a continuous an- 
nealing furnace will hold up 
operations as much as a week. 

Operating officials are optimis- 
tic that worker efficiency will be 
good. The long layoff has pinched 
many steelworkers in the pocket 
book to the point where they will 
be anxious to get going and in- 
crease their earnings in an effort 
to offset strike losses. 


Some Steel Consumers Must 
Close to Rebuild Inventories 


Chicago—Steel consumers are 
busy trying to calculate when full 
production can be restored. On 
the whole, most durable goods 
will fee] the full effect of the 30- 
day strike about the last 2 weeks 
in November. The gap between 
the end of the strike and normal 
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steel shipments varies with prod- 
ucts. Each consumer is also af- 
fected differently. On the average 
it will be Dec. 1 before most steel 
consumers in the Midwest will be 
able to regain a good enough steel 
inventory to resume full produc- 
tion schedules. 


Sheets Are Most Needed 


Metal users found out long ago 
they can’t run plants off the tail- 
gate of a truck. They therefore 
are going carefully and not order- 
ing back furloughed employees 
until they have a decent inventory 
of steel. Even cold drawing plants 
report that their operations will 
limp along until at least the last 
week in November. 

Cold-rolled and hot-rolled sheets 
are the items most needed. The 
mills won’t even talk about deliv- 
ery promises on new. orders. 
Orders already on the books be- 
fore the strike will take 4 to 6 
weeks to clean up. Automotive 
makers and allied parts suppliers 
have already jumped back into 
conversion. These tonnages won’t 
reach them any sooner than regu- 
lar mill shipments. In fact, be- 
cause of cross hauling, excessive 
handling, etc., conversion tonnage 
delivery will not start to come 
through until about Dec. 1. 

Consumers can’t turn to ware- 
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houses to supplement their stocks 
of items in short supply because 
the warehouses are almost cleaned 
of popular items. These ware- 
houses won’t replenish their stocks 
any faster than can the manufac- 
turing plants. 

On the whole, consumers report 
that their orders have held up 
well right along the line for all 
equipment and they will strive to 
reach full production immediately. 
With a few exceptions they are 
not sure how long their markets 
will remain firm. However, at the 
moment it would appear that, 
through the end of the year and 
through the first quarter of next 
year, demand for consumer dur- 
able goods will remain strong and 
steel will be in very short supply. 


Auto Producers Will Face 


Important Decisions After Strike 

Detroit—The end of the steel 
strike is going to see some fast 
footwork and lightning decisions 
on the part of auto company man- 
Almost 
overnight auto makers are going 
to have to chart a course through 
the following 


agers and steel buyers. 


possibilities: (1) 
Continue production to the end 
of the current model run and risk 
a comparatively long shutdown; 
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Dates to Remember 


American Institute of Steel Construction, annual convention, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, annual meeting, 


National Foundry Assn., annual meeting, New York. 
Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, annual meeting, 


American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 


Committee, annual conference, 


Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meeting, Detroit. 
Associated Equipment Distributors, annual meeting, Chicago. 


Oct. 3l- 
Nov. 3 White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Nov. 7-10 

Pittsburgh. 
Nov. 10-11 
Nov. 30- 
Dec. 2 New York. 
Dec. 8-10 

Electric Furnace Stee! 
1950 Pittsburgh. 

Jan. 9-13 
Jan. 15-19 
Jan. 20 


Malleable Founders’ Society, semiannual meeting, Cleveland. 


Jan, 22-24 Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., annual convention, 


Washington. 
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(2) taper off production as so 
as possible and run at half spee, 
until steel banks are built | 
again to a safe level; (3) make 
arrangements and put up the cash 
required to buy steel through con- 
version channels. 


Future Will Be Difficult 

None of these paths will be 
Much will depend on new 
model plans and progress alread, 
made on the new cars. If new 
models are already under way 
a condition known to exist in sev- 


easy. 


eral plants—strenuous efforts wil! 
be made to get steel for sampling 
of all dealers. Once this job is 
accomplished, the pressure will 
still exist to exploit the new mod- 
els to the greatest extent possible 

If the model run is now nea 
completion, reasonable efforts wil! 
undoubtedly be made to complete 
existing schedules. Most produc- 
ers will then be inclined to take a 
shutdown in the future 
rather than risk a second shut- 
down at a later date. 


near 


Steel Shortage Will Last 

A third possibility is to cul 
production within a week or 10 
days by as much as half in some 
plants. The producer will then 
hold operations at this level until 
built up 
Most car producers fee! 


steel inventories are 
again, 
the steel strike has already cost 
the industry 2 weeks output. The 
industry must pay this price soon- 
er or later. Dislocations in stee! 
output thus far will be felt in 
auto plants at least through next 
March, some auto executives be- 
lieve. If a wild scramble for stee! 
develops as steel output is re- 
sumed, the auto productien calen- 
dar will be set back even further. 

Another source of worry to the 
industry is the steel banks of its 
suppliers. While steel companies 
on strike have felt little pressur« 
from these sources, steel compa 
nies continuing in operation hav: 
been called on frequently durin: 
recent weeks to help out a vendo: 
in need of steel. 
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Bethlehem Earnings Set 
New Record for 9 Months 


New York — Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s net income of $82,898,402 
for the first 9 months of 1949 set a 
record for any comparable period, 
Eugene G. Grace, chairman, de- 
clared here last week. For the same 
period of 1948 the corporation 
earned $53,183,858. For the third 
quarter of this year Bethlehem 
earned $23,019,799, compared with 
$22,584,752 for the third quarter 
of 1948. 

Third quarter billings were 
$326,380,045, compared with $324,- 
761,072 during the third quarter 
of 1948. The company operated at 
an average of 89.2 pct of rated 
apacity during the third quarter, 
producing 3,176,040 net tons of in- 
yots and castings. This rate com- 
pares with 100.5 pet during the 
second quarter of 1949 and with 
99.7 pet operations during the 
third quarter of 1948. 

On the business side Mr. Grace 
Was pessimistic about losing sub- 
stantially all of its export business 
as a result of sterling devaluation 
and creation of new foreign steel 
capacity. The rise of foreign ship- 
building means the domestic indus- 
try is “finished” unless the govern- 
ment does something about it, he 
commented. Bethlehem is now get- 
ting manganese ore from Russia, 
India and South Africa, Mr. Grace 


sald. 


M. A. Hanna Net Increases 


Cleveland—The M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, reported a_ net 
profit of $2,871,015 for the third 
quarter of 1949. The profit is 
equal, after preferred dividends, 

$2.69 a share on the 1,030,464 
sutstanding common shares. In 
the corresponding quarter last 
year, net profit was $2,552,749 or 
$2.38 a common share. 

Net profit for 9 months of 1949 
mounted to $7,237,060, equal to 
56.74 a common share, and com- 

res with $6,502,418, or $6.02 a 

mon share, in the 1948 period. 
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STEEL COMPANY EARNINGS 1949 AND 1948 


Third 

Company Quarter °49 
U. S. Steel $39,171,144 
Bethlehem... 23,019,799 
Republic Steel 9,870,703 
Jones & Laughlin 4,870,019 
National Steel 10,047,905 
Inland Steel 7,555,103 
Armco Steel 6,584,411 
Copperweld Steel 204,258 
Alan Wood Steel 62,920 
Midvale 
Rotary Electric Steel 115,498 
Keystone Steel 1,266,654 
Harrisburg Steel 76,919 
Acme Steel 929,221 
Thomas Steel 203,370 
Youngstown S. & T. 7,514,626 
Inland Steel 7,555,103 
Allegheny Ludlum 183,341 
Continental Steel 205,449 
Detroit Steel 389,714 


Superior Steel 104,627 
Italics—De ficit. 


No Early Action Seen On 
Steel's Request to End Suit 


Washington—No action is likely 
on the steel industry’s proposal to 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
end the current price-fixing con- 
spiracy charges until after newly- 
appointed Commissioner James 
Mead is seated. The former New 
York senator will be sworn in on 
Nov. 16. There is also an outside 
chance that FTC will not act on 
such an important proposal until 
after President Truman fills the 
vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Commissioner Davis. 


U. S. Steel Profit Increases 

New York—U. S. Steel Corp. has 
reported third quarter net income 
of $39,171,144 on sales of $605 
million, shipments of 4,781,000 net 
tons and average employment of 
291,467. For the third quarter of 
1948 it earned $34,599,132 on sales 
of $620 million, shipments of 4,- 
916,185 net tons and average em- 
ployment of 300,097. 

For the first 9 months of this 
year its net income was $133,223,- 
109, on sales of $1,916,776,923. 
This compares with a profit of $88,- 
042,150 for the first 9 months of 
1948, when sales amounted to $1,- 
754,721,055. Shipments of steel 
products in the first 9 months of 
1949 and 1948 15,549,000. 


Third Nine Nine 
Quarter °48 Months ’49 Months "48 
$34,599,132 $133,223,409 $88,042,150 

22,584,752 82,898,402 53,183,858 
12,874,398 35,347,874 29,812,788 
8,757,416 20,038,918 20,249,317 
11,175,400 35,916,812 27,201,435 
9,811,133 23,842,637 24,819,526 
8,347,966 22,693,044 20,372,369 
1,304,188 1,425,737 3,031,384 
1,109,534 1,835,172 2,383,890 
944,732 
591,303 1,206,254 1,689,656 
860,238 
309,227 488,573 721,396 
1,660,269 3,327,749 5,102,269 
402,008 929,945 1,357,492 
8,806,000 28,557,991 19,566,468 
9,811,133 23,842,637 24,819,526 
1,492,157 1,376,660 4,423,972 
407,838 1,004,304 1,027,509 
1,205,706 2,391,088 3,703,748 
247,848 190,806 826,698 


Bidders to Get Specifications 
For Lone Star's East Texas Mill 


Houston, Tex.—Within 2 weeks 
Lone Star Steel Co. will release to 
bidders specifications for construc- 
tion of their steel mill in East 
Texas. Estimated construction cost 
is $52.5 million and will include 
four 190-ton openhearths, a 110-in. 
slabbing mill, one 4-high 72-in. re- 
versing rod strip mill, and an elec- 
tric weld pipe mill to make 350,000 
tons of pipe per year up to and in- 
cluding 16 in. in diam. 

RFC is committed for a first 
mortgage loan of $36 million 
toward financing the project. Ad- 
ditional funds to be used during 
the construction period have been 
arranged from East Texas banks. 
Contractors and equipment makers 
are reported willing to take a por- 
tion of their payment in long term 
junior debentures. An additional 
$8 million in new equity capital 
will be required from present stock- 
stockholders or by sale of stock. 


Wins Plaque for Safety 
Youngstown—Cold strip depart- 
ment at the Campbell plant of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. re- 
cently received a bronze plaque for 
operating more than one million 
man hours without a disabling in- 
jury. The plaque was presented to 
C. J. Daley, superintendent, by J. 
S. Stanier, general superintendent. 
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The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


**Reverse Corruption” 
The Daily Observer 


NEW YORK, Oct. 15: It is ru- 
mored that the Excelsior Corp. is 
having no luck in raising the $40 
million for its steel plant in High 
Falls, Ore. The failure of this financ- 
ing may also affect operations at the 
company’s automobile plant at Kar- 
burg, Ill. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 18: The 
Excelsior Corp. has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for a 
loan of $40 million to finance its 
steel and automotive operations. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 20: The 
RFC denies news reports that it is 
providing $40 million credit for the 
Excelsior Corp. 

HIGH FALLS, ORE., Oct. 20: 
CIO renews demands on Excelsior 
management for 10 pet wage in- 
crease across the board, 10 pct pen- 
sion fund, and 5 pet for social se- 
curity. Excelsior management claims 
it is losing money. Points to failure 
of attempted financing in private 
capital market. President says com 
pany cannot afford wage increase o1 
fringe concessions. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 21: RFC 
again denies that it has taken any 
favorable action on — Excelsior 
financing. 

HIGH FALLS, ORE., Oct. 23: 
Peter Prince, president, Excelsior 
Corp., announces settlement of dis- 
pute with CIO. Under compromise 
deal, union gets 10 pet wage increase 
across the board, 10 pet for pension 
fund, and 5 pet for social security. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24: RFC 
announces approval of $40 million 
loan to Excelsior Corp. 

This is a true story. Only the 
names are fictitious. The dates and 
amounts are only slightly off the 


Maybe this 


“purely fortuitous.” 


beam. sequence is 
Everyone with 
an 1.Q. above idiocy will recognize 
it as a glaring instance of reverse 
corruption. What is reverse corrup- 
tion ? 

According to the textbooks, the 


government of a democracy is chosen 
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by universal suffrage. It serves all 
the people with scrupulous impar- 
tiality, favoring neither the rich nor 
the poor, the colored or the whites, 
the Dodgers or the Yankees. Its 
officials are above temptation. They 
deal at arms length with all prob- 
lems affording any opportunity for 
self-service. 

These same textbooks describe the 
occasional deviation of public ser- 
vants. They are invariably seduced 
by corporate tycoons, wicked capi- 
talists or benighted reactionaries 
trying to stay the wheels of progress 
or thwart social justice. This con- 
cept of public integrity carries the 
same date line as Eliza crossing 
the ice. 

“Progress” has reversed — the 
course of corruption. Today it is the 
public official who reaches into the 
tax till filled by your contributions 
and mine. With these he buys the 
approval of large voter masses that 
he may remain in office. The se- 
duction of special groups by sub- 
sidies and direct payments has be- 
come such an established feature of 
the American scene that it no longer 
excites comment. 

This deterioration of public in- 
tegrity and the complacence with 
which it regards its own venality is 
one of the most disturbing features 
of the period. Today labor is on the 
move for a fourth round of postwar 
favors. The alliance between the 
administration and__ professional 
unioneers is open. Neither party 
questions the propriety of this as- 
sociation or apologizes for the ex- 
change of support. 

The government uses its power of 
investigation, its authority to tax, its 
enormous prestige, even its emer- 
gency banking functions in a frank 
effort to give its followers those spe- 
cial favors which will insure their 
Maybe this is 


democracy. It looks more like moral 


loyalty at the polls. 


insolvency and political decadence. 
If this is the authentic wave of the 
future. then the mortal enemy of 
American freedom is not in the 


Kremlin but in Washington. 


Steel Strike Increases 
Activity in Scrap Markets 


Speculation more rampant now thon 
at any time since 48 boom days. 


Chicago—The steel strike so far 
increased rather than decreased 
activity in the scrap market. Spec- 
ulation is more rampant now than 
at any time since the booming 
market of early 1948. The ma- 
jority of brokers, believing that 
the strike would either be short- 
lived or would not affect the fin- 
ished steel market when it was 
over, chose to take a long posi- 
tion. When this philosophy wil! 
change is the question. 

Dealers yards in the Chicago 
area are full of scrap. The deal- 
ers have been accepting brokers 
orders for shipment after the 
strike. Late last week some of 
these dealers started to get a lit- 
tle worried. The prices the bro- 
kers offered were good prices, 
$28.00 to $30.00 for No. 1 heavy 
melting, but to a dealer it is a 
no-good order as he has not re- 
ceived payment and cannot ship. 
Some of the dealers late last week 
started to ask the brokers for par- 
tial down payment on these lay- 
away orders. 


Hinges on General Business 

If the finished steel market is 
good when the strike is over, it wil] 
put the dealer back in business. 
Generators of scrap will not have 
any important tonnages for 30 to 
60 days and the mills, if they want 
to buy scrap, will have to rely on 
shipment from the yards. No one 
expects a runaway scrap market 
as the mills have sufficient inven- 
tories to combat it. Scrap today 
is held in strong hands by well 
heeled companies in the business, 
but if enough dealers get panick) 
and ask for part payment the bul! 
tendencies of the brokers ma} 
change. 

Going prices of the scrap mar- 
ket in THE IRON AGE are based 
on what can be shipped and is 
being paid for. It is apparent that 
some of the long interests would 
like to have the trade magazines 
raise the price on the basis of 
lay-away scrap prices. 
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Strike Slashes Chicago Capacity 24 Pct 


Shutdown has already caused damage to 31 open- 
hearths in this area... At least 14 days will be needed 
to reach blast furnace capacity—sy D. |. BROWN. 


Chicago—Chicago’s openhearth 
ingot capacity has been decreased 
by 24 pet as a result of damage 
to furnaces caused by the strike 
shutdown. This damage cannot be 
repaired until the strike is over. 
By actual count the number of 
openhearth furnaces damaged in 
the five major steel plants in this 
area is 31. It will take 2 to 4 
weeks to remedy this deficiency 
and bring the potential ingot ca- 
pacity back to prestrike levels. 

Operating superintendents here 
report that it will take 14 days 
after the strike to reach full ca- 
pacity output of iron from the 
blast furnaces. During this time 
some of the damaged openhearth 
roofs, slag pocket arches, etc., can 
be repaired, but full steel ingot 
output will not be reached in the 
first two weeks after the lights 
come on again. 


Masons Will Be Searce 

Operations will differ in each 
and every shop. Hot metal shops 
will differ from cold metal shops. 
Electric furnace melting units 
and the bessemers will be going 
full tilt before any of the open- 
hearth shops can reach capacity. 
One company reported it will take 
1 days before they tap their first 
openhearths. 

All available masons will be 
pressed into service to repair the 
brick work the plant over. The 
trouble is that there probably 
won’t be enough of such men dur- 
ing the first few weeks. They 
can’t all be used for straight 
strike damage repair work as 
maintenance emergency work and 
unexpected breakouts may occur 
in other spots. 

Some of the openhearth roofs 
now gone would have had to be 
replaced in the course of normal 
use. However, in taking the heat 
off and shutting down, all such 
roofs near the end of their normal 
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campaign caved in at the same 
time. These replacements ordi- 
narily would have been spread 
over a period of weeks. It costs 
about $12,000 to replace a typical 
suspended silica brick openhearth 
(short) roof so that the 31 re- 
placements needed add up to ap- 
proximately $372,000. This money 
will have to be spent immediately. 
Other items often repaired or re- 
placed when a furnace goes down 
will be in addition to this figure. 

Some of the brick work now in- 
tact is expected to spall and fail 
when again subjected to high tem- 
peratures. Thus a few units not 
now listed as damaged will be 
added to the strike toll. Coke 
ovens and blast furnace units are 
reported still in good condition 


SOLVES HANDLING PROBLEM: Four 
huge silos, each 68 ft high and 14 ft in 
diam, loaded by an outsized vacuum 
cleaner will shortly eliminate most of the 
dust and hand shoveling formerly asso- 
ciated with handling clays at Westing- 
house Electric Corp.'s porcelain plant at 
Derry, Pa. Sides of the silos are moisture 
proofed to prevent the clays from ab- 
sorbing an excess of water. 
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and little damage is expected in 
these units unless the strike lasts 
90 days or longer. 


Rolling Will Start Early 


Rolled steel output will start 
long before the full openhearth 
steel production gets going. The 
mills so balanced their shutdown 
operations that practically all 
soaking pits for the primary mills 
were charged with ingots. 

At the bar mills rolling will 
start about 4 hr after fuel and 
power become available. These 
mills will live off their billet in- 
ventories until the primary mills 
again furnish them with enough 
semifinished material. This same 
situation will apply on continuous 
strip and plate mills, rail mills, 
and so on. 

Operating men here say it will 
take 3 to 4 weeks after the strike 
ends before the mills will reach 
90 pet of full capacity production 
of steel ingots. This is barring 
any unexpected accidents or dam- 
age to major power, coke, iron or 
steel units as they are brought 
back into production. 


Coal Is Still a Problem 

Should the coal strike not be 
settled by the time the steel work- 
ers return to their jobs, the whole 
schedule of start-up operations 
will be affected. Operators here 
say under such conditions they 
won’t attempt to return to full 
capacity output at once as ex- 
isting coal supplies would then 
cause another curtailment within 
a matter of weeks. 


Strike Damage to Openhearth Furnaces 
in the Five Major Chicago plants. 


No. of No. Undamaged 
Openhearth Damaged** Available 
Furnaces Units 

Plant A* 53 14 39 
Plant B 34 7 27 
Plant C* 31 7 24 
Plant D* 4 1 3 
Plant E* 9 2 7 
131 31 100 


Percent of capacity 

Openhearth 

only) «+ - 100% 24% 76% 

* Bessemer and/or electric furnaces unaffected. 

** Amount of damage varies. One plant has 
9 short roofs and 5 full roofs to replace. It costs 
$12,000 to replace the short and $27,000 to re- 
place full roofs. 
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SPRING LOCK 
WASHERS 


with “Controlled 
Tension" built in 
FOR LONGER LASTING 
SERVICE...BETTER QUALITY 


Diamond G “Controlled Tension” in 

every spring lock washer makes assem- 

blies tight . . . keeps them right. Gar- 

: rett’s exclusive “Controlled Tension” is 

| the secret of the success of Diamond G 
Spring Lock Washers . . . the result of 
absolute, precision control in manufac- 
turing. Every lot of Diamond G Spring 
Lock Washers is ‘‘torture-tested” to 
assure maximum quality and peck per- 
formance. Write for Lock Washer 
Booklet. 


WASHER FOR EVERY NEED 


Whatever your needs in spring lock 
washers, there's o Diamond G to an- 
swer it—high carbon steel, bronze, 
aluminum, stainless steel and monel 
metal spring lock washers finished or 
plated with cadmium, nickel, brass, 
copper or other finishes . . . plus the 
new Diamond G Aluminum Spring Lock 
Wesher that combines lightness of alu- 
minum with the strength and durability 
of steel. 

Garrett also manufactures a complete 
line of fiat washers, spring washers, 
springs, stampings, hose clamps, snap 
and retainer rings. Write for technical 
booklet on small ports. 


DIAMOND G PRODUCTS 

Manufactured by 
GEORGE K. GARRETT CO., INC. 
1421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Structural Steel Shipments Rise 


September shipments totaled 151,346 tons . . . First 9 


months’ bookings are 30 pct under same 1948 period 


New York—The estimated total 
shipments of fabricated structural 
steel for the month of September, 
according to reports received by 
the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc., totaled 151,346 
tons. Shipments for the first 9 
months of the year have totaled 
1,486,152 tons as compared with 
1,477,712 tons for the correspond- 
ing months of 1948. 

Bookings for September totaled 
118,187 tons, an increase from the 
98,406 tons reported for August. 
Bookings for the 9 months, how- 
ever, are some 30 pct less than 
those reported for the same period 
last year. 

The backlog (tonnage available 
for future fabrication) for the 
next 4 months only, stands at 562.- 
211 tons. 

The complete tabulation of 
bookings and shipments are as 
follows: 

Estimated Total 


Tonnage for the 
Entire Industry Ave. 


1949 1948 1936/1940 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 

Jan. 130,418 160,634 107,578 
Feb. 108,764 130,119 96,280 
Mar. 149,079 213,123 124,558 
Apr. 98,802 154,082 110,783 
May 116,975 141,764 126,237 
June 96,952 162,367 125,835 
July 125,585* 177,687 152,481 
Aug. 98,406* 172,485 113,135 
Sept. 118,187 180,422 137,982 











Totals 1,043,168 
SHIPMENTS 


1,492,683 1,094,869 











Jan. 152,746 146,363 92,578 
Feb. 145,879 141,556 88,626 
Mar. 185,885 167,029 115,031 
Apr. 179,206 166,687 123,650 
May 171,101 186,915 123,225 
June 172,260 157,109 129,969 
July 145,313* 160,780 127,422 
Aug. 182,416* 176,306 136,389 
Sept. 151,346 174,967 137,255 
Totals 1,486,152 1,477,712 1,074,145 
TONNAGE AVAILABLE 
FOR FABRICATION 
WITHIN THE NEXT 
4 MONTHS 

562,211 698,230 362,278 


*Revised 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


8000 Tons. Johnsonville, Tenn., power plant 
for Tennessee Valley Authority, to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham. 

1500 Tons, Seattle, Grosvenor apartment build- 
ing, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

1100 Tons, Seattle, Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


860 Tons, Ft. Wayne, Ind., store building for 
Kresge Co., to Ft. Wayne Structural Stee! 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

600 Tons, Beaumont, Tex., power station for 
Gulf States Utility Corp., through Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, to 
Consolidated Western Steel Corporation 
Orange, Tex. 

500 Tons, Milwaukee, ice cream plant Luick 
Co., to Milwaukee Bridge and Iron Co. 
Milwaukee. 

330 Tons, Chicago, Simpson St. bridge for 
Eden Parkway, Section 263-0607-1-14D to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

160 Tons, Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Mary Queen of 
Heaven Parochial School, to Grand Iron 
Works, New York. 

130 Tons, Westville, Ind., kitchen for the 
Northern Indiana Hospital te Zweig and 
Sons Co., Gary, Ind. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this 
week included the following: 


2500 Tons, Philadelphia, hospital for Veteran’. 
Administration, due Dec. 6. 

1300 Tons, Marshalltown, Lowa, Center St. over- 
head bridge reported last week. Bids due 
Oct. 25. 

150 Tons, Galesburg, Ill, Athletic Bldg., at 
Knox College, bids due Nov. 8. 

130 Tons, Philadelphia, office building for In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Union, due 
Nov. 3. 

100 Tons, Walla Walla, Wash., bridges at Four 
Mile and Spukshowki canyons, Walls 
Walla District Corps of Engineers, bid- 
to Dec. 6 (tentative date). 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


2000 Tons, Birmingham, Ala., hospital for Vet- 
erans Administration, to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Birmingham. 

500 Tons, York, Pa., hospital, through I. 
Reindollar & Son, York, Pa., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

460 Tons, Chicago, University of Hlinois Re- 
search and Educational Bldg., Patton 
Warren Construction Co., Chicago, low 
bidder. 

300 Tons, West Chester, Pa., high school. 
Wark & Co., Philadelphia, low bidder on 
general contract. 

250 Tons, Chicago, bottling plant for the U. 
S. Brewing Co., to M. J. Boyle Co., Chi- 
cago. 

225 Tons, Marshalltown, Lowa, Central St. 
overhead, Jensen Construction Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, low bidder. 

195 Tons, Elgin, Ul., Sherman Hospital build- 
ing through Peter Hamlin Co., Chicago, to 
Dean Steel Co., Chicago, 

140 Tons, Chicago, Skokie River bridge to 
U. S. Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

135 Tons, Ft. Dodge, Lowa, building for Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corp., to Turner Con- 
struction Co., Chicago. 

115 Tons, Columbus, Ohio, building for Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., to Pollack Steel 
Co., Cincinnati. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


300 Tons, Chicago, grade separation on the 
Eden Parkway. 

250 Tons, Clinton, Iowa, building for Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corp., Chicago. 

195 Tons, Chicago 12 story apartment build- 
ing north side. 

160 Tons, San Francisco, Lake Merced Sewer 
tunnel, section B, Dept. of Public Works. 
bids to Nov. 16. 

150 Tons, Sheridan, Hll., Illinois State Re- 
formatory building. 

110 Tons, DeKalb, UL, Northern Hlinois State 
Teachers College building. 

105 Tons, Lane County, Ore., viaduct over S.P. 
tracks near Eugene, Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Portland, bids to Nov, 8. 

100 Tons, Chicago, Peoria St. bridge. 
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eel how much is 30 days? Auto executives this week reopening Granted a new lease on life due to the 
i explained to THE IRON AGE that if they said they had 30 strike-caused steel shortages, Apollo Steel Corp., Apollo, 
me is’ steel supply on hand it did not mean they could Pa., will resume production next Monday, reemploying 
vq iild cars for 30 days. To arrive at the 30-day figure they some 600 steelworkers. The plant, equipped with high-cost 


hand sheet mills, was closed last summer when demand 
fell off and it was unable to compete. Galvanizing opera- 
tions were resumed last month, but that department was 


take total tonnage on hand and divide by average daily 





nsumption. On some items they might have only a 
eek’s supply. Several of the short items are likely to be 




















for 3 : shut down this week for lack of sheets. Sheet bar for the 
te lat-rolled steel. When regular delivery of one type item hand mills will be obtained from Portsmouth and Empire 
a tops inventories are unbalanced. Here, as elsewhere, steel companies. Orders are sufficient to maintain opera- 
ans sis the production stopper. tions at least 3 months. 
the 
nd 
conversion deals —Conversion deals popped up again struck When an eleventh-hour negotiating conference 
is this week, mostly as a conversational topic, in some Mid- failed, the CIO, | nited Steelworkers of America, struck 
est steel centers. Reportedly based on some guarded oe plants “ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., employing 
juiries from consumers in the automotive industry, con ont psc ag wh ae ee age th lone aaa 
e rsion arrangements are being tentatively considered to cnvaniinte a atien a i. ond ian. Saints: ctaeeed bear 
a ‘et up a quick supply of flat-rolled following the strike. those at Brackenridge and West Leechburg, Pa., and Dun- 
Mill space, rather than ingots, is the problem. Mills with kirk, Buffalo and Watervliet, N. Y. 
” excess electric furnace capacity, particularly those with 
~ ectric furnace capacity idle before this strike, would consolidation—The domestic scrap iron and steel de- 
bably turn a receptive ear to conversion deals. partment of Chas. Dreifus Co. has been taken over by 
le Luria Steel & Trading Co. Walter S. Gates, former vice- 
iis president and treasurer of Chas. Dreifus has been ap- 
pattern?—Philip Murray told the press conference at pointed district manager of the Philadelphia office. The new 
s hich he and Joseph Larkin, Bethlehem vice-president, an- office will be at 12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
uunced the new pact, that this was the first time in the 
story of steel labor negotiations that any company other 
a than U. S. Steel had set the pattern for a settlement. Mr. 
ad. Murray may have had his tongue in his cheek when he Steel Operations 
1. ssumed this was a pattern, as he must have when he inti- 
le- ited that U. S, Steel might be more generous. 
fe. 
on 
ia freight car backlog The backlog of freight car 
vl. lers dwindled to 22,203 on Oct. 1, about one fifth as 
= iny as at the beginning of the year. There were 72,885 
- w freight cars put in service in the first 9 months of 
49, compared with 77,848 during the like 1948 period. 
* 
d- low-priced car —~Kaiser-Frazer expects to have its 
“4 w-priced car in production by next spring. The car is 
a ‘signed to compete with Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 
r- their price field. The proposed car is of standard size, 
re th a pointed front end, and streamlined fenders. 
| rail order—The St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. has 
5 lered 27,500 tons of 132 lb and 115 lb rails from Ten- 
sssee Coal & Iron Co. 
7 
“ 
- District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
or 
4 Week of | Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo | Wheeling | South | Detroit | West Ohio River | St Louis | East | Aggregate 
| | | 
a tober 23 3.0° §.5° | } 7.0 65.0 | | 2.0° | 23.5 36.5 78.0 35.0 9.5 
>. tober 30 2.0 5.0 | 7.0 | 65.0 | 26.0 24.5 37.0 ; 91.5 | 36.0 9.5 
a lissisead ccs sect semaitondediligtiaial alt lt tall a as = 
Revised. 
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Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


Market Activities 


Mills receiving some cancellations and deferments of orders 


... Industry expects higher copper and zinc prices . . . Zinc 


raised '4¢ ... American metal strike ends. 


New York—The effect of the 
steel strike so far on the nonfer- 
rous metal industries has been to 
retard pressure for forward buy- 
ing. But with the automotive in- 
dustry and some metal fabrica- 
tors on the verge of closing down, 
receive 


mills are beginning to 


some cancellations and_ defer- 


ments of orders. This develop- 
ment has not reached significant 
proportions. Copper and zine were 
still in heavy demand early this 
week. 

An early end to the steel strike 
will do very little to reverse the 
closing down of fabricators, while 
the coal strike remains an issue 
maximum production 


There will 


to prevent 
by the steel industry. 
also be a lag in deliveries of steel 
to fabricators while the industry 
These 
facts will exert a retarding effect 


gears up for production. 
on nonferrous metals for at least 
a month to come. 


Metals Strong Despite Strike 
But the pressure for delivery of 
mill products, copper and zinc in 
spite of the steel strike shows real 
strength in the metal markets. 
The industry is talking about the 
possibility of higher copper and 
zinc prices very soon. 
Requirements for copper are 


well beyond present production 
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NONFERROUS METALS 





PRICES 


Oct, 2S Oct, 29 Oct. 31 Nov. 


Copper, electro, Conn, 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 
Copper, Lake, Conn. 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 
Tin, Grade A, New York Mo4.75 94.75 4.00 4.00 94.00 4.00 
Zine, East St. Louis 9.25 P50 P50 Po 950 
Lead, St. Louis 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


rates. But at a price of say 18.00¢ 
to 18.50¢ per lb, mine production 
could be begun again at some 
properties now closed down, 

The price of zinc was raised by 
Vie last week, an action followed 
by all market factors. It is very 
significant that 
ment could stand up at a time 
when Prime Western is not being 


such a develop- 


This is an indication of 
the strength of the market. When 
the price of zinc was raised just 
before the steel strike, the market 
was not so strong and the in- 


bought. 


crease was quickly wiped out. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in October based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE, 
were as follows: 

Cents 
Per Pound 


Electrolytic copper, Conn, Valley 17.625 


Lake copper, Conn, Valley 17.75 
Grade A tin, New York 95.49 
Zine, East St. Louis B32 
Zine, New York 10.04 
Lead, St. Louis 13,228 
Lead, New YVork 1.42 


The tin market is still inactive. 
the only metal moving being a few 
resale lots offered by steel pro- 
ducers. The spot resale price is 
94.00¢, a 24.75: 


last week. 


reduction from 


Refinery Strike Ends 


The 4-month-old strike at the 
Carteret, N. J. U. S. 
Metals ended 
last week. The agreement re- 
sulted from a vote taken by the 
members of the Carteret Local of 
IMMSWU. The principal 
was the establishment of a wage 
incentive plan to which the unio: 
objected. 


refinery of 
Refining Co. was 


issue 


The agreement calls for the es- 
tablishment of standards 
and an incentive plan. A pension 
plan will be set up to be paid fi 
jointly by the company and work- 
ers. The company will pay about 
two thirds and the workers wi!! 
pay one third. 


wage 
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IRON AGE... 
FOUNDED 1855 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
Ib, (0.0. shipping point, freight allowed) 


Flot Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 26.9¢; 48, 
¢1S-O, 28.8¢; 62S, 30.9¢; 248-0, 248-OAL, 
. Be : 168-0, 15S-OAL, 36. 3¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 

1.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 62S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 
HSA, 30.9¢; 7168-0, 158- OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
2S, 8S, 29.6¢; 4S, 61S-0, 33.5¢ ; 62S, 36.2¢; 
148-0, 248-OAL, 37.9¢; 76S-O, 758-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

P'ate: %& in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26. 6¢: 248-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 15S-F, 15S-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 38.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 13, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
36.7¢ to $1.05; 86 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
68.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.6 in., 2S-F, 38-F, 
t4¢ to 30.6¢; Cold-finished, 0.375 to 3.5 in.., 
2S, 3S, 36.6¢ to 32¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/82 
in., 11S-T3, R817-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
&% to 1% in., 11S-T3, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to 2 
in., R317-T4, 87.6¢ to 34.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
3 in., 11S-T3, 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R817-T4, 33.5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.874 in.: 
28, 86¢ to 26.6¢; 52S, 44¢ to 32¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 834.6¢: 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
84¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


Magnesium 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 ib) 


Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, %4 in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 569¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢: 16, 
Th¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.81; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4 
0.811, 58¢; % to %, 46¢; 1% to 1.749, “se, 
2% to 6, 41¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
fats. in., 4% to 0.811, 61¢: % to 0.749, 48¢; 
1% to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 56¢; 0.22 to 0.25 ™ per ft, per. up 
to 6.9 in., 51¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
86 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.59 lb per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, % to 5/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 76¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 85¢; to 
%, 62¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to 
%, 64.5¢; 1 to 2 in., 58¢; 3 to 4 in. 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Mone! 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill) 
Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60 47 


Strip, cold-rolled ... 66 50 
Rods and bars ...... ; AG 4.5 
Angles, het-rolled ...... 56 45 
Fee a6. cs Pe tas twee 58 46 
Seamless tubes aise a: ee 80 
Shot and blocks eats 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 


(Cents per lb, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copper ...... 31.30 end 30.90 
Copper, h-r ay 27.15 chew 
Copp drawn ae 28.4 
Low erase kien 29.16 32.389 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20° 
Red brass .... 29.89 29.58 32.80° 
Naval brass .. 33.13 27.19 28.44 
Leaded brass.. 22.76 26.85 


Com'l bronze.. 30.84 30.53 33.50° 
Manganese 


bronze ..... 36.63 30.54 32.04 

Phosphor 

bronze ..... 50.47 50.72 Paneer 

aus z metal.. 31.15 26.71 27.96 
rdur, Her- 

chioy, Olym- 


ete .... 36.19 35.14 


> 
a 
a 
Cs 
3 
° 
Ff] 
N 
@® 
no 
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oo + 
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Seamless tubing. | 
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NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Primary Metals 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+%, 10,000 ib, ne 

EE 5k. 6 6 ee BRA. e OR RO 17.00 
Aluminum pig iis Dake aie ee 16.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 32.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per Ib contained Be ............$52.00 


pe Se eee eee $2.00 
Ceres. GOre ...cccccee $2.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) $1. - to $1.87 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley.. - 17.625 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley re A 


Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.. “$36. 00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy 0z.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per wey oz.. .$100 to woes 


"SS Sh err er 
Lead, New York ..... ss is: OO 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.0o. b. Freeport, 

PS Sieg bss, 5. ow awea wwe 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots --. 34.60 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 

Tow. We FORE. «.cvckes $72 to $75 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York 42.97 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz.....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. oe to $72 


Silver, New York, cents ee oz... 73.25 
Tin, New York.... ; 95.00 
Zine, East St. Louis ‘ 9.50 


Zine, New York 10.22 
Zirconium copper, 10- 12 7 Zr, om 
lb contained Zr ‘ . $13.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass Ingot 
(Published prices, cents per lb delivered, 
carloads) 


8$5-5-5-5 ingot 

No. 115 15.50* 17.25 

No. 120 14.00* 16.75 

ok 14.50* 16.25 
80-10- 10) ingot. 

No. 305 . ace aaa 21.75 

No. 315 ; ae ws wk ea 18.75 
88-10-2 ingot 

> Me <a dant & b's . ° 28.25 

No. 215 ; a sath a 25.25 

No. 245 . ee .. 18.00% 20.50 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 ; 13.25° 15.00 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 ia ee week 19.75 

*F.o.b. Philadelphia 

Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb, lots of 30,000 Ib) 

95-5 aluminum- silicon omnes 

0.30 copper, max. , 18.75-19.25 

0.60 copper, max 18.25-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type ) 16.50-17.00 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). 15.50-16.00 
108 alloy 16.50-17.00 
195 alloy . 17.50-18.00 
13 alloy ps aw 18.50-18.75 
Po eee 16.50-16.75 
5% Ti, Aluminum, f.o.b., Eddystone, Pa. 
Low copper cherckenee ae . 31.00 

ae Ge. -.c4<.cwanaueaeens i 28. 00 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 


granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-97144% 17.00-17.50 
Grade 2—92-95 5% ‘as .. 16,00-16.50 
Grade 3 0- 15.00-15 
Grade 4 85-906 t 14.00- 14 0 


Slectreplating Supplies 


Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight allowed, in 
500 lb lots) 


Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer... 345 
Electrodeposited ....... 28% 
Rolled, oval, straight, delivered. 31.46 
Ol GROG o06s ccccce -..« 328% 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast. oval, 15 in. or longer . 30% 
Zine, oval, 99.886, f.o.b. Detroit. » Eee 
Ball OT PPS ore eee 16% 
Nickel 99 pct plus 
Cee svedex. es aeues en shin 
Rolled, depolarized ... «+» 60.00 
Cadmium Gaia waa Gd.c-w hike wees $2.15 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 


Conn. sla aoe that <> eal ae aoe mia arin cee tee 79 
Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 
Copper cvanide, 100 Ib drum...... 45.00 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 11.10 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- 100 

lb bags, frt allowed .. i - 18.00 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bb] ... 24.50 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 59 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

Bee BO GU cacicenss 19.25 
Zine sulfate, crystals, 22.5 pet, bags 6.75 
Zine sulfate, 25 pet, flakes, bbl. 7.75 





Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add %e per ib for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 lb; add 
1l¢ for more than 40,000 Ib) 


Turn- 

Heavy ings 

SI Are wa ema con news 14% 13% 
pO are re 12 11 

8 - ree «ie. ee 12% 

Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 


Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 
Leaded brass rod ends... 11% at 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire 14.; 
No. 2 copper wire .. 13. 00 
Light copper ....... 12.00 
y 12.00° 


Refinery brass 
Radiators 
*Dry copper content. 


Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


.00 


No. 1 copper wire asi she avails 14.00 
No. 2 copper wire 13.00 
Light copper .... i : 12.00 
No. 1 composition 12.50 
No. 1 comp. turnings ‘ 11.25 
Rolled brass 10.00 
Brass pipe 11.00 
Radiators .. a 9.50 
Heavy yellow brass 9.25- 9.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast wa 10.00-10.50 
Mixed old clips ....... .... 10.00-10.50 
Mixed turnings, dry .... 8.50- 9.00 
Pots and pans adits 10.00-10.50 
Rae GE. ck aks wasteess 11.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire... 13 131 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 11%—11% 
L ight copper .. .. 10%—10% 
Auto radiators (unswe ated). Nl, S 
No. 1 composition ; . 10% 11 
No. 1 composition turn ings... 9 — 9% 
Clean red car boxes % 91, 
Cocks and faucets 4 y1 
Mixed heavy yellow brass 7 7} 
Old rolled brass ‘ Ss 81 
Brass pipe . why J "2 
New soft brass clippings 10 —10% 
Brass rod ends Oi, 9, 
No. 1 brass rod turnings Sy 
Aluminum 
Alum, pistons and struts 5 — 5% 
Aluminum crankceases ...... 7 —8 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10%—11 
Old sheet and utensils .. 7 —8 
Borings and turnings ...... + 
Mise. cast aluminum .... 7 —8 
Dural clips (24S) 7 —8 
Zinc 
New zine clippings 5144— 6 
Old zine 3%— 4 
Zine routings Aare 24%4— 2% 
Old die cast scrap ...... 2%— 2% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings 21 —23 
Clean nickel turnings | 14 —16 
Nickel anodes ‘ 20 —22 
Nickel rod ends ae 20 —22 
New Monel clippings ; 12 —14 
Clean Monel turnings .. § —9 
Old sheet Monel 10 —12 
Old Monel castings 9 —10 
Inconel clippings “x 11 —13 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed & —10 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 6 — 7 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead : ‘ 914 10 
Battery plates (dry) . Hl, ale 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids .. -.. 9 —10 
CAD ne eedaes - 54— 6% 
Misesiionceus 

i eee eee 70 —72 
No. 1 pewter ewe ee 43 —45 
No. 1 auto babbitt ....... 38 —40 
Mixed common babbitt .. 10 —10% 
Solder joints . 114%4—12 
Siphon tops ...... 44 —46 
Small foundry type ........ 12%—13 
Monotype ; 11%—12 
Lino. and stere otype aa 10%—11% 
Electrotype 9%— 9% 
New type shell ¢ uttings 9 
Hand picked type shells ta 4 — 4% 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 4%— 5 
Electro. dross ttcer.sece Sas 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





DORAL 


Iron & Steel 


Prices Up On News of Strike Settlement 


Optimism over the Bethlehem 
settlement firmed prices in all mar- 
kets and raised them in some areas. 
Brokers were having trouble pick- 
ing up tonnages at prevailing quo- 
tations and in many instances were 
offering higher prices for what they 
were buying. Dealers are reluc- 
tant to part with their scrap and 
if the mills should all come in at 
the same time, trade sources ex- 
pect prices to rebound to pre- 
strike 


yond. 


levels, and perhaps _be- 
One thing is certain, the 
mills have not had an opportunity 
to build up their inventories for 
the coming winter months. Most 
of the foundries have been out of 
the market during the steel strike 
and it is expected that they will 
again 


month. 


resume their buying this 
The top quotation of No. 1 
steel was up $5.00 in Chicago; in 
Detroit it was up $4.00; in Cincin- 


Pp 


nati and St. Louis it was up $2.00; 
and in Pittsburgh it was up $1.00. 
This week THE IRON AGE composite 


is up $2.00 to $27.58 per gross ton. 


PITTSBURGH—Undertone of the mar 


t was strong, with the trade looking for 
ther prices when the strike ends Fol- 
wing the Bethlehem agreement, No. 1 
ivy melting steel was sold $1.00 higher 
in the price last week Price on this 
em j now $29.50 to $30.00 Short turn- 


138 


ings for blast turnace ise jumped $1.50 
i top of $24.00 on a sale 


Machine shop 


turnings were up 50¢ to $21.50 


CHICAGO Purchases last week fol 
lowed on. the heels of favorable strike 
news and prices jumped $5.00 over the 
distressed values of the strike period 


Shipping instructions were expected by 


the week’s end Some shipments may 
be embargoed because of a freight car 
jam at the mills. One thing for sure, the 


strike has put the dealer back in business 
Turning and boring prices are fluid, some 
turnings bought and crushed during the 
strike will cost between $24.00 to $26.00 
delivered to the mills Further strength 
expected by most traders 


PHILADELPHIA—There was no new 
buying of steel grades in this district last 
week, but the market is still on the firm 
side. One district consumer is reported to 
have several hundred cars on the siding 
that will not be unloaded until the end of 
the strike The cast market is firmer 
with yvard cast having been bought at 
$35.00 Even with yards loaded with 
scrap, competition for unprepared is keen 
in the district. Buying prices are reported 
not to have been lowered due to the in- 


ictive market 


NEW YORK—The market here remains 
firm and quiet. There is some yard mate- 
rial moving, but only enough so that deal- 


ers can meet their present expenses, Prices 


on a large order for No. 2 heavy melting 
and No. 2 bundles remains unchanged 
since it was placed several weeks ago. 
The cast grades were somewhat stronger 
on a few purchases. Clean cast chemical 
borings were in fair demand and the quo 


tation is up $1.50 to $22.00-$23.00 


DETROIT—The Detroit market is 
much alive and _ strong. Reports | 
founded or otherwise that the steel strike 
may end abruptly within the week hive 
sent out a wave of optimistic thin} 
that is reflected in current scrap pri 
There has been limited buying here, 
by mills and brokers but full details 
not obtainable. Meanwhile, the conclu 
now appears amply justified that 
conversion will be back again after the 
current strike is terminated. Detroit 
vember lists totaling less than half the 
October tonnage will undoubtedly int 
sify the demand for dealer scrap, and 
tend to reduce the price differential 
tween industrial and dealer scrap. 


CLEVELAND—A rumor that Bet! 
hem Steel Co. and the USWA-CIO had 
reached an agreement, thus breaking 
steel strike, had the scrap market h 
and in the Valley at a near-frenzy p 
it press time. Mills were making wit} 
the conversation and tentative commit 
ments for tonnage were being made 
cording to trade sources Dealers were 
holding tight to tonnage in their vards 
and whistling, “‘Baby, It’s Cold Outsid 
while brokers complained they could 


buy 


BOSTON — The 
brought about the dullest market since 


strike situation has 


the early summer. Thus it is almost im 
possible to quote prices. The best that 
can be said is that No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is being bought at around $17.00 to 
$18.00, just as it has in recent weeks 
Hiowever, there is so little activity, that 
it is difficult to determine the price. Cast 
is about in a similar situation. Warren 
Pipe Co., an important consumer, is out 
of the market pending strike settlement 


BUFFALO—Steelmaking items m: 
tain their prestrike strength in the scrar 
market but easier tendencies are noted ir 
the cast market Dealers are finding 
difficult to locate ingot production items 
at lower levels, but sales of cast materia 
are reported at ranges running $1.00 
$2.00 below levels prevailing before 


strike 


CINCINNATI—Major consumers in 
district bought representative tonnages of 
scrap at higher prices Monday mort 
in a move that seemed to anticipate 
break in the steel strike The strates 
seemed to be to move in and offer more 
money before the market breaks wide 
open. Dealers were reluctant to sell and 
brokers were having their troubles pick- 
ing up much tonnage other than the foun- 
dry grades which were moving slowly. As 
one broker put it “if we could | 


20.000 tons, we'd buy it.’ 


ST. LOUIS—Steel mills and foundries 
came into the market for needed ton- 
nages, for filling in, resulting in sor 
higher prices. Shipments of scrap fr 
strike affected centers has eased the short 
interest. Shipments from country dealers 


are good 


BIRMINGHAM—There is no demand in 
this market at present for any material 
except cast iron and electric furna 
grades. Demand is particularly strong for 
cast but supplies are very light. Although 
$35.00 is the top price being paid here for 
No. 2 cupola cast, pipe shops at nearby 
Anniston are reported offering as much 
$37.00. That price competes with freis 
that would be put on pie iron from me 
chant furnaces in Birmingham 


Tue Iron Ace 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


For Manufacturing Recessed 


Head Screws 


\{ new process 
has been devel- 
oped by R. ws 
Simmons, chief 
metallurgist of 
Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company. 
that results in an 
improved wire 
stock for manu- 
facturing reces- 
sed head screws, 
This unique pro- 
cess starts with 
the steel that is 
later drawn into the wire stock. The 
surface of the steel stock is improved 
to such an extent that it is comparable 
in characteristics to that found in the 
best of high grade bars. 





R. S. Simmons 
Chief Metallurgist 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co 


Advancement Over 

Normalizing Process 
The process is a refinement and ad- 
vancement of the normalized pro- 
cess. In air-tight vessels the steel 
stock is heated under the aetion of 
controlled atmospheres to produce 
a structure and surface necessary to 
withstand the severe and drastic cold 
upsetting of wire to be made for 
recessed heads of all types. After this 
special heat treatment, the stock is 
drawn through a special lubricant to 
an intermediate wire size and then 
carefully annealed in process before 
the final drafting to the desired final 
wire size. 


Available in 12 Grades of Steel 
Keystone's new wire for recessed 
head screws is furnished in the follow- 


ing steel grades: 


C-1006 C-LOL6 
C-1008 C-1017 
C-1010 C-1018 
C-1012 C-1O019 
C1013 C-1020 
C-1015 C-1022 


lt can be used in the cold upsetting of 
round, flat, oval, fillister, truss, bind- 
ing, pan, hexagon, and slotted reces- 
sed Phillips and Clutch Head Machine 
Screws, Sheet Metal Screws, Cut 
Serews, and Self-Tapping Screws. 


Many Advantages 
lhe cold heading industry benefits 
sreatly from this new wire devel- 
oped by Keystone . . . in inereased 
life of dies and plugs, in reduced 
rejections, in less machine down 
lime, and in savings of cost of ex- 
pensive final inspection as well as 
etter finished product. 


November 3, 1949 







Greatly increases the 
life of screw-head dies 


and plugs 


KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


Ua ee 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
called for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 






KEYSTONE 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA ... ILLINOIS 






Special Analysis Wire, Setting 





New Standards of Performance 
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FOUNDED i955 MARKETS & PRICES = 
2 Ss $14.50 to $1 
Pittsburgh & IRON & Pp *« No bundle sat $ 0 | 
No hvy. melting $29.50 to $30.00 crap STEEL ri¢ces Mac hine shop tur n. sae ty to . 
No. 2 hvy. melting 27.50 to 28.00 Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 200 
No. 1 bundk 29.50 to 30.00 Going prices as obtained in the trade Shoveling turnings iis eet 
No. 2 bundles . 23.50 to 24.00 by THE IRON AGE, based on repre- No. 2 busheling Se) oe : 
Machine shop turr 21.00 to 21.50 sentative tonnages. Ali prices are per Clean cast chem. borings 17.00 to 1 
Mixed bor. and ms. tur? 21.00to 21.50 gross ton delivered to consumer unless No. 1 machinery cast. 32.00 to 00 
shoveling turning 23.50 to 24.00 otherwise noted. No. 2 machinery cast. 28.00 to 29.00 
(ast iron borings 22.50to 23.00 Heavy breakable cast. 25.00 to 24.00 
x 95 9H 
Low phos. plate . 32.00 to 32.50 No. 2 bundles $20.00 to $20.50 Stove plate . 25.00 to 26.00 
Heavy turnings .......... 24.00to 25.00 Machine shop turn. . 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting.... 29.50 to 30.00 Shoveling turnings .. 17.50 to 18.00 . 
Scrap rails, random igth... 34.00 to 35.00 Cast iron borings ... Bivens 5S-20 Detroit 
Rails 2 ft and under os 38.00 to 39.00 Low phos. plate 29.00 to oV. Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
RR. steel wheels 33.00 to 34.00 N 1 hvy ‘ting $21.00 to $2 
RR. spring steel .. .. 33.00to 34.00 a. . oee oe a 759,00 to 2 
RR. couplers and knuckles 33.00 to 34.00 No. ¢ hvy. melting estate 3 
No. 1 machinery cast. 3.00 to 40.00 Buffalo No. 1 bundles omar’ ¢ 
- ci i ” New busheling 23.00 to 2 
Mixed yard cast. .. 5 36.00 to 37.00 No. 1 hvy. melting .. $27.00 to $: F lashings ; 21.00to 2 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 2¥.u0 to 30.00 No. 2 hvy. melting 24.50 to Machine shop turn 15.00 to 1 
Ee cccneteeeuce 32.00 to 33.00 No. 1 busheling ......... 24.50 to : Mixed bor. and turn 15b.00to 1 
No. 1 bundles 5.50 to 26.00 Shoveling turnings 17.00 to 1 
No. 2 bundles .. 23.00 to 23.5 Cast iron borings 17.00 to 1 
; Machine shop turn. 18.00 to : 9° 9 
Chicago Te gage open 19.00 to Low phos. plate 23.00 to 2 
sO hvy. melti $30.00 to $31.00 Shoveling turnings 21.50 to No. 1 cupola cast 39.00 to dt 
N 2 hvy. mel 24 00 to O.00 Cast iron borings 16 to Heavy breakable cast ZOL00 to 
No. 1 factory bund 0.00 to roo a hos slate ‘ : Stove plate 28.00 to 
No. 1 dealer bundlk 2S O00 to rO0 I. w phos, plat 7 t Automotive cast . 35.00 to 
No. 2 dealer amd le 6 00 to 27.00 Scrap rails, random lIgth... to 
Machine hop tur 2000 to >] on Rails 2 ft and under to 
Mixed bor. and Oto 20.00 RR. steel wheels to ; ; i 
Shoveling turn! 22 ON t, 2200 RR. spring steel ee to Cincinnati 
Cast iron borir 20 00to 21.00 RR. couplers and Knuckles to Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
Low phos. forge er 0 » 37.00 No. 1 cupola cast to No. 1 hvy. melting 27.50 to $ 
Low phos. plate H0to 34.00 Mixed yard cast to No. 2 hvy. melting 23.50 to Fe 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 31.00 to 32.00 ones eden Heal = No. 1 bundles 27.50 to 2 
: Sim l dus matlle rle oO y » as , , Oo ; 
Serap rails, random lgth 38.00 to 39.00 Sia ali : oo ne ; ; : +% 
Rerolling rails ee 43.00 to 44.00 Machine shop turn i 0 to I 
Rails 2 ft and under $12.00 to 43.00 — eae ane turn i. + “ 
Locomotive tires, cut 39.00 to 40.00 . ; shoveling turnings c-o0 XO 28 
Cut bolsters & side frames 33.00 to 35.00 Birmingham Cast iron borings 17.60 to 18 
Angles and ee bars 35.00 to 36.00 No. 1 hvy. meitime ..0..> 25.00 Low phos. 18 in. under 35.00 to 3 
RR. steel car axles 14.00 to 45.00 No. 2 hvy. melting 24.00 Rails, random lengths 3. 35.0 y 
: tails, ré gths .. 34.00 to 3 
No steel wh r 32.50to 33.50 No. 2 bundles ..........-.seee-. 22.00 Rails, 18 in ae under wW.00to 4 
RR. couples ar a kn ickles 34.00 to 35.00 Oe ee cal 24.00 No. 1 cupola cast ...... 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 41.00 to 43.00 Machine shop turn. $16.00 to 17.00 Hvy. breakable cast - 34.00 to 35.0 
No. 1 agricul. cast .... 40.00 to 41.00 Shoveling turnings .........+. 19.00 Drop broken cast ee 3.00 to 44.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 82.00 to 34.00 Cast iron borings ° eee 18.00 
RR grate bars .. at 30.00 to 31.00 Bar crops and plate ...... 29.00to 30.00 
ast iron brake shoes .. 30.00 to 31.00 Structural and plate ° 29.00 to 30.00 San Francisco 
Cast iron car whee 32.00 to 34.00 No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. .. 28.00 to 28.50 , 3 
Malleable .. . 7 56.00 to 37.00 Scrap rails, random lgth. . . 29.00to 30.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $20.00 
Rerolling rails . : . 36.00 to 37.0 No. 2 hvy. melting 18.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ... 34.00 to 35.00 _ 1 a sa 
; : Angles & splice bars .. 32.00 to 33.00 0. « bundies q 
Philadelphia Std. steel axles we. 28.00 to 29.00 No. 3 bundles ....... 13.00 
y t , 0 to $22.00 ’ . s i oo Machine shop turn 9.00 
: | oe 0 dL0.0 No. 1 cupola cast .. 34.00 to 35.00 > 
N 2 hvy. melting . 20.50to 21.50 Stove plate te 28.00 Elec. fur 1 ft and under 28.00 
= ne , - ) to 22 v0 Cast iron carwheels .. .. 23.00to 24.00 No. 1 KR. Bhvy. mening ...cesses 17.00 
Machi: ee : aoe tees Scrap rails, random lIgth. ...... 17.08 
vic 0 t yt} 
Mi d bor 1 tur 100 to 15.00 No. 1 cupola cast $50.00 to 
Shoveling turning 16.50 to 17.50 St. Louis 
vy Dp s. 1 h “te 24 ) 
7 ; a N¢ ] nhvy melting £’°O HO to S20.00 
4 »} il 1 ‘ 25 On . . "eS ~ 
i eae ono Saas No. 2 hvy. melting 25.00 to 26.00 Los Angeles 
ivy. axle for ; doe Ae No. 2 bundled sheets 25.00to 26.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $20.00 
; a : Mac hine shop turn 19.00 to 20.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ........ we 18.00 
Cc in cas cl ! r 26.00 to 27.00 Shoveling turning °2100to 22.00 No. 1 bundles 16.00 
RR ue whee 28.00 to 28.50 Rz random lengtl ,00to 26.00 No. 2 bundles ee ee 16.00 
aS pring st 8.00 to 28.50 Rails 3 ft and under 28 00to 40.00 No. 3 bundles we wn es 13.00 
Rai Su Hot 6.00 Locomotive tire uncut 24 O00 to O00 Mach. shop turn. ° ee 12.00 
NO, 1 I ! 6.0 8.00 \ngles and splice bars 7.00 to 38.00 Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. oe 30.00 
Mixed ar LOO te a0 Sta teel car axles 10.00to 42.00 
zies avy breaka t 2 00 to » 00 RR pring steel 2.00 to 325.00 No. 1 RR. hvy. melting , oi 20.00 
vast iron carwh 1$00to 35.0 No. 1 machinery east 7.00 to 38.00 No. 1 cupola cast. $36.00 to 40.00 
Maileabi 1.00 to 35.00 Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron brake shoes -- 31.00to 32.00 
Stov e plate -..e+ 33.00 to 35.00 le 
Cleveland ‘ast iron car wheels .... 34.00to 35.00 : Seatt 
D h Y , ° or Malleable esses eee 30.00 to 32.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $16.00 
a . Avy. melting Pe t.o0 TO 920.00 No. 2 hvy. melting 16.00 
i i hokeee 22.00 to 22.50 No. 1 bundles 15.00 
0 bushelir 24.50 to 25.00 No. 2 bundles 15.00 
om . a é -4 oz _ = — New York No. 3 bundles Ee 12.00 
oO < bundles 17.9 o 3 . » . - or 
Machine shop turr 14.00 to 14.50 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: Elec, fur, 1 ft and under nf: ‘ 
\ ed bor id tur ,50to 16.00 , 5 . . wa ry 0 
ai tx 1 I a Bie i are » 15.50 : ». Ut No. 1 hvy. melting .... $18.50 to $19.00 RR. hvy. melting 19.00 
gat ge ps borings 15.50 to 16.00 No. 2 hvy. melting 17.00 to 18.00 No. 1 cupola cast . $27.00 to 30.00 
$ Poet nee 15.50 to 16.00 No. 2 bundles 15.00 to 16.00 Heavy breakable cast 20.00 
Low phos bd and under 26.00 to 26.50 Machine shop turn. . 10.00 to 11.00 
at l axle tur 24.50 to 25.00 Mixed bor. and turn. .... 10.00to 11.00 
rop forge flashing 24.50 to 25.00 Shoveling turnings 11.00 to 12.00 * 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 32. 00 to 33.00 Clean cast chem. bor 22 OO to 23.00 Hamilton, Ont. 
Rails 3 ft and under 10.00 to 41.00 No. 1 machinery cast. 30.00 to 32.00 Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point: 
ogy peda drmmndagennd 11.00 to 42.00 Mixed yard cast 29.00 to 30.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $24 
No. 1 machinery cast 13.00 to 44.00 Charging box cast - 26.00to 27.00 No. 1 bundles 24.( 
RR. cast an ...-+ 43.00 to 44.00 Heavy breakable cast. .. 26.00 to 27.00 No. 2 bundles 23 
RR. grate bars 32.00 to 33.00 Unstrp. motor blocks .. 25.00 to 26.00 Mechanical bundles 22.( 
Stove plate 26.00 to 37.00 Mixed steel scrap 20.4 ' 
Malleable 28 00to 29.00 Mixed bor. and turn 18.0 LI 
Rails, remelting 24.! 
Boston Rails, rerolling 27.( M 
° . ‘ ok vinta. o's 5 nk O88 18.5 
Youngstown Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: Bush, aa fact, prep’d. 99 | 
No. 1 hvy. melting $28.50 to $29.00 No. 1 hvy. melting .$17.00 to 78.00 Bush., new fact, unprep’d 17.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting 26.00to 26.50 No. 2 hvy. melting 16.00 to 17.00 Short steel turnings 18.00 LI 
No. 1 bundles 28 50to 29.00 No. 1 bundles .. 17.00 to 18.00 Cast scrap .$40.00 to 43.0 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 





cars: 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
1.00 
0 00 a c ~~ 
8.00 as. LEBANON, PA. 
6.00 , 
500 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
7 os 
7.00 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

).00 C 
aes BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
a Since 1889 Luria Brothers and Company, Inc. have pursued a policy of better service 
).00 made possible by years of “know how"’ and personnel who have the desire to please. 

The expansion of our organization, with offices located in 15 major cities, is in accord- 
.00 ance with our policy to give better service to our customers. 
.0 
.00 
00 
00 

CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


1.00 


“FE LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Matin Yftce Branch € Yfices 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
Yards BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, oO. LEBANON, PA, PUEBLO, COLO. 
Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 
LEBANON, PA. ¢ READING, PA, BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA. 
Of DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. i Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
( MODENA, PA, ¢ PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
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FOUNDED igss ———— MARKETS & PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 
t.e.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown. 


Nov. 1, Oct. 25, Oct. 4, Nov. 2, 


Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Flat-Rolled Steel: 


(cents per pound) 1949 1949 1949 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 8.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.038 4.038 4.038 
PN ot ainda Glia eters a 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 33.00 33.00 

Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) 

Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.70 6.70 6.70 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 
Bars and Shapes: 

(cents per pound) 

Merchant bars.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.995 3.995 3.995 
A ee 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Structural shapes ...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Wrought iron bars.. 9.50 9.50 9.50 
Wire: 

(cents per pound) 
rere 4.15 4.15 4.15 

Rails: 

(dollars per 100 lb) 

NE MEER aneweccnsent $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 
REED ccdotvceeriesss 3.55 3.55 3.55 
Semifinished Steel: 

(dollars per net ton) 

Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Forging billets ........ 61.00 61.00 61.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 
Wire rod and Skelp: 

(cents per pound) 
eet EE niles oe ennus 3.40 3.40 3.40 
NN go eniecaaid 3.25 325 3.25 

e 7 
Composite Prices 
Finished Steel Base Price 
Nov.. 1, 1048. ..c6 66: .3.7068 per ID... ......-260. 
One week ago........3.705¢ per Ib...........-. 
One month ago.......3.705¢ per Ib.........+.-- 
One Year: OBO. .....4 + < -B.T2O8 POE Wiss v.04 00:80 00 
High Low 

1949.. 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 3 
1948... 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 1 
1947. 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

1943. 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

1942 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1941.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1940....  2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 8 2.26689¢ May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 
1937....  2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢Jan. 4 
1936.... 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢Jan. 8 
1934....  2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢Jan. 2 
1083.... 1.95578¢ Oct. 3 1.758386¢ May 2 
ISSE..... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1 
1981.....7 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 


y 
Weighted index 


based on steel bars, 


shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 


and cold-rolled sheets 
senting major portion of finished 


shipments. 


and 


28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 
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strip, repre- 
steel 
Index recapitulated in Aug. 


at 


Price advances over previous week are printed 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 


Pig Iron: Nov. 1, Oct. 25, Oct. 4, Nov.2 














(per gross ton) 1949 1949 1949 1948 
No. 2, foundry, Phila.....$50.42 $50.42 $50.42 $651.56 
1948 No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
+t No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.47 
4.00 No. 2, Birmingham...... 39.388 39.38 39.38 43.38 
4.40 No. 2, foundry, Chicagoy 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 
3.265 Basic del’d Philadelphia... 49.92 49.92 49.92 650.76 
4.063 Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 ree 
3.42 Malleable, Chicagoyt .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 + 
7.85 Malleable, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 ae 
33.25 Charcoal, Chicago ...... 68.56 68.56 68.56 173.78 ee 
pis Ferromanganeset ...... 173.40 173.40 173.40 161.71 i 
+The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
$6.80 cago district is $1 f«< ton. 
6.00 tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
5.90 Scrap: 
(per gross ton) 
Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$29.75 $28.75 $29.75 $42.75 
3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 22.50 22.50 25.50 45.00 
3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 30.50 25.50 25.50 41.75 
3.75 No. 1 hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 23.50 19.50 22.50 38.00 
3.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 29.75 29.75 31.75 47.75 
28.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 39.50 39.50 39.50 70.00 
9.50 No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 37.00 35.50 39.00 66.50 
No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 42.00 42.00 40.50 71.00 
4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.00 
$3.20 Foundry coke, prompt.... 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
3.55 Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electro, Conn.... 17.625 17.625 17.625 23.50 
$52.00 Copper, Lake Conn....... 17.76 17.76 17.75 23.0 
52.00 Tin Straits, New York... 94.00 95.00 96.00 $1.03 
61.00 Zinc, East St. Louis ..... 9.50 9.25 9.25 15.50 
63.00 beet, St, LOUIS <cicicccs 12.80 12.80 14.05 21.30 
Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Nickel electrolytic ...... 42.97 42.97 42.93 42.90 
3.619 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 32.00 32.00 38.50 35.00 
Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the “feat te | 
finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to 
date. The weights used are based on the average product | 
shipments for the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inelusive and 1946 
to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures has been 
eliminated because it was too sensitive. (See p. 139 of May 
12, 1949, issue.) 
Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
....$45.88 per gross ton....  ...... $27.58 per gross ton. 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... 25.58 per gross ton... 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... . 26.92 per gross ton.... 
» MSL er wrees ton. in ces bis 43.16 per gross ton...... 
High Low High Low 
$46.82 Jan. 4 $45.88 Sept. 6 $43.00 Jan. 1 $19.33 June 28 
46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. | & 
25.87 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
$23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
$23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar.30 12.67 June 9 
19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.38 Apr. 29 
17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 25 
16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 3 


Based on ave 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
Philadelphia, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


Chicago, 


rages for basic iron 


Buffalo, 
cago. 


Average of No. 1 
steel scrap delivered to consumer- 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


heavy melting 
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Samuel G. Keywell Herbert W. Smith Barney L. Keywell 


|} SAMUEL G. KEYWELL C0.» 


2900 ST. JEAN, DETROIT 14, MICH., VALLEY 2-8800 


PITTSBURGH OFFICES: 3111 JENKINS ARCADE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
E. CLYDE GRIMM, VICE-PRESIDENT — TELEPHONE: GRANT 1-8030 





Vovember 3, 1949 


... DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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STEEL 
PRICES 


| INGOTS 
Carbon forging, net ton 


Alloy, net ton 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | 


Carbon, rerolling, net ton 


Carbon forging billets, net ton 


Alloy, net ton 
PIPE SKELP 


WIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr. 
Cold-rolied 
Galvanized (10 gage 
Enameling (12 gage 


Long ternes (10 gage 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, c.r. 


Hi Str, Low Alloy, ¢ 


STRIP 
Hot-rolled 


Cold-rolled 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, c.r. 


TINPLATE? 
Cokes, 1.50 Ib. base box 


Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib. box 


BLACKPLATE, 29 ga. 
Hollowware enameling 


BARS 
Carbon Steel 
Reinforcing tt 


Coid-finished 
| Alloy, hot-rolled 
Alloy cold-drawn 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, her. 


| PLATE 
| Carbon steel 


Floor plates 
: Alloy 
Hi Str. Low Alloy _ 
| SHAPES, Structural 
Hi Str. Low Alloy 
| MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
Bright 


| PILING, Steel sheet 


Smaller numbers indicate producing companies. See key on facing page. 
Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas. 


Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. Extras apply 





































































































Johns- 
town 


| $52.00 


$61.00 | 


$63.00 


Consh. 
3.3526 


Atlanta 
3.405 


3.75 
3 


Seattle, 
S. Fr’isco, 
Los Angeles 





| 3.40 | 


| 
| 





}— 


4.0524 
yy L.A. 
4.208? L.A 
3.95 
24 L.A. 


“4.95 


' 


5.15 


o4 S.F., L.A. 


(4.0082 
SF., L.A. 
4.2582 § 





| $8.50 
SF. 


24 


4.80 
62 


Font: ia 


$71.00 
19 


$80.00 
19 
$82.00 
19 


4.15 
19 


4.90 
19 





| 4.40 
| 19 


4.90 
19 


6.95 





Canton = 4.65442 
Newark,*® Worcester? =4.95 





























(3.808? S.F. 
3.8592 L.A. 


|3 poze S. 


3.9524 L.A. | 


5.1024 SF. | 
5.1062 L.A. | 


5.1024 L.A. | 


3.80 
19 








| Spar- | | 
| Pittsburgh, ; | Cleve- | Birm- | Youngs- rows | Granite | Middle- j 
Weirton | Chicago; Gary land | ingham | Buffalo | town _Point City town | Warren | Detroit 
| $50.00 B i | $50.00 
a Dea calad =. ‘ 
$51.00 | Houston $59. 0088 | | $51. 00 
I ’ } 31 | 
$52.00 $52.00 | $52.00 $52.00 | $52.00 | $52.00 | Conshohocken $57.002¢ 
} 1 }1 } 1 | 1 | 3 13 | 
$61.00 $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | Geneva $61.00'° Houston $69.0083| $61.00 $61.00 
1 1.4 1,8 4 u 3.4 Conshohocken $63. 002° 25 31 
$63.00 $63.00 | $63.00 | Conshohocken $63.00 | $63. 00 " Bethiehem,? Canton,*: 42 | Houston $63.00 
| 1.17 11.4 1 | $65.002 3.4 13 Massillon* = $63.00 $71. 008s 31 
s a a = — . = a | = anos oo 
| 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.25 
| | | | 14 4 
3.40 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | | 3.40 | 3.50 | Portsmouth | Worcester | 
8 2.4,33 4.11 | 6 3 3.4020 3.702 | 
| Houston, 3.9588 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 | 3.25 3.25 3.25 Kokomo,3° 3.25 3.45 
9.15 23 1.6.8 4.5 411 | 8 1,613 Ashland? =3.25 | 4 12 
4.00! 5 4.00 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.20 4.00 4.00 4.20 
7,9,15,63 } 1.6.8 | 45 | | 3 é 3 7 4 12 | 
4.40 | 4.40 | 4.40 | Niles | 4.40 | Canton | Ashland | 
| 1.9.15 Ls | | aa | 4.4064 | | 4.408 4.497 
4.40 4.40 | 4.40 4.40 | | 4.60 | 4.40 | 4.70 
1.8 | 4 6 22 | 7 
| 4.80 4.80 | 4.80 
| 9.15 1 | 7 
4.95 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 Conshohocken 4.95 5.15 
; ja 11.6.8 | 4: 11 3 1.6.13 | 3 95 4 } 12 
6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 6.25 
| 1.6.8 4.5 3 |618 | 3 |} 4 } 12 
6.75 75 6.75 | Canton | 
4 3 6.754 | 
3.25 | 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 | 3.25 3.25 3.25 | Ashland | Houston 3.25 3.4 
5,7,9.28 | 23,66 | 1.6.8 5 }u ls 1.6.13 | 3 3.257 | 3. — 4 12.47 
4.00 4.15 | 4.00 | 4.00 | | 4.00 | 4.00 4. 00 iNew 4. 00 | 4.00149 | 4.20 
5.7,9.63 | 66 | 8 2.5 | 3 | 6,13, Haven 4.2549 | 12 47 
| | 40.48 | \4. . 50?» 68 | 4.256 81} 
4.95 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 | 4. 95 | 4.95 | 4.95 | 4.95 5.15 
| 1.6.8 5 } ul 3 | 3.6.13 ls | | 4 | 12 
6.05 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 | | 6.05 | 6.25 
9 } ' | | ° 
9 | 2, 3 | 6.18 | | 4 12 
$7.75 $7.75 | ‘| $7.85 | | $7.85 | $7.95 a | ee | 
9.1 1.6.8 lu a | | 3 22 } 4 | 
Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and sae respectively from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
5.30 sx || ||| 640 | 660 || 6.20 
| 1,568 1.6.8 | | 3 22 | } 4 
3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 Atlanta Canton Houston | 3.55 
1,5,9.17 | 423 | 168 | 4 co 3.4 1,46 3 3.509% | 3.354 | 3.7689 | 12 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Atlanta Canton Houston 
11.5 4 1.6.8 | 4 411 a4 | 1.4.6 3 3.50°° 3.354 3.7583 
3.958 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | Putnam, Newark=4.408° | 4.30 | 
4.007'4 | 2,93,69, | 4.73.74 | 2.61 70 | 6540.57 | Cumberland = 3.9572 12 
| 17,52,69.71 | 70 Massillon,82 Canton* =4, 00 
3. 75 | 3. 75 3.75 | | 3.75 | 3.75 | Bethlehem,’ Canton,* 42 3. 75 4.05 
1,17 14,28 | 1.6.8 | 3.4 16 Massillon =3.75 25 12 
4.65 4.65 4. 65 4.65 4.65 a 65 Bethlehem, Massillon 4.65 
2,17,52.69.71 | 2,28, 4.73.74 | 20. | 3.70 6.57 4,824.65 25 
69.70 | 
5.10 | bt 10 5. 10 ~ 5.10 5.10 5.10 Bethlehem = 5.103 5. 30 
1.6 1.6.8 4 u 3 16 ' 12 
| 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 |3.404-11' 3.403! 3. 403 3.405 Coatesville =3.502! 3.65 
1 1 1.6.8 4 Houston = 3.8085 | Claymont = 3.5029 12 
Conshohocken = 3.5026 Geneva=3.40'® Harrisburg =3. 7535 
4.55 4.55 4.55 4.55 | Conshohocken,?26 
1 1 8 5 — =4,55 
pee arriba dg] ee 
| 4.40 | 4.40 | 4.40 | Conshohocken=4.40% | 4.40 | 4.40 | Coatesville 
| 1 }1 | | a3 3 | =4,502! | 
| 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | Conshohocken =5. 207 5.45 
| 1.5 [1 18 | 45 u 6 : Geneva =5.20'6 12 
| 3.25 3.25 | 3.25 | | 3.25 | 3.30 Bethichem=3.30,2 Geneva =3.25!6 
1.5.9 | 1.23 11.68 | 1. | 3 Minnequa, Colo. =3. 7514, Houston = 3.6583 
Ie er ea cata ate li et peed emi niceties 
| 4.95 | 4.95 | 4.95 | | 4.95 | 5.05 | 4.95 | | Bethlehem =5.05# 
1.5 }1 1.6.8 | } al 3 6 
4.15 [4,184.33 | 4.15 4.15 | Ports- | 4.15 | 4.25 | Duluth =4. 152 
2.5.18 | 2.34 } 2.77 | at mouth | ¢ 3 Worcester =4.45? 
| 4, 1520 | Pueblo=4.50!4 
4.05 4.05 4.05 | | | 
1.9 1 
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STAINLESS STEELS 





Product 301 | 
ingots, rerolling...........| 12.75 | 13.80 | 18.00 
Slabs, billets, rerolling......| 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.50 | 30.50 | 33.00 
Billets, forging. . . aa 24.25 | 24.25 | 26.25 
Bars, wire. structurals......| 28.50 | 28.50 | 31.00 
Plates...... 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 
Sheets....... 37.50 | 37.50 | 39.50 


Strip, hot-rolied 24.25 | 25.75 | 30.00 


Strip. cold-rolled | 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 


soe | 303 | 304 | 





14.50 
19.25 
32.00 
25.50 
30.00 
34.00 


39.50 
27.75 
35.00 


I idan Noone 


Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


316 | 321} s47 | 410 | 416 | 430 








—_——- | -- -—— 


22.75 | 18.25 | 20.00 11.25 | 13.75 | 11.80 
30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.00 | 18.50 | 15.25 
49.00 | 36.50 | 41.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 20.00 
46.00 04.00 | 38.99 23.00 | 23.50 | 23.50 


50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50 | 26.50 
| 27.00 


53.00 | 45.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 
55.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 








Numbers correspond to producers. See Key below. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., 17; 
Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; McKeesport, Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38, 
39; Baltimore, 37; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary, 1; Bridge- 
ville, Pa., 59; New Castle, Ind., 55; Lockport, N. Y., 46. 
ie Strip: Midland, Pa. 17; Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 
54 | Reading, Pa., 365 _ Washington, Pa., 38: W. Leechburg, Pa., 28: Bridge- 
ville, Pa., 59; Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harri- 


son, N. J 

Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., 7. 
Bars: Baltimore, 7; 

Titusville, Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 


Duquesne, Pa., 1; 


+ 49; Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 46; New Britain, Conn., 58 


Munhall, Pa., 1; Reading, Pa., 36 
39; M 


cKeesport Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville, 


Pa., 59; Dunkirk, N. Y., 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4: Chicago, 1, 67; Syracuse, N. Y., 


17; Watervliet, N. Y., 28; Waukegan, Ill. 2 


; Lockport, N. Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 42 


Wire: Waukegan, Ill, 2: Massillon, Ohio, 4: McKees , 54: i 
r ’ -+ 2: Mas mn, C » 45 2 sport, Pa., 54: Bridge- 
port, Conn., 44; Chicago, 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; Harrison, N. J., 80; Baltimore, a3 


Dunkirk, 28. 


Structurals: Baltimore, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; 


N. Y., 28; Bridgeport, Conn., 44 


Chicago, 1, 67: Watervliet, 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28: Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1: 


Midland, Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 


55; 


Lockport, N. Y., 46; Middletown, 7; 


Washington, Pa., 39; Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 


Forged discs, die blocks and rings: Pittsburgh, 1 


dale, Mich., 28. 


. 17; Syracuse, 17; Fern- 


Forging billets: Midland, Pa, 17; Baltimore, 7: Washington, Pa., 39; Mc- 


keesport, 54; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4 


; Watervilet, 28; Pittsburgh, Chicago 1 


sss sssesesesssssesssesee~enenens 


w 


i 
| 
| 
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KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
With Home Offices 


| Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

2 American Steei & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

Republic Stee! Corp., Cleveland 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

Sharon Steel Corp., Shoron, P+. 

4 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 

5 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Geneva Stee! Co., Salt Lake City 

7 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
8 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

9 Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


i i 


~ 


20 Portsmouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
2! Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 

25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
27 Midvale Co., Philadelphia 

28 Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

3] Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

33 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 

35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
3% Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 

38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 


Notes to Steel Price Table: 


+Special coated mfg ternes, deduct $1.10 trom 1.50-Ib coke base box price. Can- 
making quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $2.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 
t Straight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 
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40 
4) 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
6! 
62 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 


Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa 

Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., New York 
John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa 

Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 

Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Ingersoll Stee! Div., Chicago 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Po 
Fitzsimons Steel Co., Youngstown 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 

Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 

Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 

Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 


——MARKETS & PRICES——@@ —  ____ ... © 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, Threaded and 


Coupled 
Steel, buttweld* Black Galv 
| 43 to 41 26% to 24% 
%-in. .. -. 46 tod4 30% to 28% 
eMEy <6 .. 48% to46% 33% to3l* 
eae, iccei.scse COO. Oe 34 to32 
ll%-in. ...... 49% to47% 34% to 32% 
2-in. am 50 to4S8 35 «=6to 33 
2% to 3-in. 50% to48s% 35% 033% 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. ; 39% 26 to24 
2% to 3-in 3% tw42% 28 to 27 
3% to b-in iv by to 12% 1 tu 27 
Steel, seamless 
2-in. ae 38% 23 
2% to 3-in. 41% 26 
she to 6-in. .. 43 le 28 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
iy -in. jen +20% +47 
. eee +1U0% + 36 
1 & 1% in. + 4% +27 
2-in. ee — 1% +23% 
3-in. . oi — 2 +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 
2-in. es + 7% +31 
2% to 3%-in.. + 5 +26% 
t-in. Sheva list + 20% 
4% to 8-in. + 2 +22 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


14 -in. 42 to 40 27 tors 
“%-in. .. . 46 to 44 31 to 2° 
ia 5 ees. ven “Sa eee 34 to3t 
14 -in. ben 48% to46%e 34% to 32}, 
l%&-in. o.ee 49 047 355 «to 3s 
Bey. haewee 49%, to 47% 35% to 34h, 
2% to 3-in. 50 to 48 36 0 «6to 34 


Steel, lapweld 
® -in. a 39% to38% 25 to24 
2% to 3-in. $4%2to42% 30 to28 
3% to 6-in. .. 48 to44 33% to 31lixn 


Steel, seamless 


2-in. .. etx SEH 23 

2% to 3-in. .. 41% 27 

3% to 6-in. 15 30% 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

1, -in. . +16 +40 

. i eee + 9% +34 

1 to 2-in. os — 1% +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 

2-in. een + 41% +27% 
2% to 4-in. — 5 +16 
4% to 6-in. — 1 +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapwelé 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 

OD Gage Seamless Electric Weld 
in in. BWG_ H.R. C.R. H.R. C.D. 

2 13 $19.18 $22.56 $18.60 $21.89 


2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
3 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 
6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago ... ... $95.70 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y...... $92.50 to 97.40 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham.... $2.50 
§-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less aaa 109.30 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mili 
Base Column 


Pitteburg, 
Calif. 
Standard & coated nails*® 103 122 
Woven wire fencet .. 109 132 
Fence posts, carloadstt.. 112 wi 
Single loop bale ties . 106 130 
Galvanized barbed wire®* 123 143 


Twisted barbless wire .. 123 


* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher ; 
Kansas City, 12 Columns higher. ¢ 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 


carloads *t Duluth, Joliet and Johns- 
town 
Base per Pittsburg, 
100 Ib Calif. 
Annealed fence wiret $4.80 5.75 
Annealed, galv. fencingt 5.25 6.20 
Cut nails, carloadstt . 6.75 


t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 
rows Pt. 
tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 


10¢ at Spar- 


PRODUCING POINTS - Standard, 
coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 


bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 


Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18: Pittsburg, Calif., 24: 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only) 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2: Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City (ex- 
cept bale ties), 83. 

Fence posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14 
Moline, Ill, 4: Williamsport, Pa., 51. 

Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pct, 
Coatesville, Pa. (21)...9%26.50 
Washegtn, Pa. (39) *26.50 
Claymont, Del. (29)... %26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *22.50 
New Castle, Ind. (55)..°26.50 24.00 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (26). 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 36.00 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21) 29.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
stainless,Carnegie,Pa. (41) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
dip, Butler, Pa., (7).. 7.75 


*Includes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 


Cents per lb 
Armature bahia Wie ate ‘ 5.45 
Electrical Jaeieded cme ale 5.95 
Motor ; ne p25 Tease eee 6.70 
Dynamo ... ee ee 7.50 
pi a | 8.05 
Transformer 65 8.60 
Transformer 58 ia Seioaie 9.30 
UN GE sc.cb ss ds is aenes 10.10 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 18; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, Ill, 22; 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8: Mansfield, Ohio, 
7 Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; Toronto, Ohio, 63 


Vandergrift, Pa l Warren, Ohio, 4: 
Zanesville Ohio, 
146 


MARKETS & PRICES 


correspond to steel producers. 


Numbers after producing points 
Fe See key on previous page. 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Of List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... 36 
9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter....... 37 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter...... 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. . 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. & longer. 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter. sae 
Pee MONEE cbc ds cchenencweeebaeaas 47 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagon or vated 


a in. and smaller ...... soe 35 

72S OD 2 Oi PRED cine ce saneees 34 
1% oe 55k Oe. SD acc cdc. cance Oe 
15 in. and larger ° 27 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pct allowance for carload 
shipments 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


USS SAE 
/16 in. and smaller . a 41 
% in. and smaller ....... 38 = 
% in. through 1 in. pace: back 39 
hag in. through 1 in. .... 37 
1% in. through 1% in. .. 35 37 
1% in. and larger ... — 


In full case lots, 15 ‘pet additional dis- 
count 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts mente 
In bulk a canes 


$61.75 
saeee -. 70.00 


Large Rivets 


(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham b+ heqkatan $6.75 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. .... ahaa 6.75 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and emaller) 
Pet off List 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Coens, Corenge, 
Birmingham 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In packages) Pet Of List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 


6 in., SAE 1020, bright — 46 
% to 1 in. x 6 in., SAE (1038), 

heat treated oe 35 
Milled studs hin Wari be on oe a Rie <a 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes..... 28 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon .. ere - 4,00¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon ... ie heoie 5.50¢ 
Cn SO ee MD. n.c . oes cv ewawue 6.10¢ 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon ia are |. 


1.06 to 1.35 carbon 10.35¢ 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 





RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb and mennter, 

No. 1 quality, per 100 ” ea $3.20 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib...... 4.25 
Light rails per 100 lb..... . 3.55 

Base Price 

cents per lb 

THOOR OPINED 2. ckeccccvccones scene 6.85 

Axles 5 Shi a ee oc 6.26 

Screw spikes ........- een be Wane ee 8.00 

EDD conics e600 Kas bow eee be bn Re 

Tie plates, Pittsburgh, Torr., Calif.® 4.20 

Track bolts, untreated ............. 8.25 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 

SE care ks eos CbSOx cc een kes - 8.50 


*Seattle, ada 30¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 
Pa., 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14. 

Joint bars: 
aM. %&* 
Ps 2 


Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet 
Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa., 
3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 56 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs- 
town, 4. 

Track bolts: Fairfield, Ala., 11 ; Lebanon 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 
7%, 7. 

Agles; Fairfield, Ala., 11; 
diana Harbor, Ind., 79; 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., 1 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Pittsburgh, 
4; Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3; Torrance 
Calif., 24; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 


TOOL STEEL 


Gary, 1; In- 
Johnstown, Pa., 


F.0.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co per Ib 
18 “ 1 —_— a 90.5¢ 
18 4 1 5 $1.42 
18 4 2 — —_— $1.025 
1.5 4 1.5 8 -—- 65¢ 
6 4 2 6 — 69.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium ao eneeum 52¢ 
Oil hardened manganese.... sce. ae 
Spetsl GAFOOR. ..ccccevs a 
po ee his 22¢ 
Regular carbon eisie wad 19¢ 


Warehouse prices on and ‘east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%¢ per lb higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Top 
Connellsville, Pa. - $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. . $15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


. ...  . arr ee $20.90 
CI, SU, io 0'8 6 wes es ee eee 
DOI, CAR cecses eee. ae 
New England, del’ a ee 

Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. os ..- 33.00 
Philadelphia, f.0.b. ckk xe ee knee 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. . ce ae 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. F 20.90 
co Sg Pere — 25 to 21.04 
Cleveland, del’d 22.62 
Cincinnati, del’d “% 21.71 
ee ee eine ee 
St. Louis, del’d. iiied.c wee wees 21.60 
Birmingham, del’d ...... 18.75 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net: 
Effective CaF, content: 4 
70% or more ..... 5:0/ate.s eeu ee 
60% or less ..... ' canna) oe 
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HON 


FOUNL 


WAl 


Baltimo 
Birming 
Boston 
Buftalo 
Chicag 
Cincine 
Clevela 
Detrolt 
Housto 
Indiang 
Kansas 
Los An 
Memo! 
Milwat 
New 0 
New Y 
Norfol 
Omahs 
Philad 
Pittab 
Portia 
Salt L 
San Fi 
Seattle 
St. Lo 
St. Pa 


BAS 
Hot. 


Sheet 
1% 
Cole 


Sheet 
qu 





for 


phi 
3Ne 
0.7 


ent 
per 


Ne 








8.00 
4.05 
4.20 
8.25 


8.50 


rails 

Gary, 
ANNA, 
elton, 


t In- 
‘field, 
equa, 


fleld, 
oliet 
alton, 


; In- 

Pa., 
», 5 
ungs- 


anon 
urgh 


; In- 
Pa., 


y, 1 

anna, 
urgh, 
ance, 


Base 
yer Ib 
90.5¢ 
$1.42 
1.025 
65¢ 
69.5¢ 
52¢ 
29¢ 
26.5¢ 
22¢ 
19¢ 
Mis- 
st of 


Ton 
14.60 


16.00 


20.90 
20.40 
19.40 
22.70 
32.00 
B0.45 
B0.40 
20.90 
B1.04 
22.62 
B1.71 
$3.50 
31.60 
18.75 


Cars, 
net: 


37.00 
54.00 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 

















Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 
(Metropolitan area delivery, add lhe to base price except Cincinnati 
and New Orleans (*), add 10c¢; New York, Chicago and Boston, add 20c.) 












































SHEETS STRIP PLATES SHAPES | BARS ALLOY BARS 
ee ——- eee oI “— a 
| Hot- Hot- Cold- Cold- 
CITIES Cold- Rolled. | Rolled, | Drawn, | Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled |Galvantzed| _Hot- Cold- | | Standard | Hot- | Cold- | A 4615 | A4140-50} A4615 | A 4140-50 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled | Rolled | Structural| Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ana. | As-rolled | Ann. 
eas tinea iN cnet a selhisanedenteesedaccansnsscaibian | sales cee eeenenmene feeenaeanen inert 
| 
Baltimore nut es- | oe | s.r |... $56 | 5.38 | 8.42 6.18 | | 9.60- 
6.41 7.11 10.10 
Birmingham | 4.85 5.75 6.15 4.85 | .... | 8.10 | 4.90 4.90 6.59 <4 
Boston 5.55 6.45- | 7.11- | 5.60 6.75 5.75 | 8.42 | 5.82 | 6.02 9.36- | 9.67- | 10.72 11.02 
6.75 7.61 9.67 | 9.87 
Buftalo aay te 4.85 5.75 7.42- 5.24 7.27 | 8.35 | 5.00 | 4.95 | 5.40 9.30 | 9.60 10.65 10.95 
Moa kis 4.85 5.75 | 6.85 4.85 | 6.48- | 5.10 | 4.90 | 4.90 | 5.40 | 8.90 | 9.20 | 10.25 | 10.55 
| | | | | 
Cincinnati* 5.16- 5.84- | 6.89- 5.28- 5.53- 5.33 | §.33- | 6.08- | 9.74 9.99 | 11.19 | 11.44 
5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 | 5.85 | 6.48 | 6.20 | 
Cleveland... 4.85 | 65.75 6.70 5.03 5.21 | 5.01 | 5.01 | 5.48 9.05 | 9.35 | 10.40 | 10.70 
Detrolt...... 5.28- | 6.07- | 7.38- 8.27- | 6.27- 5.52- 5.33- | 5.33- | 6.00 9.67 | 9.92 W.110| «19.35 
5.32 6.18 7.58 5.47 | 6.58 5.57 5.40 | 5.55 6.18 
Houston 6.70 | 7.30 6.70 6.70 6.20. | 6.40 7.68 | 10.45 10.40 11.45 11.70 
6.95 6.70 | 6.65 | 
indianapolis. . . 5.29 6.13 | 7.44 5.29 | 7.38 5.54 5.34 | 5.34 | 6.14 11.25 11.39 | 
Kansas City... et + 6.40 | 7.50 | 5.80 | 6.955 5.75 | 5.85 5.55 6.10 9.55 | 9.85 | 10.90 11.20 
Los Angeles 5.45 | 7.00 | 7.45 | 5.95 | 7.358] 5.50 | 5.45 5.60 7.28 
| i 
Memphis | 5.75 6.60 7.20 | 5.80- | 6.80 5.95 5.75 5.75 6.53 
5.80 | 5.95 6.00 
Milwaukee. | 5.03 | 5.93 7.02 5.03- 6.32 5.28 5.08 | 5.08 | 5.63 | 9.08 9.38 10.43 | 10.73 
| | 5.38 | | | 
New Orleans® 5.95 | 6.75 6.15 | 6.15 | 5.95 | 5.95 8.658 
New York | 6.40 | 6.31 6.85 5.62 | 6.76 5.65 | 5.33 5.57 | 6.31 9.28 9.58 | 10.63 | 10.93 
6.90 
Norfolk. | 6.00 6.20 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 | 7.05 
Omaha 6.13 8.33 | 6.13 | | 6.38 6.18 6.18 6.98 
Philadelphia ie 4.95 6.2413 6.63 5.40 6.29 | 6.35 | 5.10 | 65.40 596 | 9.05 9.35 | 10.62 10.87 
Pittsburgh | 4,85 5.75 6.90 | 5.00 | 6.00 5.05 | 4.90 | 4.90 | 5.40 | 8.90 9.20 | 10.25 10.55 
| | | | } | 
Portland... . 6..50°- 8.00 | 8.80- | 6.858 6.308 | 6.35% | 6.358 8.2514 | 10.506 | 10.108 | 
. 9.10 | 
Salt Lake City...... 7.05 7.05 | 8.66 | 7.453 | 5.653 | 5.503 | 7.108 8.15 
; 8.66 | | | | 
San Francisco 6.158 7.502 | 7.80 6.755 | 8.255 | 6.358 | §.908 | 5.908 7.55 9.89 10.00 | 11.20 | 11.60 
Seattle : 6.704- | 8.152- 8.80 6.704 6.354 6.304 6.204 8.1514 10.35!5 13.1015 
7.10 8.65 9.30 
St. Louis. . inn §.22- | 6.12- | 7.32 5.22 | 6.68- 5.47 5.27 5.27 5.82 9.27- 9.57- | 10.62- | 10.92- 
5.37 | 6.27 | 7.84 | 9.72 9.97 | 11.17 | 11.42 
Gt, Patt... .crcsccoecceces 5.44 | 6.19- 7.54- 5.44 | 6.82 | 5.64- | 5.49 5.49 6.04 9.4 9.79 | 10.84 | 11.14 
| 6.34 7.64 | 6.69 7 
BASE QUANTITIES Standard uniees otherwise keyed on prices. Exceptions: 


Hot-Rolled: 
Sheets, strip, plates, shapes and bars, 400 te 
1999 Ib. 


Cold-Rolled: 
Sheets, 400 to 1499 lb strip, extras on all 
quantities. Bars 1000 lb and over. 


Alloy Bars: 
100@ to 1999 Ib. 


Galvanized Sheets: 
450 to 1499 Ib. 


(1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 lb; (3) 300 to 4999 
Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 lb and over; (6) 1000 
lb and over; (7) 400 to 14,999 lb; (8) 400 Ib and over; 
(9) 500 to 1999 lb; (10) 500 to 999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1560 


Ib 


over; 


and over; 


(15) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (16) 4000 lb and 


(17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 1499 lb; (19) 


1500 to 3499 lb; (20) 6000 lb and over. 





PIG IRON PRICES 





PRODUCING POINT PRICES 


Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 











DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 














l | Rail 
Producing No. 2 Malle- Besse- Low Consuming Producing | Freight No.2 | Malle- | Besse- Low 
Point Basic Foundry able mer Phos. Point Point Rate Basic Foundry | able mer Phos. 
i | 

Bethlehem 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 } Boston..... ..| Everett..... ‘ . {$0.50 Arb. | 50.50 51.00 
Birmingham 38.88 | 39.38 oat | Boston ....| Steelton Ssexeas 6.90 | 60.90 
Buffalo 46.00 46.50 47.00 }} Brooklyn........ Bethlehem. 4.29 | 52.79 53.29 | 53.79 
Chicago 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 |) Cincinnati | Birmingham... .. | 6.70 | 45.58 | 46.08 
Cleveland. . 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 || Jersey City | Bethiehem...... vee-f 2.63 | } 51.13 51.63 | 52.13 
Duluth... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ; Los Angeles......| Geneva-ironton........ 7.70 | 53.70 | 54.20 
 __ Se 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Mansfield... .. Cleveland-Toledo. ‘ 3.33 49.33 49.83 49.83 | 50.33 54.33 
i) eee 50.50 51.00 een || Philadelphia......| Bethlehem....... | 2.38 | 50.39 | 50.89 51.39 | 51.89 j 
Granite City...... 47.90 48.40 48.90 Philadeiphia......| Swedeland..... | 1.44 | 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
lronton, Utah... . 46.00 46.50 | | Philadelphia......| Steelton........... ;} 3.08 | | bias 57.09 
Pittsburgh. ...... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 | Rochester Buffalo... . aa 2.63 48.63 | 49.13 49.63 
Geneva, Utah......| 46.00 46.50 | ; | San Francisco.....| Geneva-lronton.. * 7.70 53.70 | 54.20 
Sharpsville sa 46.00 46.60 46.50 47.00 ; 1} Seattie....... Geneva-ironton | 7.70 | 63.70 | 54.20 
Stesiton..........| 48.00 | 48.60 | 49.00 | 49.50 | 54.00 || St. Louis Granite City. . | 0.75 Arb.) 48.65 | 49.15 | 49.65 
Struthers, Ohio... 46.00 | } | Syracuse Buffalo. . | 3.58 49.58 50.08 50.58 
Swedeland........| 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | 49.50 
Wa riecce 46.00 46.50 | 46.50 47.00 
Troy, N.Y.........] 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | | 84.00 
Youngstown. ..... 46.00 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 





Producing point prices are sub- 
ject to switching charges; silicon 
differential (not to exceed 50c per ton 
for each 0.25 pet silicon content in 
execeas of base grade which is 1.75 to 
325 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
Phorus differentials. a reduction of 
B8e per ton for phosphorus content of 
%70 pet and over manganese differ- 
entials, a charge not to exceed 650c 
Per ton for ench 0.50 pct manganese 


November 3, 1949 


content in excess of 1.00 pect. 82 per 
ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 
0.75 pet nickel content and 81 per 
ton extra for each additional 0.25 pct 
nickel, 


Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon 
6.01 to 6.50 pet. C/L per «g.t.. f.o.b. 
Jackson, Ohio—$59.50; f.0.b. Buffalo. 
860.75. Add 81.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50 pet Si up te 17 pet. 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Ma 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
silvery iron prices of comparable 
analysis. 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus $60.00 per xross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle. Tenn. Delivered Chicage, 
$68.56. High phosphorus chureval pig 
iron is rot being produced. 
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FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
rice, gross ton, lump size. 

*“.o.b. Birmingham $174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, “WwW. ie 

Welland, Ont. ....... $172 
F..o.b. Johnstown, , as ccs Bae 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. iat ssa Bee 
F’.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. i mates suckin) a 

$2.00 for each 1% above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 

Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


eo ee eee . 10,45 
Ton lots . _s ; ‘ eee 13.05 
Less ton lots eeacies - 12.95 


Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 


16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 

3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe 
Carload, packed 


vkenae : - 865.5 
Ton lots 


aimee wae . 37.0 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


Carloads : pads Sepa ea . 28 
Ton lots ... om i. nen see. Se 
Less ton lots ....- Choc ‘ > ma 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 


Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 


P, 90% Mn 25.25 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C 24.25 26.10 27.30 
0.30% max. C 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C 23.25 25.10 26.30 


0.75% max. C, 
7.00% max. Si 


~) 
> 
2 

ny 


22.10 23.30 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


Carload bulk eee ee eee 8.95 
Ton lots ... er sili ieee 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per Ib of briquet ; 19.30 
Ton lots aa ° ° ° swe 11.90 
Less ton lots .. Fc - - 13.80 


Silvery Iron (clectric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area: 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 


18% Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
1% 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

96% Si, 2% Fe ka nat are 
97% Si, 1% Fe : reer 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 
briquets. 


Carload, bulk , paragon - 6.30 
Ton lots <e eee sons 7.90 
Less ton lots ere ‘ 8.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. 


25% oe. ne : ia ce a 17.00 
50% Si ; caus ery sl 
75% Si .. re » Kis Sa kecaes 13. 

85% Si ize . ; ‘ : 14.65 
90-95% Si 16.50 
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Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 


Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 


livered. eee sete Cr, me max. Si) 
0.06% C ere ° 28.75 
0.10% C . 28.25 
Cupane Ge 5k ke addeawes ‘ 28.00 
0.20% C ath i ae és - 27.75 
0.50% C aie ee eer - 27.60 
1.00% C wih stata ere 27.25 
RN ED 2 oat ilies ie ‘ 27.00 
65-69% Cr, 4- re ere 20.50 
62- 66% Cr, 4- 6% C, 6- 9% Si -- 21.36 


Briquets — Contract price, cents per 
pound of briquet, delivered, _— ewes. 
Carload bulk : ANE 13.75 
Ton lots in Che we howe st sel 15.25 
Less ton lots a ‘ saa See 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 

Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5i¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


Carloads ee bes een een . 21.60 
Ton lots ee oT con 23.75 
ef ere ee 25.25 


Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 


ED. 4 Sic ca ale ake ee 27.75 
Ton lots sala ial a 5x eon elae eee 30.05 
Less ton lots 31.85 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.20% max. C en aie ee coon 
0.50% max. C ... eae 5-6. ee 1.05 
9.00% min. C . err ate 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 


30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 
CAPIOREE occcccdsvceseenesdsecess 17.90 
Tim GORE vcn 60 s00s86b406500866888 21.00 
Leese. ton lOts ..ccvccececeesevssss 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


COS. 6s cen vveteteancdsdeaees 19.25 
TO WOR 6 sw accveveccsvasewensane 21.55 
Fee GOR GO: o.csccccesccasessness 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 

Alloy 5: 50- 56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
rere rere ee re 19.75 
Le SO BIS bce iaccscaddacev ewes 21.00 


cents per pound of al- 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max 
St. Louis.. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 
Ear eee eee ee 15. 
ae Ge DE aa dex ceed csdewaudn 17 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension armas, N. Y., freight allowed, 


MAX, St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
c a 5 to 7%. 

CSPe DE kiss cunves avenue 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed ...... 18.00¢ 
Ci Ce Ns 6 ds cara wee ase oa 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots 





Other Ferroalioys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carload ek Resi aaa 
Ton lots .. ieeexe eke 


Calcium molybdate, 45- 50%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, nial ~~ eens con- 
tained Mo. besbieees 90¢ 


Ferrocolumbiuim, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 
rs [ere 5 erat cane: 0 daa $2.90 
Less ton lots ... ik aeoie® 2.95 


Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
eee eee ave Ede 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 oa - 
gross ton ‘ . $65.00 
10 tons to less carload ... - 75.00 


Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed east of Missis- 
sippi and north of Baltimore, ton 
lots, per lb contained Ti.. $1 

Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed east of Missis- 
sippi and north of Baltimore, ton 
lots, per Ib contained Ti.. «+ $1.40 
Less ton lots ee ] 


Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Baltimore, carloads 
per net ton ........ ese 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
livered Lichen eee e cae $2.25 


Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 

OCpenheOrth co. . cere er $2.90 
Crucible acacia ate 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos)... 3.10 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, ae. 
Langeloth, Pa. bags, f.o.b 
Wash., Pa., per lb contained Mo. 95¢ 
manal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 

a contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 

Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 


on 
OO 
“7* 


. $160.00 


Carload, bulk, lump .......-. 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, bulk, lump ......-- 11.50¢ 
Ton lets, packed, iump ......- 11.75¢ 
Less ton Sots, lump Raced ee 12.25¢ 


Vanadium Seatemnilin, 88-92% 
V2.0, contract basis, per pound 7 
contained V.O; ... $1.20 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 

a a ere ee er 
Zirconium, 12- 15%, " contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of — 

Carload, bulk ware 6.60¢ 


21.00¢ 


Boron Agents 
Contract prices, per lb of alloy, del 


Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohto, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 


lb contained B .......-seeoeee $4.25 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ......... 45¢ 

Less ton lots, per pound ..... 50¢ 


Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.: freight allowed, 
Ti 15-18%, R 1.00-1.50%, Si 2.5- 
3.00%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
Ton lots, per pound ........ 8.625¢ 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max 


Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, I in 
x D. Ton lots .. “a a 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib and 
over x 
10 to 14% B. ch CC OD OCHO ED ES ph 
Oe -06 Bee es acta ve bene ae 1.20 
Se: Ss. Gs co cb wk wae eWeees 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa. 
freicht allowed, 100 Ib and over 


PE ccc Peceubavekne vencecs $3¢ 
PE veekwseeeewenaeeot vee 63¢ 
I UO nae eo eb og bee ne bans 0% 45¢ 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max Cc, 2 in. x D, delivered. = 

Ton lots aera t ibaa ebeamaiics $1.67 
EGR CO GUUS kciveuawickwien ve 1.79 

Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered 


ee rrr ere $1.20 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 
TO SOON. 8 cbr bem eee ened . 45.00¢ 
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IMPORTED ORES 
Beryllium Ore 


ported ore, 10 to 12% BeO, $25 to $27 
hort ton unit, c.i.f. U.S. ports 


Chrome Ore 
ported ore, per gross ton, dry basis, 
ct to penalties it guarantees are not 
f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
more, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Port- 
Ore., and/or Tacoma, Wash 
in and African 


Cr.QO,, 3 to 1 ratio £39.00 

% CreQs, 2.8 to 1 ratio 37.50 
Cr.Q0s,, no ratio 31.00 

ppine Islands 
¢ CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio S34U.00 to $1.00 
lesian 
CreQOs, 3 to 1 ratio. g20 00 
Cr.Os, no ratio 20.00 
Cre.Q,g, no ratio $27.00 to 27.50 
south African (Transvaal) 

1% CreQs, no ratio. $29.50to 30.50 
Cr.QOg, no ratio 24 00 to 20.00 
CreQs, no ratio : 26.50 
Cr.QOg, no ratio. 25.50to 26.00 

rkish 

iso% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio. . $39.00 to 11.00 
estic 

iso CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, f.o.b 
nearest shipping point S30.00 


Manganese Ore 


long-term contracts involving large 
iges prices are nominal and subject 
ther factors of negotiation Nearby 
ness, basis 48% Mn, duty paid, 81.s¢ 
s3.8e¢ per long ton unit, c.if. U.S. ports 
on lower grade ore is adjusted to 

Mn content and may be subject to 
ilties according to the content of im- 


Titanium Ore 


Imported ore, ilmenite, 56 to 590 TiO 
Atlantic seaboard, $16 to $18 per 
ton, according to grade and impuri- 
Rutile, granular form, per Ib, guar- 
d minimum $4 to 86% concentrate 

$100 per short ton, c.i.f. carloas 
Atlantic seaboard 


te Prices on many foreign ore 
fluctuations that are dependent on 
ity quantity, commissions, delivery 
other factors of negotiation. Quota 
are considered representative by 
be subject to penalties or premiums 
rding to the content of impurities, et 


rt ton unit equals 20.0 Ib 

ne ton unit equals 22.4 Ib 
prices per ton are calculated by 
tiplying the price per unit of contained 
by the number of units per ton. The 
ber of units per ton is the percentage 


METAL POWDERS 


pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in 


or minus 100 mesh 


lish sponge iron ¢.i.f 

w York, ocean bags i.4deto Oe 
Stic sponge iron, S 

carload lots W.06 to 15.06 

trolytic iron, annealed 
. Fe rlive to SMe 

trolytic iron, unannealed 
nus 325 mesh, 90+ Fe tN. 56 

rogen reduced iron, mi 
s00 mesh, YS-+¢ on H3.06 to SO Ve 

myvl iron, size 5 to 10 
rons, 98%, Y4.S+0 Fe 90.06 to $1.7 
inum ; 2h. 006 
\ mony $5.7 Se 
10 ton lots 22.19 to 2a.2d¢ 


er, electrolytic 
r, reduced 





lum 
nium, electrolytic wie 
» a 
21 ri 
anese 5 O06 
denum, 990% $2 65 
unannealed 61.006 
spherical, minus 30 
unannealed . HS.00¢ 
e-° . 54.006 
powder 8.5¢ plus metal cost 
ss steel, 302. 75.006 
; $1.08 
ten, 990% a S2.90 
ton lots 15.50 to 18.25¢ 
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——MARKETS & PRICES 





ELECTRODES 


Cents per tb, f.o.b. plant, threaded 


electrodes with nipples, unboxed 


Diameter Length 
in in. in in. 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00¢ 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50¢ 
7 48, 60 17.75« 
6 48, 60 19.00¢ 
4,5 40 19.50« 
3 40 20.50¢ 
22 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00¢ 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50¢ 
35 65, 110 7.50 
30 65, 84, 110 7.500 
24 72 to 104 7.50¢ 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.506¢ 
14 60, 72 8.00« 
10, 12 60 — 
8 60 8.50« 
REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b. works) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Pei 
First quality Pa., Ky Mo 11} 
(except Salina, Pa idd $5) FS0L00 
No. 1 Ohio 74.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky Mo., Ill 74.00 
No, 2 Ohio nH.O0 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (Cex 
cept Salina, H’a., add $1.50) 
Chrome Brick 
Ie Ve l 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt 
Chester £6900 


inside your 
plant 


it easier 





Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala SSO. 
Coen Pee cas ‘ S 4.06 
aye, Pe. «. 85.06 
Chicago District .. 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif , 15.0 
Super Duty, Hays Pa., Athens, 

oe $85.00 to 95.00 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 


ern (except Hays, Pa.). .$13.75 to 14.04 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays 


Pa ; Loe 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

Ala ‘ 15.00 
Silica cement net ton, bulk, Chi- 

cago District : $14.75 to 15.01 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 


and Calif 1.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard, Balt. and Chester Soe 


« 


hemically bonded, Balt. and 
Chester SUF 


Grain Magnesite 


I 


Std Me iD grains 
lomestic, f.o.b Balt and Chester 
in bulk, fines removed $56.00 to 56.58 
romestic, f.o.b Chewelal Wash 
in bulk with fines $30.50 to 31.0 
in sacks with fines 55.00 to 35.56 


Dead Burned Dolomite 





F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio 
per net tor bulk, Midwest, add 
1 (he Missouri Valley, add 2¢ $12.2 
An SUPERIOR ORES 
( 7 Fe natural content, delive 
wer lake ports) 
Per gross 
Old range bessemer $7.H 
(old i inbessemel! 1.4 
Mesabi, bessemer 7 
Mesabi, nonbessemer 7.2 
High phosphor : 





to distribute heavy materials to proper bays! 


THIS A-F ROLLER CONVEYOR 
mounted on a powered turntable now 
distributes stacked sheet steel to the 
many work bays in this modernized 
steel plant—easier and faster. It is 
just one section of the A-F Engineered 
Completely Co-ordinated Conveying 
System that has increased efficiency 
and lowered handling costs. 





Since 1901, Alvey-Ferguson Engineers 
have helped thousands of plants to 


make worth-while economies in han- 
dling materials and products. This 48 
years of .know-how is available to 
your plant, too. Why be satisfied with 
less? May we discuss modern con- 
veyorized methods with you? Write, 
without obligation—today. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
56! Disney Street Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
on Represcntat n Principal Cities 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Alvey-Ferguson | 


WASHING MACHINES FOR INDUSTRY 


149 


OF MICHIGAN 


VFRSITY 


UN! 





ROLLS 
GEARS 


COLLETS 
or VB 
ite 


5 


ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 





THE ALLOY STEEL THAT’S 
MEANT FOR PUNISHMENT 


“M” TEMPER oil hardening steel was developed specifically 
for such vital, punishment-taking parts as dies, cams, collets, 
forming rolls, clutches, gears, etc. “M” TEMPER effectively 
combines high hardness with maximum toughness, minimum 
distortion, extreme density and great strength — properties, 
that ideally combine to resist wear and breakage. This grade 
develops the advantages of the powerful alloys — chromium, 
nickel and molybdenum. Moreover, “M” TEMPER has excel- 
lent forging properties and is readily machinable in the an- 
nealed condition. Although low in cost, “M” TEMPER has 
non-deforming properties comparable to, and in many cases 
superior to, much more expensive steels. 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability— thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 


vey 


7) 


‘NOILOINGOYd YO SONIDYOS ONY $1391719 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 





"SINIWININOIN JONVNILNIVW GNVY WOOY 1001 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 


WHEELOCK, 
OVEJOV IN: 


126 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


* 
‘, 
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Warehouse Serrice 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO + HILLSIDE,N.J. 
DETROIT + BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI 


In Canada 


SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


and AISI 
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Continued from Page 26 


John A. Stierstorfer has been a; 
senior synthetic enam: 
chemist, industrial finishes depart 
ment, Stamford, Conn., branch, AT 
LAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, De! 
Mr. Stierstorfer has been with th 
company for the past 12 years in the 


pointed 


development laboratories of easter 
and midwestern finish and paint man 
ufacturers. 





J. L. SINCLAIR, Cleveland district 
manager, mechanical goods divi- 


sion, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


John L. Sinclair has been appointed 
Cleveland, Ohio, district manager of 
the mechanical goods division, GOOD- 
YEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Sinclair has been associated 
with the company’s division since 1924 


O’Connell and Clarence 
H. Gabriel have been appointed man 
agers of the INDEPENDENT PNEU- 
MATIC TOOL CO., Aurora, Ill. They 
will manage the San Francisco branch 
and the Denver branch respectively 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Gabriel were 
formerly service engineers for the 


Eugene C. 


company. 


A. C. Seates has been named sales 
representative in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and in the southern portio! 
of Arkansas for the NATIONAL 
RADIATOR CO., Johnstown, Pa. Mr 
Scates has served for many years a 
manager of the N. O. Nelson Co 
branch in Jackson, Miss. 

W. J. Corr has been appointed di 
rector of service, a newly created post 
of MACK TRUCKS, INC., New York 
Mr. Corr has been with the compan) 


Turn to Page 153 
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InON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued from page 150 


a quarter of a century, and served 
is service manager for its branches 
at Akron, Cincinnati, Chicago, and for 
ts central division. 





HOWARD W. KING, west coast 
district manager, Diamond Chain 
Co., Inc. 


Howard W. King has been appointed 
west coast district manager DIA- 
MOND CHAIN CO., INC., Indian- 
polis, Ind. For the past 14 years 
Mr. King has been the company’s dis- 

ct sales representative in Chicago. 


Frederick J. Samerdyke has been 
lected executive vice-president of 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, 
Ind. Mr. Samerdye has been asso- 
iated with the company for more than 
two years and joined the company 
as assistant to the president. 


L. M. Campbell has been appointed 
sales manager of the FAIRMONT 
ALUMINUM CO., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mr. Campbell has been with the com- 
pany in the sales department for more 
than 20 years. 


Erling G. Fossum, an employee of 


STEWART-WARNER CORP., Chi- 


cago, since 1926, has been named 


vyeneral manager of Stewart-Warner 
Electric, succeeding Samuel Insull, Jr., 
ho has resigned. He has been assist- 
nt to the president the past year. 


George A. Sauer has been appointed 
ipervisor of division offices, Merchan- 


sing Div., ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 


LO., Toledo. Lee M. Melton has been 


amed district supervisor of the Cen- 


tral Div., with headquarters in St. 


MU 
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OUT OUR WAY 


ONE THING ABOUT 
JOE IS LISTENING TO THE BIGGEST JOE, HE LISTENS 
MISTAKE HE EVER MADE IN HIS WELL TO HIS MIS- 
LIFE/ JUST TO SAVE A FEW TAKES--SO WELL HE'LL 
CENTS, HE TRIED TO GET ALONG NEVER TRY TO DO WITHOUT 
WITHOUT SOL- SPEEDI-DRI ON SOL- SPEEDI-DRI 
THE SHOP FLOOR. SO LOOK AGAIN / 

WHAT HAPPENED / 


J.R.WILLIAMS 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
COPR. 1949 BY NEA SERVICE. INC 





Don’t take chances! Get the New 
Improved Sol-Speedi-Dri! 


The new, Improved Sol-Speedi-Dri saves you money because you get more 
bulk, more coverage, more absorption, per pound. Sol-Speedi-Dri makes 
shop floors safe for working, safe for walking—cuts down on fire hazards 

by soaking up all liquids—oil and grease included. Always be safe, be eco- 


nomical, with the new improved Sol-Speedi-Dri. 
* 
SPEEDI-DRI CORP., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Warehouse stocks maintained in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


Inquirers in New York, New England and New Jersey should 
write to Speedi-Dri Corp. Elsewhere in U.S. to Waverly 
Petroleum Products Co., 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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E. J. RIDDER, assigned to aluminum 
design work for the staff of Techni- 
cal Service Engineers, Reynolds 
Metals Co. 


E. J. de Ridder has recently joined 
the REYNOLDS METALS CO., Louis- 
ville. He will be on the staff of the 
technical service engineers, where he 
has been assigned to aluminum design 
work. 


Curtis D. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the ALLI 
SON CO., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Cum- 
mings was formerly associated with 
SKF Industries, Inc., for 12 years. He 
served as a sales engineer until 1942 
and more recently as manager of the 
Industrial Sales Dept. 


Fred H. Fick has been elected sec- 
retary of INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS MACHINES CORP., New York. 
He had been serving as assistant sec- 
retary since April 1947. Mr. Fick 
jeined IBM in 1925 and was identified 
with various departments of the busi- 
ness before being named an officer of 
the organization. 


OBITUARY 


Crispin Oglebay, 73, chairman of 
the board and a director of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, died Oct. 23. 


B. A. Patch, Jr., 50, Chicago district 
manager, Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., 
Canton, died Oct. 17. 

Val Hansel, 42, New York sales 
manager, Peter A, Frasse & Co., New 


York, died Oct. 25. 


Bruce Haines, Jr., 31, vice-president 
and works manager, E. E. Souther 
Iron Co., Wellston, Mo., died Oct. 23. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 27 
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ON WHICH CLUTCH HEAD CHALLENGES COMPARISON 
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WITH ANY AND ALL OTHER SCREWS 


What Other Screw equals the high visibility of the CLUTCH HEAD recess to check 


out the slow-down of hesitation. . 


. even with “green’’ operators? 


COMMON 
SCREWDRIVER 


What Other Screw frees the line from burred and chewed-up heads with automatic 
straight driving... with Center Pivot entry that prevents driver canting? 


What Other Screw has a non tapered driving engagement 


without dangerous 


‘“‘ride-out” as set up by tapered driving) to eliminate the hazard of skid 


damage? .. 


. and the need for fatiguing end pressure? 


What Other Screw provides a simple Lock-On which unites screw and bit as a 


unit to hurdle “‘fumble spots”’ 


driving from any angle? 


by permitting one-handed reaching and 


What Other Driver can begin to approach the durability record of the rugged Type 


“a Bes 


214,000 screws driven non-stop? 


What Other Assembly Bit can be repeatedly reconditioned on the spot by a 60- 
second application of the end surface to a grinding wheel . . . for unmatched 


tool economy. 


What Other Modern Screw has a recess basically designed for operation with a 
common screwdriver... for the simplification of field service adjustments? 


A 


According to users of CLUTCH 
HEAD Screws, you may con- 
fidently expect these time- 
and cost-saving features to 
deliver assembly production 
increases ranging from 15% 
to 50%. 


CLEVELAND 2 


November 3, 1949 


CHICAGO 8 


> 


The New CLUTCH HEAD Bro- 
chure details and illustrates 
the exclusive advantages of 
America’s Most Modern 
Screw. Your copy will come 
to you by mail on request 

mentioning the types 
and sizes of screws in which 
you are interested. 


UNITED SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 7 
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affects your cash register 


*® Savings of $152.00 per 100 sheets of lew shed 18 gauge 
stainless steel are real savings! By specifying MicroRold — the 
Stainless Steel Sheets with “Thickness-Control”—you too 
effect such savings. Here’s how — 


can 


' ' 

Standard steel buying prac 
tice has been to order by 
gauge number. You can order 


MicroRold by decimal thick- 


ness with a tolerance of only 

2cC7 1 ‘ 

3%, plus or minus, as com 
> } 1] 1 

pared to the allowable plus or 

minus 1O% 


Average saving in theoretical 
ht S per sheet, 





Cost of One Sheet of Polished 18 Gauge 36x 120"* when 
Thickness May Vary Plus or Minus 10% 


.052''— 65.52 Pounds — $31.6! 
.051''— 64.26 Pounds — $31.01 
.050''— 63.00 Pounds — $30.40 
049''— 61.74 Pounds — $29.79 
.048''— 60.48 Pounds — $29.18 
047° — 59.22 Pounds — $28.57 


Cost of One Sheet of Polished MicroRold .0475''x 36''x120", 
Plus or Minus 3% on Thickness. 


.0475""— 59.85 Pounds — $28.88 


(Theoretical Weight) 








I i \ i d 1 | t 
( l )v ati in thickness 
t ‘ 1.26 poul Is on the 
6 x120" sheet. And 

ste 1 | igh 

S \ m ive $152 
| U eets Of ft ished 18 
ets wher u buy 
M R the Sta Steel 
Sheets with “Thickness-Con 






Oavings are figured on 
price of 48.25¢ per pound ] 
02 Stainless Steel p 
including base: gauge, poli 
intity extras. 





WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION. 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA | 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from Page 36 


uses; for silver brazing; and _ re- 
frigerator or condenser repair are 
described in illustrated sheet. W¢ 
it Inc. For more information, che 
No. 12 on the postcard on p. 37 


Rust Preventives 

The story of Freedom-Valvoline 
rust preventive compounds is now 
available in new 14-p._ booklet 
Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co. F 
more information, check No. 13 


the postcard on p. 37. 


Control Valve Catalog 
Primary and secondary flow 

truments and control valves de- 
scribed in catalog 50 include varia- 
ble-area flow meters, frictionless 
series-resonant circuit transmitters, 
Rato-matic flow rate recorders, ra- 
tio controllers, Rato-Count total- 
izers, and Accuro-Batch contr 
systems. Fischer & Porter Co. F 
more information, check No. 14 0 


ed 


the postcard on p. 37. 


Foundry Ladles 

Over 53 photographs, 25 draw 
ings and 25 specification tables 
new 40-p. catalog describe the full 
line of Whiting foundry ladles 
Whiting Corp. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 15 on the postcare 
On Pp. 37 
Fastening Items 

New 28-p. manual gives eng!- 
neering data on Southeo _ blind 
rivets, anchor nuts, panel fasteners, 
and door-retaining springs fol 
fastening metal to metal, metal 
plywood, and other combinations 
South Chester Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 16 on the post- 
card on p. 37 


Paint Spraying Equipment 

Complete line of industrial paint 
spraying equipment including spray 
guns, overspray exhaust booths 
and paint spray finishing systems 
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are described in elaborately illus- 
trited 62-p. catalog. M & E Mfg. 
( For more information, check 
No. 17 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Combustibles Reeorder 
\pplications of the Bailey com- 
bustibles recorder to boiler fur- 
naces, atmosphere producers, ro- 
tary kilns, industrial furnaces, and 
chemical processes are described 
and illustrated in new 16-p. bulle- 
tin. Bailey Meter Co. For more in- 
mation, check No. 18 on the 


7. 


steard on p. 3 


Metal Cleaners 
Knthone metal cleaners for steel, 
brass, aluminum, and zine are de- 
scribed in five separate 2-p. sheets. 
Enthone, Inc. For more informa- 
n, check No. 19 on the posteard 


» 


j p. 37. 


lathe Tooling Hints 
Tooling for 44 different bar 
machine setups on Acme-Gridley 
machines is set forth in profusely 
illustrated 46-p. booklet that  in- 
ludes photos, details, and descrip- 
tive literature. National Acme Co. 
For more information, check No. 


) 


20) on the postcard on p. 37. 


Suction Hose Couplings 
Bulletin 5 features illustrations 
ind selection specifications on 
Li-Hi male hose nipples, suction 
and water hose couplings, hose 
pes and hose adapters. Hose Ac- 
essories Co. For more informa- 
m, check No. 21 on the postcard 
p. 37 


‘. 


Barrel Tumbling Manual 

The process of bulk finishing 
small parts is described in barrel 
tumbling manual just released. 
‘rederick Gumm Chemical Co., Ine. 
For more information, check No. 
22 on the postcard on p. 37. 


~~ 


Prime Mover 

A high capacity, mechanically 
dumping barrow, mounted on a 
wer-driven three-wheel chassis 
d steered by means of a rear 
ster wheel is illustrated and de- 
scribed in 8-p. booklet. Bell Air- 
craft Corp. For more information, 
check No. 23 on the posteard on 

37. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 37 
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“Himin! An (INSIDE job, Plunkett!” 













Electrocoated with Chromi- 
um, Nickel, Copper, Zinc and 
Brass e Hot Dipped Tin and 
Lead Alloy e Lacquer Coated 
in Colors e Annealed and 
Tempered Spring Steel e@ 
Alloy Strip Steel e Uncoated 
Strip Steel e Produced to 
Your Specifications. 


Yes indeed! . . and an inside job by Thomas! For ever) 
strip steel fabricator knows that you simply can’t do a 
proper plating job on inside surfaces of tubular forms or 
deep drawn stampings. It has to be done by pre-coating! 
* * * 
And or outside, you can depend on Thomas Strip 
always. Why? .. . First, the base steel is controlled by 
Thomas—to both your product and process requirements 
to assure quality and saleability. Second, the pre-coat— 
copper, brass, nickel, zinc, tin, chrome, or lacquer in colors 
—is so unitized with the steel in the exclusive Thomas 
process, that it will not peel, crack, chip or flake. With 
reasonable care, it will not damage in process and provides 
a final finish with real sell-appeal. It is uniform—on inside 
and outside surfaces alike—presenting no thin 
spots anywhere to bedevil quality control. 
ee eS 

You can speed production, step up quality and 
efficiency—and profits—by using Thomas Strip. 
Cut your process down to its two essential steps— 
fabricationandassembly —and eliminate the others, 
with pre-coated Thomas Strip. Why not try it out? 
Thomas metallurgists will gladly talk over your 
problems with you—not obligating you in the 
least! Write today to: 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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Now every shop can have the a 
advantages of PRODUCTION IDEAS a 
Continued from Page 10 RS $ 


manually adjusting two clamps : 
rearranging the sheaves of 
jackshaft pulley. The jackshaft 
spindle, mounted on ball bearin 
transfers its drive directly t 
piloted cable without use of an \ 
centric. The unit swings throug] 
vertical are and has a 360° horiz 
tal motion. Power is supplied 
NEMA motors 14 to 34 hp in Ni 
56 or 66 series frame. Pratt & 
Whitney. For more informati 
check No. 36 on the posteard 


or 


pP. of. 


Self-Lubricating Motors 
A new line of lifetime oil-lub: 
cated, shaded-pole motors designed 
for operation in any position has 
been announced by GE and is des- 
ignated type KSP. The new motors 
have been designed for use as 
drives for exhaust fans, cooling 
fans, evaporative coolers, unit heat- 


ers, condenser coolers, space heat- 
ers, small pumps, agitators and 
blowers. The motors are availabk 





No longer does any shop need be DESIGN DETAILS 
without the advantages of band saw- Capacity: Rectangular, 31/2" x 
ing for metal cut-off work. The new “s be an 3 A mogeey 

: ’ = ade: Size—1/>"" x . x 
Wells Model 49A fits the smallest shop’s Motor: 1/6 HP, Ball Bearing— 
budget, yet it does a man-sized job in foot mounting. 

: Speeds: Selective (belt change) 
any plant. From its welded steel frame 54, 100, 190 f.p.m. 
to its tubular steel base, the Wells Model Drive: “V’ Belt. 
49A is a rugged shop tool that will give Vise: Quick action. 


Blade Guides: Stationary brack- 


long, dependable service. Its portability ote with adinstabie binds 





is unequalled. Easy to operate without guides. 

: + Wheels: Disc type idler and 
special training, the Model 49A can be drive wheels, mounted on 
used by anyone in the shop. Automatic grease-sealed ball bearings. 
shut-off at the end of the cut eliminctes Blade Tension: Incorporated in 

frame design. 

the need for the operator to stand by. Switch: Manual — automatic 
The continuous cutting action, utilizing stop. in either open or totally enclosed 

a » of the bend blad Height to top of Bed: 24” ; tructi it} tines from 
every tooth of the band saw blade, Bed Area: 61/>” x 24” construction with ratings rom | 
means more economical cutting too. Floor Space: 161" x 38” 1/40 to 1/12 hp at 115 or 230 v at j 
Write for complete details, today. Net Weight: Approx. 118 lbs. 60 cycles, and 1050 or 1550 rpn > 





Additional features include a new 
constant-flow lubrication system 


: “4 RED cnn Maan supplying oil from a large reservoir e 
METAL CUTTING to the bearing surfaces regardless & 
of the position of the motor; uni! 
B A N D S A WW & bearing construction in the shatt 


end of the motor; Formex (R) in- 
WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION . — 
202 WASHINGTON AVE. THREE RIVERS, MICH sulated wire stator windings 
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+ roduction Package 
ie (oh, 
we ready to go... 

Buy a Hendey 12” Universal Crank Shaper—plug it in—it’s ready 
: to go—without further purchases, because standard equipment in- 
bri. cludes table and vise for positioning and indexing work to any angle. 
‘ned You also get flanged mounted motor, mechanical controls on both 
has sides, automatic lubrication, quick-change swivel head, adjustable, 
des- preloaded Timken bearings on the crank gear, plus many other fea- 
tors 


tures usually considered ‘“‘extra’’. 
The Hendey 12” Crank Shaper is finished like a fine watch, both in- 
S side and out. Here is an accurate, fast money-maker for tool room and 
ae production work. Write today for complete details. 








BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Length of Stroke 12%,” 
Strokes per minute 14 to 200 
Speed changes 8 


Vertical travel of tool slide 4°" 


Table top tilts either way 15° 

Max. distance vise to ram 81%" 
Max. rotation of table 360° 
Max. vise opening 10%" 
Net weight 2825 lbs. 
Floor space 46" x 68” 


Other Hendey Machines Include 
Tool Room Lathes — 9”- 12“- 14"- 16"- 18+ 20"- 24” 
Shapers — 12“- 16"- 20” 


THE hendey MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT: TORRINGTON, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Rochester, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
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bration-absorbing end rings; and 
band 
Electric Co. 


ed 


For more information, check No. 37 


cradle base and 


mountings. 


resilient 


General 


on the postcard on Pp. Si. 


Deep Throat Press 

Press operations working to the 
center of 56 in. sheets are possible 
with the new 25-ton Rousselle deep 
throat punch press. This press is 
equipped with single-stroke or con- 
tinuous clutch, roller bearing fly- 
wheel, 


extra-long hardened and 


ground ways, and a standard bol- 
14x20 in. 
Larger bolsters and punch holders 


ster plate measuring 
can be furnished. Its frame, weigh- 
ing 3200 lb, is an extra heavy semi- 
steel casting that is heavily rein- 
forced; it is designed so that the 
bed protrudes, allowing clearance 
for some jobs that ordinarily would 
Operating 
speed of this press is 125 strokes 
per min. Service Machine Co. For 


require horn presses. 


more information, check No. 38 on 


the postcard On Dp. 37. 


Special Welder 

Increased production and quality 
are claimed for the Sciaky standard 
indexing 
weld an_ electric 
motor housing composed of seven 
Parts are loaded on a 10- 


welder when using an 


mechanism to 


parts. 


station indexing table by hopper 
and magazine feeds, and are welded 


Turn to Page 163 





This company* 


planned to spend 


*2000.00 


to clean out 


fuel oil sludge- 





How? Instead of a laborious, slow 
and costly hand cleaning of their fuel 
oil tanks containing 20,000 gallons of 
oil-sludge mixture, they poured in half a 
drum of HOUGHTO-SOLV, Houghton's 
powerful sludge solvent. 


In a few short days the solvent had 
taken sludge into solution, saving a 
ten-cents-per-gallon removal cost and 
giving them 20,000 gallons of burnable 
oil. Lines and burners were clean, 
pumps free from clogging by sludge. 


You, too, can get the same results if 
you'll try HOUGHTO-SOLYV for sludged 
fuel oil systems. Write for new descrip- 
tive folder and prices. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. 
Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


*Name on request. 


HOUGHTON’S 


HOUGHTO 
-SOLV 


THE FUEL OIL ADDITIVE 
THAT MAKES 
SLUDGE BURNABLE 
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- at the rate of 2000 units per hr. 
The table is ratchet actuated and 
synchronized with the welder. 
Where automatic feeding is not 
practical, parts can be loaded man- 





See 
ually. Thicknesses welded are 0.017, 
0.023, and 0.029 in. cold rolled steel. 
After welding, the completed unit 
is automatically ejected. Three- 
phase control on the welder makes 
possible the triple thickness weld 
on a power rating of 100 kva. 
Sciaky Bros., Inc. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 39 on the post- 





card on p. 37. 


Vibrating Table 
A new vibrating table utilizing 
pneumatic power features a solid 
ow 12x18x¥% in. sheet steel platform 
uel mounted on heavy-duty steel] 
springs to prevent the transmis- 


7 


fa 
in's 





1 of vibration to the floor. Table 
ration is controlled by a knee 
valve that actuates the vibrating 
mechanism. Range of applications 
ossible by replacing the steel 
platform with a wood platform or 
lus types of screens. The table 
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BORG- =} \ 
WARNER ‘= 


(INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION) 








A dependable source for 


STEEL 


Borg-Warner operates at New 
& 





Castle, Indiana, (Ingersoll Divi- 
sion) steel mills that roll many 
special steels for special uses. For 
example, here you will finda ¢ rb 


dependable source of — 


@ STEELS that 
RESIST CORROSION a 


@ STEELS that 
RESIST HEAT 


@ STEELS for lower cost 
STAINLESS PROTECTION 


So when you need solid stainless, 
heat-resisting alloy steel, or 


IngAclad stainless-clad steel— 





write, wire or phone. Our advisory 
service is yours for the asking 


without cost or obligation. 


STEEL DIVISION, Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan Avenue o Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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UNIT 1020A 


HEAVY-DUTY 


The One Machine that 
K eeps Up with the Baler! 







=, 
4aSN 
>, 
ot UNIT 1020A . . . Perfectly 
Si balanced ... All-around sta- 
bility . . . Handles a 45 inch 


magnet with ease, 


ee 


e) 

oe UNIT 1020A handling scrap in a mid- 
west industrial plant. Efficient, low 
cost operation. 


The UNIT 1020A is designed and built for 
heavy-duty scrap yard operation. Extra long 
crawlers, wider axles and shoes, plus additional 
counterweight, provide perfect balance and all- 
around stability. Tipping strains are absorbed 
by hook-rollers. Owners using 45 inch magnets 
find them easy to handle. With full loads, 
there’s no weaving or rocking. It has power 
and stability without bulk . . . fast on the hoist 
..- easy on the swing. To modernize your yard 
— start with a UNIT 1020A. 


s, 


¢ 2 
i < 


‘ * — , ‘ Ss. : z 
me) Ox 
The UNIT 1020A mii, * HOS 


handles heavy 
steel, baled or 
loose scrap with 3m 
day-in and day-out — 
dependability. pt 







UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 
6517 W. BURNHAM ST. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S.A. 





eae 
VNC 


SHOVELS DRAGLINES 
CRANES * TRENCHOES 
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provides a maximum of 1950 vibr :- 
tions per min. Intensity of t 
vibration can be varied by a pri 
sure control regulator. Maximum 
operating vibration frequency is 
obtained on a standard line pres 
sure of 80 psi, with air consum 
tion 8% cfm. Cleveland Vibrator 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 40 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Motor Brake 


Easily controlled, fast, smooth 
cushioned stops of electric motors 
are provided by a new disk-type 
electric brake. The brake is a 
combination magnetic and friction 
type, electrically operated and de- 
signed for mounting to a standard 





NEMA C flange. It requires 25- 
35 w de for full application. Action 
starts when the current is applied 
Brake action may be controlled to 
a fine degree, manually or automat- 
ically. The unit has high heat 
dissipation and offers constant self- 
adjustment. Warner Electric Brake 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 41 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Air Pamps 

Rotary-vane design of three new 
air pumps engineered for auto- 
matic feeding operations on punch 
presses, packaging machines, etc., 
produces a positive, pulseless air 
delivery. The dual chamber models 
deliver air pressure on one side and 
vacuum on the other, increasing ef 
ficiency, it is said, and simplifying 
installation. All three models are 
equipped with ball bearings and 
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\ velt pulley with integral fan for 
co ling and drive. The small dual 
np delivers 9 cfm from each 
chamber at 1200 rpm, either or 
both chambers producing vacuum 
to 20 in. or pressure to 20 psi. The 





large pump delivers 14 cfm from 
pressure chamber and 9 cfm from 
vacuum chamber, developing 15 psi 
pressure and 15 in. vacuum. A 
single chamber pump produces 
pressure or vacuum with 18 to 24 
cfm depending on rpm. Gast Mfg. 
Corp. For more information, check 
No. 42 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Conveyor Table Top 
Demountable roller conveyor tops 
extend the range of standard 
Portelvators, portable elevating 
tables with four point support and 
three table surfaces. The conveyor 
tops are used for movement ot 
extra heavy loads to and from the 


table. Tops fit snugly over the 
top table surface, and are held in 
ce by a flange that encompasses 
table perimeter. The tops may 
installed or removed without 
tools and are also available with 
ers mounted at the ends. Either 
e can be furnished with a cam 
rated roller locking device. A 


t 


< 
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Buying metal cleaners on a 
trial-and-error basis is a costly proc- 
ess. The way to be sure of full value, 
when you buy, is to base your choice 
of products on the experience and 


reputation of the manufacturer. 


Wyandotte Metal Cleaners are 
made by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of specialized cleaning com- 
pounds, In the complete Wyandotte 
line are cleaners for any soak, elec- 
trolytic, spray or tumble operation, 
as well as degreasing, paint stripping, 
burnishing and burring compounds. 

Each Wyandotte formula is the 
result of extensive laboratory and 





field research and is based on 59 
years’ experience in chemicals; each 
product must meet the most exact- 
ing performance specifications. 

No matter what your cleaning 
needs may be, your nearest Wyan- 
dotte Representative will be glad 
to fill them. In addition, if you are 
confronted with some special clean- 
ing problem, Wyandotte’s skilled 
technical service staff stands ready 
to help you. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


ER REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Here at York, we do not think of chain-making 
as merely a matter of producing tonnage. 

To offer a line of products as complete as 

the AMERICAN CHAIN line requires an intimate 
knowledge of chain design, the best use of 
alloys, proper heat-treating, galvanizing— 


plus the necessary machinery and equipment to 


TT a OR OE et a oe 


take full advantage of that knowledge. 


AMERICAN makes chain in sizes from that of a 
ship's anchor chain to that of a fish stringer. 
But size is only part of the story. A wide 
selection of patterns, material analyses and 
finishes—as well as a complete range of fittings 


and attachments—makes AMERICAN truly the 


“COMPLETE CHAIN LINE” 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
co Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 


dh ae 
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mechanical lift principle locks { \¢ 
table automatically at the hei; 
stopped. Hamilton Tool Co. F») 
more information, check No, 43 
the postcard on p. 37. 


Pallet Boxes 

All-steel tiering pallet bo» 
built for intra-plant shipment 
semi-processed and finished pa) 
castings, forgings and stampi: 
and for short and long transpor 
tion of bulk products, have positiv: 





locking, hinged sides that fold flat 
for low cost return and small space 
storage. Expanded metal sides of 
the Return-O-Tainer mesh _  cor- 
rectly to prevent projecting of 
small parts. Boxes are 40 x 48 x 24 
in. deep. Fab-Weld Corp. For mor 
information, check No. 44 on the 
postcard on p. 37. 


Lift Truck 

Easy handling by one man of 
skid and pallet loads up to 6000 |b 
is possible with a new hydraulic 
lift truck. Features include a com- 
pact hydraulic system in a stream- 





lined housing. The hydraulic 
pumping unit is self-contained 
Underclearance is high. A tele- 
scopic lift handle permits use of 
the truck in narrow quarters. The 
truck is built 20 and 25 in. wide, 
with platform 36 to 72 in. lon: 
Barrett-Cravens Co. For more % 

formation, check No, 45 on tl/ 

postcard on p. 37. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 41 
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Dear 


Cditor 


MELTING HIGH SPEED STEEL 
I am spending a couple of months 
at the Valbruna Steel Co., Valbruna, 
Italy. They have destroyed their back 
issues of THE IRON AGE and now 
find need for the article on melting 
high speed steel by Harry Bigge. I 
believe this article appeared in Octo- 
ber 1947. I would greatly appreciate 
tear sheets of the article if they are 
available. 
CHARLES F. SAWYER 
Plant Metallurgist 


Vanadium Alloy Steel Co. 
Vicenza, Italy 


Two reprints of the article have been sent. 
—Ed. 


CAST IRON GUTTERS 

We are very anxious to make cast 
iron gutters %, 3/16, and 14 in. thick 
by machine instead of by hand, as 
there is a great scarcity nowadays of 
skilled gutter moulders. We hear that 
a simple method of making the 
gutters in 6-ft lengths has been 
thought out by American experts. We 
are desirous of contacting and reach- 
ing an agreement with one of these 
gentlemen regarding this process. 


WALTER W. MITCHELL 
Managing Director 
irahamston Iron Co., Ltd. 
Falkirk, Scotland 


GALVANNEALED SHEET 


We would like to receive informa- 
tion on Galvannealed or Paint Grip 


sheets in widths wider than 48 in. 
H. B. FREELAND 

Freeland Sons Co. 

Sturgis, Mich. 


A list of manufacturers and sources of 
Galvannealed and similar sheet has been 


mailed.—Ed. 


MOUNTING SPECIMENS 


Will you please inform us if we can 
obtain a tear sheet of the article en- 
titled “Mounting Metallographic 
Specimens at Room Temperature” by 
Herbert S. Kalish from the Mar. 10 
issue, 

A. E. SWANSON 
Purchasing Dept 
Elgin National Watch Co. 


n, Ill, 


\ copy is being mailed you.—Ed. 


PLATING WASTE DISPOSAL 


you have any reprints of the 
reont article by M. O. Priester on 
pl: ing waste disposal, I would appre- 
Clee receiving from 1 to 3 copies. 


\.vember 3, 1949 





For Setter Use of Cube Volume. . 
For Lou Cost Lift and Carrying . 


STACK FROM THE AIR 





Stacking rolls of paper stock for storage with a “through 


the air” movement has lowered handling costs and produced 


more solid stacking in the storage area. 


This warehouse picks up the loads at the door with over 
nead equipment, specially designed by Shepard Niles to 
operate with minimum headroom. No aisle space or turning 
radii are needed, every cubic foot of area is used for stacking 


” 


“from the air. 


This is one example of the service Shepard Niles specialists 
can supply to those with materials handling problems. There 
is economy in knowing where to leave off with one method 
and take up with the cheaper, faster, safer, ‘‘through the 


air’? movement. 


— 
s ¥ EP A R D Makes and sells all three lifting 
N 
ND HOIST CORPORATIO tools for airborne shop loads. 
CRANE A 





356 SCHUYLER AVENUE + MONTOUR FALLS,N. Y. 
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Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


CUSTOM MADE GEARS 


up to 145" diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
dustrial gear requirements with 
the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60"—Worm 
Gears up to 72"—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 


nae 


) 
aa 


Stock carrying dis- 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drivesand 
Couplings. V-Belts. 






THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25th . PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Continued 


These would be useful to members of 
the American Electroplaters’ Re- 
search Project on this subject. 
C. FRED GURNHAM 
Technical Adviser 
American Electroplaters’ Soctety 
Jenkintown, Pa 


Three copies have been sent.—Ed. 


WELDING ELECTRODES 

We would like to procure a copy of 
your publication “Comparable Arc- 
welding Electrodes” which we have 
read with great interest. 


J. A. BOYER 
Sales Dept 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Canada 


LOWEST STEEL PRICE 
One of our good friends abroad 
wants to know what the lowest base 
price for steel was here before the 
war and in what years between the 
two world wars? 
JOHN KAFKA 


General Sales Mngr 


B. M. Heede, Inc 


THE IRON AGE composite price of fin- 
ished steel hit its lowest level in April, 1933, 
when it was 1.873¢ per lb. For complete 
years, 1932 and 1933 were very close.—Ed. 


TOOL STEEL BRANDS 


We would like very much to have a 
copy of the article “Comparative Tool 
Steel Brands,” which appeared in the 
April 28 issue. Will you please advise 
whether this is available and if so, 
what is the cost? 

MARGARET HOLTMAN 
Librarian 
P. R. Mallory € Co., Ine. 
Indianapolis 
Copies of the Comparative Tool Steel 


Brand reprint are still available at I5¢ 
each.—Ed. 


NODULAR IRON 


I would very much appreciate hav- 
ing a reprint of the article “Some 
Notes on The History of Nodular 
Irons” from the June 16 issue, as well 
as a copy of p. 100 from the May 19 
issue on the same subject. 

HOWARD F. LEWIS 
General Sales Manager 


Wade Mfg. Co. 
Elgin, Jul 


STEEL POWDERS 
We would like to have tear sheets of 
an article which appeared in the 
March 31 issue entitled “Prealloyed 
Steel Powders.” 
M. FRAZEE 
American Wheelabrator 4 Equipment 


Corp 
Mishawaka, Ind 


COKE CONSUMPTION 
We would like to obtain several cop- 
ies of “Reducing Coke Consumption in 
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TOUGH 
machining 
jobs... 





Every plant has at least one 
impossible machining job— 
where scrap loss is high 
—production is interrupted 
—costs out of line. That's 
the job to send us. 

Here at Non-Gran you'll 
find a combination of en- 
gineering ingenuity —excel- 
lent equipment—and long 
contract manufacturing ex- 
perience—skillfully coordi- 
nated to produce your parts 
exactly as you want them— 
when you need them—and 
in the most economical way. 

Write for booklet showing 
“Our Story in Pictures.” 


i G ae 
Sronze Compa 


BRONZE CASTINGS © PRECISION MACHINE WORK 


108 LANCASTER AVE., BERWYN 8, PA. 
Metropolitan Philadelphia 
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PEAR EDITOR 


Continued 


yn and Steel Production,” which ap 
ared in the July 14 issue. 

G. B. MUNIB) 
wring & Co 
vc York 


INVESTMENT CASTING 

In the May 6 and 138, 1948 issues 
there is an article entitled “Critical 
Survey of Investment Casting,” by 
Dp. von Ludwig. One of our inquirers 

particularly interested in this ar- 
ticle and asked if the author has 
published other articles on the same 
subject. The author mentions the 
use of Kaolin in investment casting. 
Can you give us any further details 

this? 

G. WHIT! 


Principal Librarian, Research Ser 
‘ublic Library of South Australia 
tdelaide, Australia 


Your inquiry on the subject of investment 
casting has been forwarded to the author, 
D. von Ludwig, for reply.—Ed 


WIRE STRENGTH 


Is there any published data avail- 
able on the tensile strengths of vari- 
ous drawn wires? I am interested 
particularly in comparative data of 
+9 and smaller gages stainless steel 
wire, black, stainless and galvanized, 
aluminum, monel, and copper wires. 

A. F. DIETRICH 


Midland Engineering Co., Inc 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


HILLS OF HEMATITE 


Kindly send us five copies of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Hills of Hematite,” by 
Ralph Vaill, which appeared in the 
Dec. 30, 1948, issue. 

DONALD P. FARQUHAR 


Cla. Acos Especiais Itabiru 
Rio de Janeiro 


Reprints of this article are being mailed 
with our compliments.—Ed. 


BLASTING SHOT 


We are interested in making steel 
hot used for abrasive purposes and 
vould appreciate any published infor- 
nation on the subject other than the 
well-known method of quenching in 
water. I believe there is a method of 
‘utting up steel wire but do not have 
further data. Any information 
Which you can supply will be appre- 
. ted. 


Pp 


R. SEWELL 


Research & Development Dept 
ted Steel Companies Ltd. 
kbridge, England 


‘ames of sources to which you can write 


Cr specific information on cut wire shot 
hove been sent.—Ed. 
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Se ere They fine 
KENNAMETAL 


Developments 
in 
Mechanically-Held 
Tooling 
for Better Production 
at Less Cost 


Kennametal mechanically-held tools are out- 
standing in their performance, and in the 
savings they effect, because: 


THEY ELIMINATE THERMAL STRAINS 


The inherent strength of Kennametal is 
more fully utilized. Harder grades can be 
used on heavy jobs at coarser feeds 






















Kennamatic Style RAR 





Kennamatic Style SBR 





Kendex Style 11SKD 


Kendex Style IRKD 


( 









Kendex Style JTKD 











Grooving Tool Style SVG 
THEY SIMPLIFY TOOL SETTING 
Tips can be repositioned, or replaced, with 
out disturbing the tool holder. 
THEY REDUCE GRINDING COSTS 
Procedure is simpler and less frequently re- 


quired. No steel needs to be ground ~ only the 5 


carbide. Indexing feature of Kennamatic and ___|--ypiversai” Face Kennamill 


Kendex tools provides multiple cutting edges 


between regrinds. 
“CE” Face Kennamill 








Pianer Tool Style 11PH 








THEY LOWER INVENTORY 


Fewer tools are required to float a specific 
job, and only tips or inserts need to be stocked. 





THEY INCREASE MACHINE PRODUCTIVITY 


Down time is minimized because fewer tool 
changes and adjustments are required. 


Planer Tool Style 9PH 


Our field representatives are fully equipped 
to help you apply this advanced tooling tech- 
nique for better production.at less cost. Ask 
them to demonstrate. 

The tools illustrated are made in both hands, in various 


sizes, with Kennametal tips suitable for machining steel, 
cast iron, and non-ferrous alloy: 





b 


“AF” Axial Face Kennamill 

















Planer Tool Style 59PM 





Send for 
Catalog 49 


it shows the most 
complete and diversi- 
fied line of carbide 
tools ever offered. 






Does Kennametal inc. 
Manufacture Brazed 
Tools, and Blanks? 






Yes—Kennametal inc. 
produces and sells di- 
rectly tothe usera 
greater number of differ- 
ent carbide tools of both 
brazed and mechani- 
cally-held types then. 
any other manufacturer. 
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— SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
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“What's so good about H-VW-M € 
° ' i 
cobalt nickel plating processes?’ Exports and Imports of 
Richard E. Waite, Field Representative - 
H-VW-M Rochester Office lron, Steel Drop in Volume 
When a customer asks that question, he’s really talking my ’ : ‘ 
, z ’ . as — xports an: 
language. There’s no H-VW-M process I'd rather discuss W ashington Both exports an Wove 
than Cobalt-Nickel, especially the 9-H bath. imports of iron and steel droppe: Wow 
“Take plating costs, for instance. 9-H Cobalt-Nickel a ing July -cordin: , 
saves you money because no expensive brighteners, wetting in volume during July, accordin;s Wire 
agents, Or anti-pitting agents are required. Besides, costly to estimates of the Conmerc: Wire 
purification shutdowns can be eliminated because the : me Othe 
Cobalt-Nickel processes are the only commercial plating Dept. and American Iron & Stee 7 
baths which can be continuously purified without removing Institute on 
or destroying the active brightening agents. nstitute. Othe 
“And look at your operating range. The composition, Exports during the month to ne 
pH and operating conditions can be altered to give mod- 99% hile 3 Bolts 
erately hard or relatively soft deposits; full brightness or taled 484,223 net tons, while im 2 
easily-buffed semi-bright deposits. The current density ports totaled only 2851 net tons ieeel 
range is limited only by your equipment. And also impor- ° org 
tant . Cobalt-Nicke! baths can be 100% analyzed and Total exports for the first re 
scientifically controlled. : ‘ Pe 
— aan “You ae, Tew about results?’ Well, for one thing 9-H months of 1949 now stand at 3, a 
unn as suppli e . . “ : ° : 
plitlie tadutry for ise never produces striafied deposits as other nickels do. 310,863 net tons, while total im : 
70 years. Our sales-engi- Instead, the result is always a fine-grained structure con- 249 15h é kn 
neers are thoroughly fa- taining no organic inclusion . . . better corrosion resis- ports are reported at 349,155 ne Meta 
miliar with every step in tance... better even than ordina ' buffed nickel. And for tons Tin a 
the process of electropiat- even greater fineness of color, additional corrosion resis- . E : oe 
ing and polishing. It is tance and a harder finish, use H-VW-M No. 5 or H-VW-M The above figures do not include - 
this overall knowledge Type AA P : Tin | 
that hes made H-VW-M xP cee : Tor Scrap exports totaled 187 % 
"Headquarters for elec- And remember ..» H-VW-M works with you all the scrap. scrap eX} ‘ é , fin 
troplating and polishing way ... shows you how to set up for real low-cost oper- 511 net tons in July while imports Mall 
equipment, supplies and ation with 9-H or any of the other H-VW-M Cobalt. ” j ne 
technical assistance. Nickel Plating Processes.” totaled 52,359 net tons. tt 
Ask your H-VW-M representative, or write to “Head- t : Cast 
. ” . P : : *T-DV- . aod ons 
har uarters,” for Bulletin G-102, or Cobalt-Nickel Plating Product-by product ta ulati 7 an 
Li): rocesses. for exports and imports issued Cas 
We jointly by the two offices follow: fit 
—s First Iro 
? M hs r 
HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY EXPORTS pol ’ noe = 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY On ais —_ 
Manvfocturers of Semifinished and Finishe oe 
© complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies Products: Othe 
Sol — Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, Indiano Ingots, blooms, billets, TC 
oles wes: Anderson * Chicago * Cleveland « Dayton + Detroit 171,010 
uy 5862 Grond Rapids - Matowan + Milwaukee ~ New Haven - New York - Philadelphia slabs, sheet bars ... 7.00 os 54 Pig | 
Pittsburgh + Rochester + Springfield (Mass.) + Stratford (Conn.) + Utica Wire rods 6,973 pl Ferre 
a —_$$__—_—_ —______ Skelp ......... 10,363 64,087 
Concrete reinforcement TC 
ee ee ae 2,676 79,610 GI 
Steel bars, cold-finished 4,085 28,913 Iron 
Other steel bars (exclud- IMPO) 
ing alloy) 27,903 193,891 Semifin 
Alloy steel bars 1,589 15,563 Pr 
Welding rods, electric 831 11,135 Steel 
Plates, including boiler, Wire 
not fab. 52,128 269,991 vee 
Plates, fab., punched or : 5 
shaped 2,82¢ 18,78¢ ee 
Iron sheets, black 1,843 13,502 Holle 
Steel sheets, black 49,687 319.417 Othe 
Galvanized sheets 8,741 51,011 Boile 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 3,797 39,558 Sheet 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 6,038 55,467 
Tinplate 50,179 375,658 Tinp! 
Terneplate ...... : 283 7,133 jon 
Structural shapes, plain.. 23,331 214,191 Sern 
Structural shapes, fab... 10,312 94,065 he 
Sheet piling .. ; 1,540 12,154 Baits 
Rails, 60 Ib per yd and Pine 
CUR: .ceeae Nae ener — 9,350 132,279 : 
Rails, less than 60 Ib per f os | 
On senwnes 991 5,484 act. 
CONTINUOUS ROTARY HEAT TREATING FURNACES Sats, satan oss. 1183 17,949 s 
Splice bars and tie plates 1,368 14,551 j = e 
— 5g ee ; switche 545 4,655 Ni 
For clean hardening, annealing, normalizing, carburizing, Ni-Carbing. etc.. Frogs and witches 
of many small parts Car and locomotive wheels, 
oe a es . tires, and axles . 7,568 30,668 
The self-metering feed hopper arrangement permits the operator to Seamless black pipe and @ 
pre load a one-half hour charge of work which is then continuously and uhes 5 3.390 18,158 ie Ss 
uniformly processed without further attention, thereby eliminating costly Seomfess casing and tne BF 
man-hours. If desired, a continuous feeding mechanism may be employed MO elie tacky 24,751 172,909 Te 
which completely eliminates the need for an operator. Seamless boiler tubes 4,502 28,184 5 7 
Welded black pipe 10,590 64,461 bi : 
. . N54 { re 
Write for Bulletin 801-4 today. Welded ralvanized pipe 7,829 48,0 Ps 
Welded casing and line ES ; 
¢ pipe 28.110 141.3% m 
" AMERICAN GAS FURNACE C0 Other pine and fittings 5,822 44.972 3 
i . Plain wire 8,884 55,1 i 
Galvanized wire 5,672 41,937 fs 
1004 LAFAYETTE ST. ¥ ELIZABETH, N. J. Barbed wire 9.215 42.423 fe i 
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First 
July 7 Months 
1949 1949 
- Woven wire fencing 1,731 11,105 
e Woven wire screen cloth 318 2,958 
ns Wire rope and strand.. 1,350 8,924 
Tr Wire nails . pi es 3,446 18,571 
Other wire and manufac- 
ee turers ieee 2,068 15,273 
7 Other nails, incl. staples 
to 1d horseshoe nails... 682 6,707 
m Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
? washers, except railroad 1,568 17,618 
ns Forgings ....... 1,587 18,016 
7 FOTARS css 460,999 3,044,663 
3, » Other Finished Products 
‘ Tanks, complete and 
” knocked down 9,258 75,536 
le! Metal lath ....... as 306 4,301 
Tin and galvanized hollow 
de ene Wevt wi conc co 147 1,635 
” Tin cans, finished or un- 
es finished 2,661 23,384 
rts Mall, iron screwed pipe 
BUGS ecco 415 3,821 
ns Cast iron pressure pipe 
: and fittings .. 1,793 26,280 
led Cast iron soil pipe and 
WwW: ROU > Ace viene ‘e 548 5,917 
st Iron castings and ingot 
nths ee Gas 3,619 32,323 
9 Sprocket and other power 
trans. chains ... 412 3,425 
Other chains aia 444 3,850 
are TOTAL . . 20,113 182,774 
154 Pig Iron : 2,360 69,354 
ng Ferroalloys een : 751 14,072 
, TOTAL ; 3,111 83,426 
61 GRAND TOTAL 484,223 3,310,863 
913 Iron and steel scrap 187,511 386,749 
IMPORTS: 
89 Semifinished and Finished 
se Products: 
= Steel ingots, blooms, etc 26,063 
oe Wire rods ..... che 65 2,737 
Concrete reinforcement 
Cc eee 200 4.417 
502 Hollow bar and drill steel 34 
417 Other steel bars én 65 17,811 
011 Boiler and other plate 322 23,955 
558 Sheets, skelp, sawplates, 
4 eee ere 27 8,221 
1658 Tinplate, tagger’s tin and 
any terneplate ........ l 38 
pies Structural shapes and 
154 neet piling ..... 834 111,543 
Rails and fastenings. 66 988 
279 Pipe and tubes. 240 5,250 
r Flat wire and strip... 140 1,094 
484 Telegraph and telephone 
949 ’ Wee: wedeuar ‘ a 74 355 
551 Wire rope and strand... 96 384 
655 Nails, tacks and staples. . 24 1,187 
blocks and blanks... 5 648 
668 oy | sabue 2,214 210,549 
: fee aw ce nen a ss 77,729 
Sponge iron ..... nek 1,667 
Ferromanganese (mang. 
009 F a a re 133 49,507 
1% m tI silicon (silicon con- 
ol BS ceerhe ad custinleeos 29 549 
( Eg chrome (chromium 
| EET eee 195 2,133 
F 0 alloys used in steel 
C es ufacturing ....... 271 6,779 
ag re 628 138,364 
9 Fe AND TOTAL ... 2,851 349,155 
43 Iro) and steel scrap.... 52,359 984,421 
es 
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— is literally true of Logan 
Conveyors in the steel mill and in many other industries. 


Conveyors move tons of heavy coils, sheets or bars safely 
and easily through processing operations, thereby releasing 
workers from slow, tedious, and costly hand-handling. 


No matter what you manufacture, Logan handling equip- 
ment helps do the job at lower cost. Logan Co. is no 
“Johnny-come-lately.” For 40 years Logan’s superior en- 
gineering, construction, and dependability have been 
acknowledged by industrial leaders 
from coast to coast. Here’s an invita- 
tion for you too, to join the countless 
plants who regularly call-in-Logan for 
their handling needs. 







Send today for literature. 


Ogre Core 


LOGAN CO., INC., 545 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 
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WRAP YOUR PRODUCTS \ 


} 


' IN TOUGH, WATERPROOF | 


i 
/ 


FOR PROTECTION | 
IN TRANSIT © 






... heavily reinforced 
with strong Sisal Fibres 


You protect your shipments of val- 
uable steel sheets . . . metal parts 
and assemblies or finished products 

. . from damage, moisture, dirt 
and dust, or rough handling .. . 
when you wrap them in rugged 
FIBREEN reinforced paper. 
FIBREEN is flexible, easy to handle, 
economical. .. . Has served the steel 
industry for over 20 years. Let us 
tell you more about this outstand- 
ing protective shipping paper. 






The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. IA 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send free sample of FIBREEN rein- 
forced shipping-paper, and complete data. 





“(Your Name) 


(Company Name) 





(Street Address) 


Sea ee Geese eeeaaeaeanaaaaa a 
1 
} 

Sexe ree eer Ree Pw ee ee ee oe oo se 


(City, Zone & State) 


1 1.0 


era ah 
ROOF PAPER 


gees PL oa A 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6. ILL 
NEWYORK 17 © SAN FRANCISCO § 


my 
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Canadian Steel Production 
For 1948 Sets All-Time Record 


Toronto—Canadian manufactur- 
ers of iron and steel and their 
production report gross produc- 
tion value for 1948 at $2,251,392,- 
204 which is a new all-time record 
and shows a gain of 21.4 pct over 
1947. 

The following table shows the 
number of plants operating and 
gross value of their products for 
1948: 

No. Gross 
of Selling Value 


Plants of Products 


Pig iron, ferroalloys, steel 





and rolled products ... 57 $282,241,595 
Iron castings . 222 121,963,932 
Heating and cooking ap- 
paratus ; os 93 53,672,083 
Boilers, tanks and plate 
works sekne deus 51 43,355,631 
Farm implements ....... 69 146,691,870 
Machinery : 339 228,859,310 
Automobile 11 398,056,575 
Automobile parts 138 138,267,833 
Bicycles : 12 5,346,243 
Aircraft 7 11 43,757,582 
Shipbuilding i li 74 111,212,428 
Railway rolling stock and 
parts Lavsame oat 38 237,397,786 
Wire and wire goods ... 101 67,600,671 
Sheet metal products ... 268 152,372,749 
Hardware cutlery and 
tools ee ee 292 87,971,308 
Bridge and structural steel 26 65,907,067 
Machine shops ....... 516 25,283,172 
Miscellaneous iron and 
steel .. istaeae 241 41,334,369 
TOTAL ‘ ...- 2,553 $2,251,392,204 


Calls Pension Plan Dangerous 


Chicago—J. J. Kehoe, head ¢ 
Division 241, 


f 
Chicago Streetcar 


Mens Union, AFL, declared in Chi- 
cago recently that non-contribu- 
tory pension plans similar to those 
signed by Ford Motor and UMW 
are “dangerous and impractical.” 
Writing in the current issue of 
the union’s journal, Mr. Kehoe 
points out that the pension plan 
his union has with CTA is main- 
tained jointly by contributions 
from employees and the company. 
While CIO pensions call for a 
maximum of $100 a month includ- 
ing social security, the streetcar 
men’s pension plan provides for 
a minimum of $75.00, plus social 
security, with no maximum sum 
specified. Some men, Mr. Kehoe 
said, will draw over $200.00 a 
month depending on seniority. 





Greater ei 
Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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American Exporters Seen 
Little Affected by Devaluation 


Pittsburgh—Competitive advan- 
tages enjoyed by foreign manufac- 
turers due to devaluation of their 
currencies are not necessarily per- 
manent, according to J. D. A. Mor- 
row, president of Joy Manufactur- 
ing Co., world’s largest producer 
of mechanical mining equipment. 

In a letter to stockholders, Mr. 
Morrow said such developments as 
demands for higher wages abroad, 
gradually increasing costs of im- 
ported materials and “more rapid 
technological progress in the U. S. 
will be creating new export oppor- 
tunities” for American producers. 

Mr. Morrow pointed out that 
foreign subsidiaries of the Joy 
company will tend to offset effects 
of devaluation as far as Joy is con- 
cerned. Almost immediately after 
devaluation was announced, he 
said, the company’s foreign sub- 
sidiaries began receiving addi- 
tional active inquiries for Joy ma- 
chines to be manufactured over- 


S@as. 


Plans Structural Plant 


Seattle — Construction of Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s 
new structural steel fabricating 
plant on property recently ac- 
quired from Isaacson Iron Works 
will begin soon, 

The structural shop will be 140 
ft by 400 ft and will be equipped 
with forming, punching and shear- 
ing facilities for the fabrication 
of a wide range of steel structures. 

Plant facilities will also include 
a new transmission tower, fabri- 
cating shop, 80 ft by 400 ft and a 
complete galvanizing plant 60 ft 
by 100 ft. It is expected that this 
shop will be ready for operation 
about May, 1950. 

Bethlehem Pacific also now has 
under construction at its south 
San Francisco plant new tower 
testing frames which is the only 
lacility of its kind on the Coast. 
These units will be capable of 
testing transmission towers hav- 
ing a maximum height of 150-ft 
Which is the highest high voltage 
transmission tower now in use. 


November 3, 1949 
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BNE ad ALUMINUM 
| END PRICE 


PRICES are still the main topic of conversa- 
tion .. . FEAST OR FAMINE ON SALES... 


A low cost for production must be attained. 


YOU can PROFIT . . . by our prompt delivery 
. .« prime moterial . . . savings effected on 
price. 


if it's SHEET—STRIP—ROD— WIRE—TUB- 
ING—call on us for your requirements and 
rest assured—we'll do our level best—be it 


PRICE—DELIVERY—QUALITY. 
Large stocks in principal cities 


a 
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CORPORATION 







JOHNSON & GOLD STREETS 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


for Specific Parts 


Shown is one of hundreds of fixtures 
Stanwood has designed specifically for 
some specific part. Long a fabricator of 
all types of fixtures, baskets and trays, 
Stanwood has the ability and facilities 
to meet your problem. Superior design, 
correct materials meet the test! 


Made from alloy plate or plate and 
castings, Stanwood fixtures have great 
durability, repeatedly withstanding high 
temperatures, followed by immediate 
quenching. 


Contact your Stanwood Representative! 
CARBURIZING 





4827 W. Cortland St. 2 Chicago 39, Ill. 


BASKETS FIXTURES TRAYS QUENCH TANKS RETORTS 
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For Longer Life... 
Better 
Performance 


7 


8 






® The acid test for any product is how it 
stands up in service. Here is what lead- 
ing metallurgists in the iron and steel in- 
dustries say about McDanel Porcelain 









\ satisfactory in every respect” — Never 
spall or blister"’—"We run 8 to 10,000 car- 

\ bon and sulphur analyses a month with 
seldom a failure.” 


® Non-Spalling, non-blis- 
tering, gas tight Com- ° 
bustion Tubes 

® High Temperature 
Zirco Tubes 

© Self Cooling Combus- 





Combustion and Zirco Tubes: “Highly | 
! 


Other McDanel Products 


tion Tubes 
Refractory Porcelain 
Specialties in stock or 
made to your specifica- 
tions for your individ- 
ual needs. 


WOT Cuesta mea ec 1 mee 


Beaver Falls . . . Penna. 


HEAVY DUTY | 
WHEELBARROWS 
AVAILABLE FOR 


Heavy Duty Wheelbarrows. Now, with a greatly 
improved material situation, we are in position to 
make prompt shipment on short notice. Sterling 
barrows are engineered for hard, everyday serv- 
ice. Phone, wire or mail your order — today. 


Model 116A 


Equipped with 
steel plate re- 
inforcement for 
wheeling extra 
heavy loads in 
foundries, etc. 





a | 


ed 


You have been patiently waiting for Sterling ——. 





Model S-5 
Engineered to take hard pun- 
ishment in industrial plants, 
railroads, foundries, etc. 





All Models equipped with 
either steel wheels or wheels 
having zero pressure tires or 
pneumatic tires, 


STERLING Quality 


A 5621-% 



















Look for this Mark of 
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Reveals Plan to Revamp 
Niagara Falls Power Facilities 


Washington—A 10-year plan {oy 
revamping power facilities 
Niagara Falls so as to triple pr 
ent power output without eff 
on the scenic beauty has been 
vealed in a Federal Power © 
mission staff report. 

Estimated cost of the devel 
ment would total between $308 
million and $350 million, depen 
ing upon which of two plans we 
used. In either case, power output 
would be increased from the pres 
ent capacity of 440,000 kw 
1,572,000 kw. 

Included in the plans are pro- 
posals for (a) a lower Niagara 
unit in conjunction with the exist 
ing Schoellkopf station, (b) a 
Lewiston-Conners Island unit with 
intake near that island, (c) a 
pump storage unit with generating 
capacity near the Lewiston plant, 
and (d) control works in the river 
near the Erie outlet. 


’ 


The commission study estimates 
that gain of 7.9 billion kw-hr 
would be absorbed by nearb) 
areas of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio in less than 10 years. 


Strikes Cut Rail Revenue 
Chicago — Railroads here are 
gloomy over the effect of strikes 
in the steel and coal industry. 
Railroad employment has already 
begun to feel the accumulated re- 
sults of the current labor trouble 
The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has 
estimated that if the strikes last 
through October, it will cost that 
railroad about $11 million in rev- 
enue, and the road has furloughed 
11,000 employees since the coal 
strike began. Should the labor 
walkout continue, this road is ex- 
pected to lay off 1500 more em- 
ployees. The Illinois Central R.R. 
has estimated that a month long 
coal and steel strike would mean 
a revenue loss of $2,300,000 in co i] 
and $800,000 in steel. The same 
losses respectively for the Chica: 
& Eastern Illinois R.R. is est! 
mated at $360,000 and $115,000. 
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® News of Industry ¢ 


Will Combat Air Pollution; 
Requests an Expanded Program 


Washington—An expanded fed- 
eral program to combat air pollu- 
tion has been requested by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing, following reports by the 
U. S. Public Health Service that 
smog over Donora, Pa., last year 
caused 20 deaths and 5910 ill- 
nesses. 

The Public Health Service was 
called into Donora in November 
1948, following requests from 
state and city health officials 
and the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Federal health officials said that 
1 weather inversion such as the 
ne experienced at Donora occurs 
when a layer of warm air settles 
ver the ground air, preventing 
the usual updrafts. Because the 
upper air is warmer, the lower 
laver remains stable as long as the 
upper air fails to move. 


Lists Business Procedures 
Washington—Procedures for do- 
ing business with the Atomic 
Energy Commission are described 
in a new booklet entitled “‘U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission Con- 
tracting and Purchasing Offices 
and Types of Commodities Pur- 
chased.” It contains lists of the 
supplies, materials and equipment 
being purchased by or for the 


; AEC and its contractors, the ad- 


dresses of the purchasing offices 
and agents, and instructions on 
how a business firm may be con- 
sidered to receive invitations to 


bid 


loans Available for Mining 
Washington — Release of $15 
million (50 million marks) in 


; Counterpart funds for loans to 


‘coal mine operators in Bizone 
Germany for capital expenditures 


' has been announced by the Eco- 
}homic Cooperation Administra- 


+ 


1OY 


About $19 million (187 million 
liilings) was also released in 
Austria for industrial and agri- 
cultural development. 
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A Grand Rapids No. 35 Hydraulic 
Feed Surface Grinder at the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, plant of V& S Die and 
Mold, Inc., who report, “It produces 
an exceptionally smooth finish, 
which is essential tousinour work.” 







ne 


RO ae 
TER | SE enenes 
You will appreciate the micro-inch finish D atroe yo _ 
produced at production speeds on Grand Rapids 
Grinders. All Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed Your inquiry concerning your 
Surface Grinders have these outstanding features: specilic grinding seeds will 


receive prompt attention 


1. One-piece column and base casting 
for vibrationless rigidity 


Grand Rapids Gr 






2. Precision ball-bearing spindle 
which is greased for life face Grinders, Dril 


ba . : Tap Grinders, and Combis 
3. Bijur one-shot lubrication system ae ety 


eliminating hand oiling 


tion Tap and Drill Grinders 


4. Patented vertical movement of wheel head 
for quick, accurate adjustments 












5. Portable coolant tank for ease of coolant replacement 


6. Vane type hydraulic pump for fast 
longitudinal table travel 


GALLMEYER & 
LIVINGSTON 


COMPANY 


ee meee Ce Se Sen + 


200 Straight, $. W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


ARMSTRONG 


wiYI Coa "¢” CLAMPS 


More Reliable... 


Every characteristic essential to absolute 
reliability is built into ARMSTRONG Drop 
Forged “‘C’’ Clamps — maximum strength 
extreme stiffness, extra large Tempered and 
Tested Screws, better ‘“‘Tool Sense’’ and 
design. 


That is why it is a good policy to stand 
ardize on ARMSTRONG “‘C’’ clamps 

As one of the 9 major ARMSTRONG lines 
your local dealer carries ARMSTRONG ‘‘C”’ 
Clamps in ‘‘Heavy Duty’’, ‘‘Medium Service’’ 
‘Extra Deep Throat’, ‘‘Spatter Resisting’ 
and ‘‘Toolmakers’’ designs in a wide range 
of sizes 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 325. .W"arntrong ave. CHICAGO 30, U.S.A 


NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO 
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ARDCOR® 


Roll Forming 
Machines... 


*Formerly McKinney—WITH 
ARDCOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Type H—Outboord or Overhung 
—All Steel Construction 


%& ARDCOR All Steel Constructed Roll Forming Machines are built 
in standard sizes to take material up to 15 inches in width and !/s 
inches thick. Larger sizes, taking up to 50 inches in width are regu- 
larly supplied. Consult our engineering department without obligation. 


ARDCOR SPECIALTIES 
ARDCORLOY ROLLER DIES @ ROLL FORMING MACHINERY @ FLYING SHEAR 
AND CUT-OFF MACHINES @ CRADLE REELS @ SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


American ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 


20650 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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PRODUCTION v 


Toe RE Tony 
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RK LE-Ho ¢ 
MACHINE TOOLS 


@ Multi-Spindle Boring 
Single and Multi-Spindle 
Honing 
Straight Line Multi- 
Drilling 
Adjustable Spindle 
Drilling 
Vertical and Way-Type 
Fixed Center Drilling, 
Boring and Tapping 
Special Multiple Opera- 
tion Machine Tools 


“Hole-Hog” does it better 
with 50 years of Machine 


Tool Engineering experi- 


ence af your service. 
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© News of Industry ¢ 


Arrangements Completed For 
2nd Metal Castings Conference 


Lafayette, Ind.—The second an- 
nual Metals Casting Conference, 
sponsored by Purdue University in 
cooperation with the Michiana and 
Central Indiana chapters of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
will be held this week on the Uni- 
versity campus, Thursday and 
Friday, November 3 and 4. 

More than 200 foundrymen from 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and New York at- 
tended the meeting last year to 
discuss the latest developments 
and current practices in the metals 
casting field. 

A discussion of foundry costs, 
together with methods of deter- 
mining costs, and cost reduction, 
by experts in the field and Purdue 
staff members, will be an import- 
ant feature of the 2-day program. 
There will be technical sessions on 
various aspects of metals casting, 
and a motion picture from the 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
Quality 
control in foundry work will also 
be discussed. 


ISIS Chapter Elects Officers 

Chicago—The Chicago chapter 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel Inc., held its annual meeting 
Oct. 12 at the Congress Hotel. 
At this, the annual election meet- 
ing, William Pohn of Pohn Iron 
& Steel Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the group for the 
third consecutive year. First vice- 
president is Ellrud Mitchell of 
Chicago Metals Co.; second vice- 
president is Barney Silver of Sil- 
ver Steel Co., Racine, Wis., and 
third vice-president is Ernest 
Krulewitch of Simon Krulewitch, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Henry Rosenthal of Briggs & 
Turivas Co., Blue Island, IIl., w 
elected treasurer and Harvey Kap- 
lan of M. S. Kaplan Co., Chicago 
was elected secretary. The chair- 
man of the executive committee 
for the coming year will be Harold 
Weinstein of Calumet Steel & Sup- 
ply Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
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Write, wire or 
phone for details. 


ayes ieee 


2737 S. Troy St., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Nccember 3, 1949 








© News of Industry ¢ 


NMTA Celebrates 50th Year 


Chicago—A most timely topic 
was the golden anniversary theme 
of the National Metal Trade Assn. 
which held its 50th annual con- 
vention here at the Palmer House, 
Oct. 26 to 28. The theme, “Forg- 
ing Ahead with 50 Years’ Experi- 
Industrial Relations,” 
came at an opportune time, as 
1949 appears to be one of the 
peak years of labor unrest. 


ence in 


Among the major subjects cov- 
ered in the 2-day meeting was 
the current economic situation, 
averting socialism by positive ac- 
tion, measuring the effectiveness 
of industrial relations programs, 
cost reduction, work simplifica- 
tion, collective bargaining, etc. 

T. J. Morton, NMTA president 
and head of the Hoosier Cardinal 
Corp., Evansville, Ind., presided 
over the sessions. Among the 
prominent speakers were: Brig. 
Gen. Frank L. Howley, recent 
American commandant in Berlin; 
John Gall, Washington labor re- 
lations attorney who presented the 
ease for the steel producers be- 
fore the presidential fact-finding 
committee, and W. F. Rockwell, 
chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard Steel Spring, Coraopolis, Pa. 
More than 1000 industrialists 
from all sections of the country 
attended the convention. 


Wayne Granted Science Library 

Detroit—Detroit will have a 50,- 
000 volume giant library as a re- 
sult of a recent grant from the 
Kresge Foundation to Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

The new Kresge Science Library 
will house Wayne University’s 
Kresge-Hooker scientific collec- 
tion, one of the most complete 
chemical libraries in existence. It 
is expected more than 800 science 
periodicals will be available for 
reference. 

The new building will provide 
seats for 400 undergraduate stu- 
dents and 235 faculty members, 
industrial research workers, and 
students of science. Construction 
is expected to start in the near 
future. 


AIRCRAFT 


QUALITY 


Alloy Steels 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM OUR CHICAGO 

WAREHOUSE. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


AMS 6260 
AMS 6270 
AMS 6272 
AMS 6280 
AN-S-14A 
AMS 6324 
AMS 6415 
AN-QQ-756A 
AMS 6320 (Hex) 





ROUNDS—HEXAGONS 
COLD DRAWN 
HOT ROLLED 





WE SEND A CERTIFIED 
ANALYSIS WITH EVERY 
AIRCRAFT SHIPMENT, 
AND THE RESULTS 
OF JOMINY HARDEN- 
ABILITY TESTS WHERE 
NECESSARY. 





OUR COMPLETE 
STOCK LIST OF 
AIRCRAFT, ALLOY 
& 1045 HR SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 
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UNIVERSITY OF M 


Its toughness... its easy 
spooling ... its unusual en- 
durance— make for longer 
life, faster work and lower 


: There is a correc ° 
Operating cost. aliens 


struction for any purpose. 
Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to help 
you select the right rope 


for your particular needs. 


im ii 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
S909 KENNERLY AVENUE ¢ ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 6 CHICAGO 7 
e HOUSTON 3 DENVER 2 
LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO 7 PORTLAND @ e SEATTLE 4 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
BY SALVAGING COIL ENDS 

















This PAXSON 
SLITTER LINE 
operating at 
McCARTHY STEEL 
WAREHOUSE CO 
1410 S. Ashland Ave 


Chicago 36, Ill 


N. other strip steel slitter can match Paxson's 
performance, because Paxson is built to cut the coil with- 
out waste. Paxson gives you the EDGE; every pound of 
metal can be put to use. Easily adjusted, you can slit widths 
up from '/2 inch at a high rate of speed. Get the details 


today Write, wire or phone if you want to talk to H. D 










Paxson personally. Paxson will be gled to 


discuss your problems with you. 


PAXSON 


. MACHINE CO. 
PAXSON ; - 

GIVES YOU 3 a 

merc Oe 
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FATIGUE CRACKS 
Continued from Page 22 


submit a written agreement to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel not to 
resign during the course and upon 
completion of the course to serve 
in the naval service for a perioc 
of 2 years. Prior to carrying out 
these orders, directed to submi 
such a statement or otherwise de- 
cline the instruction by written let- 
ter and return these orders for 
cancellation.” 

The Navy, obviously, has learned 
nothing from the war. In the heat 
of battle, and without official sanc- 
tion, was coined a code-word which 
stands unchallenged for being uni- 
versally understandable and _ suc- 
cinct. 

“Snafu!” 


—s 


Naught 

Reader Charles C. Finn, th 
eminent aptronymist, is puzzled. 
Referring to your f.f.j.’s Globa! 
Letter (Sept. 29, p. 26) he writes: 
“It states that Belgian exports of 
steel to the U. S. in metric tons 
have shrunk, but nevertheless 
amount to 100,679,000 from Febru- 
ary to July, inclusive. I have a 
copy of THE IRON AGE in which it 
is stated that we have not yet made 
100 million tons of steel in an) 
year. I am wondering why we 
bother to make any steel at all. If 
Belgium can do it so well, why not 
buy steel from them and save ou 
ore, coal, etc., for some emer- 
gency?” 

Might be a good solution to the 
steel strike. At least the brains 
department man, who edited the 
item immediately after writing a 
piece on the national debt, sug- 
gests it. Cipher happy lad, he—as 
Time would say. 


R. T. Ferguson, Alcoa’s chief 
plant metallurgist at Massena, is 
a constant and thorough reader of 
your f.f.j.’s usually reliable price 
pages. 

“For the past year,” he writes, 
“T have noticed that you have bee! 
listing chromium metal at about 
1¢ per lb. Isn’t this remarkabl) 
cheap chromium?” 

When the automobile builders 
get hep to this price, a third that 
of steel, we expect that pure chro- 
mium motor cars will become com- 
monplace. Buildings, even, may be 
built of the stuff. Market pros- 
pects, we should say, are dazzling. 

Only mote in this vision is that 
your f.f.j.’s chromium price quota- 
tion is reasonably sure to have 
moved upward by the time this hits 
print. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 23 
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Is Formica for you? 


of Industry. Just 
how Formica 
strated 







e at work in every type 
thinking on 
of the ports illu 


Formica Parts ar 
ate your own creative 


stimul 
to ure, some 


| fits your production pict 
Hi} ore identified here: 


ee 
o Tubing for Electrical Insulation. | Date 
VA cable Guides used on pope | formica 
By onc! Pott sa eal 
oO aoe ean Aviation Industry. } > 
Silencer Spring Buttons. - 


B Washing Machine 


know how you are considering 


oa it can be custom built to 

ere meet your requirements. "Data on 
Formica’ and typical ee 
available Help us help you. pte 
FORMICA, 4684 Spring Grove 
Cincinnati 32, Ohic 
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WANT A FASTER, 


| 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO LEARN THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


HELE-SHAW Aad Power PUMPS 


In countless oil hydraulic applications, from axle straightening 
presses to automobile body presses, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 
Pumping Units are delivering faster, safer, more efficient power 

». economically. Extreme flexibility and ease of control are 
obtained with the Hele-Shaw Pump Drive. The pump may be 
located at a remote distance, or on, or next to the machine 
served. Investigate the advantages of Hele-Shaw Fluid a 
Power now. Our Engineers will be happy to help you. 


«® 


HELE-SHAW /@ud Power PUMP 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2430 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
‘ New York Office—75 West Street, N.Y, N.Y. 
In Sanada—Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited» Montreal*Toronre 


( A. FREE Write today for Catalog / ~> 


November 3. 1949 









your VICTOR distributor 
a good man 
behind a good blade 






Yes, Sir, when it comes to knowing what blade to use on 


metal or non-metal cutting problems ... your VICTOR 
Distributor’s long experience more than qualifies him to 
help you out. An expert on hack saw blades, he'll be glad 
to show you how to cut metals and non-metals easier 
and faster, and cut costs too, with VICTOR Blades. 


VICTOR’S STEELRITE METAL MARKING CRAYONS 


° Ask your VICTOR distributor about these new 
and improved metal marking crayons. Available 
in a variety of sizes, these crayons, made of gen- 
uine soapstone by special extrusion process, are 
uniform in strength and composition. Markings 

can be made on hot, cold, damp or grimy metal and withstand 
pickling, yet do not affect enamel application. 
Don't forget to ask him for a free copy of the Victor 
Metal Cutting Book for your pocket or tool kit and the 
Victor Wall Chart for your shop ... They'll help you 


get maximum efficiency from your metal cutting sau 
blades. Always keep your Victor line complete! 





VICTOR SAW WORKS, INC., Middletown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CC Le 





& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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of sheet 
metal plate 
and structural 
work... 


INDIANA 








FOR TUBE SLOTTING, TUBE SHAP- [= _ 
ING AND CUTTING FLAT SHEETS BY 
TEMPLATE OR TO A SCRIBED LINE. 


Sheets 
Flat mild 4” 
Tough alloys %” 
ASK FOR FREE BULLETIN ‘'H"’ 


Manutactured by 


W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY 


Knoxville Tennessee { : 
Since 1885 


Pioneer Matrs. of Nibbling Machines “WIBBLE YOUR COSTS” 


eT OSS) and 3 at 


TT aT TS TELL 


Four, Five, Six, Eight Spindles «Work and Too: Rot 


GOSS & O& LEEUW MACHINE CO, KENSINGTON, ary 


WETHERELL BROS. CO. 


251 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


C. R. Strip Stainless Steel 


Tool Steel 0. H. Specialties 










BERISCH € Dealenayy 





GLOBAL LETTER 
»®Q +A Wi 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 


Continued from Page 28 


of component parts was to be introduced gradu- 
ally. 

The first trucks are now about to be placed 
on the market. Output is expected to be at the 
rate of about 100 per month. They are 8-ton 
vehicles with a hauling load of 14 tons, fitted 
with 6-cylinder motors. By 1951 it is hoped to 
manufacture all parts locally, 65 pet being 
turned out by F.N.M. and the remainder by 
specialized workshops. 


Argentina Suggests Ad Valorem 
Duties on Manufactured Products 


Buenos Aires—The Brazilian Commercial! 
Office here reports that the Argentine Chamber 
of Metallurgical Industries has submitted a 
memorandum to the National Economic Coun- 
cil regarding the critical situation arising out 
of recent international trade agreements, par- 
ticularly that with Great Britain. 

The basic causes for alarm are: High cost 
of raw materials; increased charges for labor; 
social services and liquid fuels; subsidized 
foreign competion, insufficient customs’ pro- 
tection and low exchange rates for imports; 
inadequate supplies of electrical energy which 
hamper installation of machinery and the in- 
troduction of modern processes; and the diff- 
culty in obtaining import licenses for essential 
machinery and equipment. 

The chamber suggests the introduction of 
ad valorem duties on manufactured products 
imported and reduction of duties on raw ma- 
terials. It also asks that all imports be sub- 
ject to prior license and to proof that similar 
articles are not produced in the country, quotas 
being fixed for goods which are manufactured 
in the country in insufficient quantities for 
domestic needs. It is recommended that ex- 
change priority be guaranteed for imports of 
machinery, raw materials and other necessary 
elements not obtainable in Argentina. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 29 
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TIN PLATE 
COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 
._S9QuerAd bhitAeg 


eTSs THE MODERN TLN PLATE 


“ 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 





a STEEL PRESS BRAKES and 
HAND and POWER BENDING BRAKES 


CRAFTSMEN IN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOUBLE FOLDER BRAKES 
SPECIAL BENDING BRAKES 
OF ALL KINDS 
MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 


7430 LOOMIS BLVD e CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 





COTTER PINS - FLAT SPRING KEYS 
me A ee Eg 


ST Bee OURO! 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


\ovember 3, 1949 





DIES—FORMING & PUNCHING 


ae Se OS ECs Es SE a ee 


WHY? 


shop around for 
Cap Screws @ Set Screws 
Milled Studs @ Coupling Bolts 


when you know 


dah! 


has been making the 
st for over half a century 


i *WHO is... 
| C WM. H. OTTEMILLER CO. 


YORK, PENNA 


Send for Free Literature. 





STAMPINGS 
THAT SATISFY! 
















Quality workmanship — to specifica- 
tions! Experienced manufacture of 
stampings of steel, brass and 
aluminum. 


Send blueprints or samples for 
quotation. 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 


Established 1883 
10 HUNT STREET ° WORCESTER, MASS. 


STEEL FORGINGS " 


UPSET, DROP and COIN PRESSED 4&&@ 
ANY ANALYSIS—ANY QUANTITY gy 





Send us your blue prints for prices 


& 
a 
ROCKFORD DROP FORGE CO. 
& 2030 9th St. 
3 ROCKFORD, ILL. 
a 


DAVIS 
KEY SEATER 


Low in Cost. Durable. 
Easy to operate. 

Table adjustable for 
straight or taper keyways. 
Three sizes. Keyways 
1/16" up to 14". 


DAVIS KEYSEATER CO. 


400 Exchange St. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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Kling Double Angle Shear Cap. 6x6x1” 

National High Duty Upsetting & Forging 
Machines, guided overarm heading siid:, 
susp. slides 142”, 2”, 3”, 4” 5” 

Ajax Upsetting & Forging Machines, susp. 
slide 1%”, 21.” 

Ajax & Acme Upsetting & Forg. Machs. not 
susp. slide, %4”, 1”, 112”, 22”, 3” 

Williams White Bulldozers #23, #4 

Drop Hammers 800, 1000, 1200, 1500, 2500+ 

Trimming Presses #591 Toledo Tie Rod; 
other trimmers 55 to 200-tons 

Bar Shears, open and guillotine 5” to 312” 
Rd 


Open Back Incl. Presses 8 to 60-tons 

Solid Back Presses 20 to 100-tons 

+94-A Toledo S.S. Double Crank Tie Rod 
Press Bolster 40x36” 

Bliss Knuckle Joint Press 250-tons 

Nazel Air Forg. Hammer +6-B, Cap. 7” sq. 

Bradley Hammers, Cushioned Helve, Upright 
& Compact 

Single and Double End Punches, wide variety 
caps. & throat depths 

Geo. Ohl Squaring Shear, Cap 10° 14” 

Ryerson Serpentine Throatless Shear /.” 

Bending Rolls 8’-4", 13’-54” 

Niles Plate Leveller 60°x'/2” 

Landis Threading Mach. 1” two spin., lead 
screw, Lanco Hds., single up to 4” 


BOLT, NUT AND RIVET MACHINEPY, 
' COLD HEADERS, COLD BOLT TRIM- 
MERS, THREAD ROLLERS, SLOTTERS, 
HOT HEADERS AND TRIMMERS, 
COLD AND HOT PUNCH NUT MA- 
CHINES, POINTERS, THREADERS, 
WOOD SCREW EQUIPMENT 


Diamond Face Grinder, Segment Wheel 36” 
Table 84x24”, Hydraulic operated 

Landis Motor Driven Pipe Threader 8” 

American Wheelabrator 20x27, also 36x42 

Southwark 400-ton Wheel Press 


DONAHUE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1913 W. 74th Street, Chicage 36, Ill 


ROLLER LEVELLER 


THREE MONTHS ACTUAL SERVICE 
PURCHASED NEW JULY, 1948 


MANUFACTURED BY ETNA STANDARD, 
CAPACITY FROM 14 GA. TO 20 GA., 
9 TOP ROLLS, 8 BOTTOM ROLLS 
51° x 4° DIA. ROLLS, FORCED FEED 
LUBRICATION, COMPLETE WITH D.O. 
JAMES SPIRAL BEVEL REDUCTION 
UNIT, AND 20 HP, 230 VOLT, DC 
MOTOR AND CONTROLS 


THIS MACHINE IS EQUAL TO NEW 
IN EVERY RESPECT 


Special Offering for Immediate 
Sale $9,500.00 


WINSTON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
517 SOUTH DELAWARE STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


News of Used. Rebuilt and Surplus Machinery 


Steel and coal strikes 


hit chemical equipment sales 


Auction competition 


discussed by Chicago MDNA 


Machinery exports continue strong 


Coal, Steel Strikes Slow 
Rebuilt Chemical Equipment 


York—Used and rebuilt 
machinery for use in the chemical 
industry is experiencing fluctuat- 
ing demand. Chemical production 


New 


items such as kilns and dryers 
were in demand after July. Busi- 
ness in these and kindred items 
was reported to have been good 
from August through the middle 
of October. Business from the 
middle of October to the first part 
of November has again fallen off. 
It is now felt that the coal and 
strikes are 


steel down 


what was going to be a moder- 


slowing 


ately prosperous last quarter. 


Chicago MDNA Dealers 
Discuss Auction Competition 


Chicago—The regular monthly 
business meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. was held on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 20, at the Steak House. 
Approximately 30 MDNA 
The question 


mem- 
bers were present. 
of industrial users buying machin- 
ery from dealers instead of auc- 
tioneers was the topic of the dis- 


cussion led by chairman Edwin 
Johnson. 

In the past year machinery sold 
at public sale has been the chief 
competition of the regular estab- 
lished used machinery dealer. The 
Chicago group agreed that they 
would actively attack this compe- 
tition in order to show used ma- 
chinery buyers the advantages in 
buying machine tools and other 
machinery from the regular deal- 
ers. Active promotion and adver- 
tising campaigns will be used as 
part of this program. 


Machinery Exports Not 
Yet Affected by Devaluation 


New York—Machine tool deal- 
ers whose primary activity is the 
exporting of used and rebuilt pro- 
duction equipment report that so 
far the devaluation of European 
currencies has not had = any 
market effect on current business 
activity. 

The reason given for the sus- 
tained activity is the fact that 
most of the orders had been ne- 
gotiated and contracted five to 
eight months ago. Current month- 
ly shipments are now fulfilling 

Turn to Page 190 





MDNA CHAPTER SCHEDULES 


Chapter Date 
Detroit Tuesday, November 8 
Chicago Thursday, November 17 
New York Monday, November 28 
Philadelphia Tuesday, November 29 


Los Angeles Tuesday, November 29 


Time Place 
7:00 p.m. Hotel Fort Shelby 
6:30 p.m. Steak House 
6:30 p.m. Cavanaugh’s 23rd St. 
6:30 p.m. Warwick Hotel 
6:30 p.m. Los Angeles Elks Club | 
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60" x 60" x 16° BETTS (Consolidated) 
Heavy Duty Planer with forced feed lubrica- 
tion. Power Rapid Traverse, two rail heads 
and two side heads, one flat way, one vee 
way. 230 Volt DC Planer Type Motor and 
Reversing Control with pendant push button 
station. Inspect at Albany. 





Write today for Complete Current Stock List 
of Simmons Engineered-Rebuilt Machine Tools 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE: 50 EAST 42nd STREET 


EMERMAN occers FROM STOCK 


ACTUAL 







Open Side Planer Type Mills for 
Milling Large Work Requiring 
Heavy Stock Removal 


36" SERIES CINCINNATI—HORIZONTAL HYDRO-TEL 


Table Working Surface 36"x93" 
Range: Longitudinal 72" 
Vertical 48" 

Cross 18" 
16 Spindle Speeds— 

12 to 720 R.P.M. 
Infinite No. of Feed Rates ——— 
Weight about 50,000 pounds a a2 4 & 
No. 60 Natl. Std. Taper te act 


ALSO 
Davis & Thompson 
54" x 60" x 10° 
* 


Ingersoll 
48" x 48" x 10° 


EMERMAN MACHINERY CORP. 


865 W. 120th STREET TEL: PUlman 5-7626 CHICAGO 43, ILLINOIS 
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* THE CLEARING HOUSE—— ee 


;—LATEST TYPE—Nearly New— 
MACHINE TOOLS 


BORING MILLS—Horizontal 

CINCINNATI GILBERT 3%” bar. floor type, latest 
LUCAS #41, 3” bar, Table Type, ‘'Precision’’, Latest 
LUCAS #43. 5” bar, Table Type Precision M.D 


NILES-BEMENT-POND 5 8” bar, Floor type, M.D 

UNIVERSAL 3” bar, high speed, latest type 

BORING MILLS—Vertical 

BULLAED 12”, 16” 6 Spin. Mult-Au-Matic, Type D 
latest 

BULLARD 24 36”, 42° Spiral Drive Latest Type 

KING 62” ’ swivel heads, PRT. M.D 

NILES 100 2 swivel heads, PRT. D.¢ Motor Dr 

DRILLS—Miscellaneous 

AMERICAN 4” ar Hole Wizard’’, Latest 

LELAND & GIFFORD #2 LMS 6 spindle Latest 

NATCO 4 Al. 30 spindle, Multiple, Latest Type 


PRATT & WHITNEY 1Bx50” Deep Hole, Latest 
GEAR CUTTING arate 


FELLOWS 61A, #f 272, #75 277 


Z, FHZ Higt Speed G ar Shapers atest type 
GLEASON 12” straight bevel generator, Latest 
GLEA 30N 21 8 Gear Planer, Motor Driv 

i;OULD & EBERHARDT 12H OH, Hobe 1 
GRINDERS—Cy. —Plain & Univ. 

s(ROWN & SHARPE 2 Universal, Latest 
BROWN & SHARPE & l niv. Cutter & Tool, Latest 
TANDIS 4x12 Type H Plain Hyd., Latest Type 
SORTON 6x18 10x72 lax: 6”, Type C, Plain, latest 
NORTON 6° x "x36 C, Pi. Hyd., latest 
GRINDERS—Miscellaneous 
Bb ARBER Col MAN harpener atest type 
CINCINY ATI 2 24 Centerle Filmat atest 
HEALD 72A 2A Gagemat Internal, Latest 
HEALD A 2A \ 1, Interna latest 
LANDIS + Hydra Latest Tyt 
GRINDERS— Surface 
BLANCHARI? 2171 k. La rype 
HANCHETT Serie "0 x48" Vert. Sp. Hy. Lat 
HANCHI \ 6” Mag. ¢ k. Latest 
HANCHEST Series 1 h iH \ La 
HEALD \ Rot l¢ r ’ ! y J lat 
THOMPSON 12x1 2x RB Hyd., La t Type 
ATee Regine & Mfg. 

AMERICAN 36° arriag r 
LODGE & SHIPLEY i"'s f ” Centers, lates 
MONARCH 1 x nte M EE Timke late 
MONARCH 127s Cente hd” Cente M 
CK, Timken Bearit Lat yy 

MONARCH 2 x15 enter arriages Timke 
Rea Model CM, motor drive 
NILES x0” Rorir Tim Latest Type 
NILES 60 nte arr PRT. 1 
PRATT & WHITNEY xan” 4 


LATHES—Turret 





BARDON 3 & OLIVER 35, 27, Tir 

FOSTER 24F1 Fastermati Timker 

GISHOT 211 I L. Universa 

GISHOLT ¢# 1 Ue TIMKEN 

JONES & LAMSON 2 75 Unis K 

MOREY N ot N N } ain ken Bearing. lat 

WARNER & S\IVASEY 222A Univ. Timken, Latest 

WARNER & ¥W — 1A Unive i Timken, Ba 
and Chucl 

MILLING MACHINES—Plain 

BROWN & SHARPH n BR. Timker Latest T 

CINCINNATI 4 su nat Sir ex il¢ 

KEARNEY & TRECKER ‘ 10%. Latest t ‘ 

—— & TRECKER i a HW HW Tim 

MILLING MASSES —Tivond 

ECS BRADNER 2x4 Mo HT. Latest T 

MOREY 1°" x i Latest Type 

PRATT WHITNEY. 63 ' Model C, Latest T 

MILLING MACHINES—Universal 

BROWN & SHARPI ZA A, Timker Late ry 

KEARNEY & TRECKER °H, Timken, Latest Ty 

VAN NORMAN 21 = 24 236. Timken, Lat Ts 

MILLING MACHINES—Vertical 

BROWN & SHARPE 22B Timken, Latest Type 

CINCINNATI 22. Dial Type, Timken, latest type 

GORTON F8D. 28D. high speed. latest type 

KEARNEY & TRECKER 22K, 23H, Timken, latest 

PLANERS 

BETTS (CONSOLIDATED) 84”x92"x16’, 4° head 


Box Tat Power Rapid Traverse, D.C... M.D 
BETTS CONSOLIDATED LOR” x84"x50' 4 heads 


Rox Ta Power Rapid Traverse, D.C., M.D 
NILES Tin Saver 12”x42"x14 3 heads, Rapid 
Traver A vari-voltage drive Latest 
NILES 108"x84"x42’, 4 heads, Power Rapid Traverse 
Box Tah D.C. reversing motor drive 
SCREW MACHINES—Automatic & Chucking 
CONOMATIC 25%”—6 spindle, Latest Type 
GOSS & DeLEEUW 6”%x6#% Auto. Chucker, Latest 
GOSS & DeLEEUW 8’ Chucker, 5 spin., Latest 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BARNES #217: 6H, 307 s07B Vertical Hon 
Hydraulic, Self-Oflir g, Latest Type 
CINCINNATI 1-30 3-30 Duplex Vert. Surface 


Broach, Double rar Model ER Hyd., Latest Tyne 
CINCINNATI Series 300, 1”x8’'6” Press Brake, MD 
HENRY & WRIGHT 50 ton Dieing Press, M.D 
LAKE ERI 500 ton Vertical Hydraulic Press, latest 
MICHIGAN 1708, 1712 Universal Reliever, Latest 
VERSON 2206, 10 gauge x 96” cap. Press Brake, latest 


Available for Prompt Shipment 
Most Built After 1941 


(Partial List) Over 2,000 Machine Tools in Stock 
Your Inquiries Are Invited . . . 
Assured 


Prompt Service Is 





Continued from Page 186 
the various contract requirements 
and are responsible for the pres- 
ent activity level. 

Business at this time, as _ re- 
ported by dealers doing exporting, 
is said to be from 20 pet below 

above last vear’s rate. 
such as the customer's 
ability to get import licenses and 
dollar exchange affect the deal- 
er’s successfulness. Another fac- 
tor is the firm’s aggressiveness in 


to 50 pet 
Factors 


finding new business. Several ma- 
chinery firms find it essential to 
keep contact men in Europe in 
order to dig up new orders. 
European countries are consid- 
ered to be the main foreign pur- 
chasing potential although a small 
amount of business is transacted 
South American 
During the past vear industrialists 
in countries such as Argentina, 
have shown 


with countries. 


Brazil and Uruguay 
an interest in the purchase of used 
machinery for plant expansion and 
modernization. Government regu- 
lations in these countries insist 
upon the purchase of new machine 
tools and grant licenses of entry 
only on fulfillment of this condi- 
tion. Purchasers in many instances 
have circumvented this regulation 
by contracting for rebuilt equip- 
ment and having it billed and list- 
ed as new. In this manner a small 
flow of rebuilt machinery has en- 
tered these countries 
United States. 
Speculating on export prospects 


from the 


for the near future, dealers’ opin- 
ions range from hopeful to pessi- 
mistic. Those with the positive 
outlook hope that devaluation will 
allow enough export of European 
products to build up a dollar ex- 
change. These dealers feel that 
there is still a definite need and 
want overseas for the diverse line 
of rebuilt American machine tools. 


East Coast Presses Move 

New York—FEast coast machin- 
report that all types 
of presses have been moving dur- 
ing the last part of October. Local 
small footpresses for 
jewelers’ Christmas 
the standard industrial presses of 
from 10 to 80-ton capacities have 
been selling during this period. 


ery dealers 


buying of 
business to 


Resume 


Your Reading on Page 187 





GUARANTEED 


42” x 24’ c/c W-B-P Lathe, M.D. 

24” x 168” c/c Sidney 16 sp. Lathe, 1942 
16” x 54” c/c American Pacemaker, 1942 
3—$26 Kempsmith Universal Millers, 1944 
$4 Cincinnati Plain Hi-Power Miller 

54” Colburn-Consolidated Vert. Bor. Mill, PRT. 
36” Rogers Vertical Turret Lathe, 1942 
$1-18, $3-24 Cincinnati Prod. Millers 

$5 Gisholt Turret, bar & chuck, 1943 

14” x 36” Landis Universal Grinder, 1942 
12” x 36” Norton Universal Grinder, 1941 

6” x 30” Morten Plain Grinders 

5” Sellers Horiz. Mill, 12°6” to brg., 1943 
16” American V-ram Shaper, M.D. 

24”, 12” Dill Trav. Hd. Slotters 

38” x 30” x 8’ N-B-P Planer, direct M.D. 
24” x 24” x 4’ Liberty Shaper—Planer, M.D. 
7” Peerless Hydracut Saw, 1942 

%6 Mitts & Merrill 312” Keyseater 

6000% ‘‘Pneumatic’’ Air Drop Hammer, 48” x 60” 
$2B Nazel Hammer, M.D. 

4” Oster ‘‘Rapiduction’’ Pipe Threader 


BRIEN 


WT" ZIDLLL LIAM 


105 N. 3d St., Phila. 6, Pa. MArket 7-4180 
















BORING MILL, Vert. 14° Niles, 2 Hds., M.D. 
BRAKE, Press 36' x %"", 60" throat, Late 
BULLDOZER, No. 4 Williams & White 
FORGING ROLL, No. 5 Ajax, Air Clutch, M.D. 
HAMMERS, Pneumatic Nos. 4B & 68 Nazel 
HAMMERS, Steam Drop, 2,000# Chambersburg 
MILLER, Ingersoll, 36x48x16', 3 Hds., M.D. 
MILLER. Vert. No. 4 Kempsmith table - | 
PLANER, O.S. 72"" x 72" x 16’ Cinc. Hypro, 
PRESS, Hyd., 250-Ton Gestenre 30" x x“ 
PRESS, No. 59 Toledo, Str. 12", Bed 30” x 30" 
PRESS, No. 59% Toledo Str. 14", *Sed ee as 
ROLL, Bending, 10° x |'' Wickes, Pyr. 
SHEAR, Plate, 132"' x I'/."" Morgan, 26" | Throat 
SHEAR, Plate, $-6156 Pexto, 156" x 

SHEAR, Plate, No. 4 H&J, cap. 10'x5", M.D. 
STRAIGHTENER, 17-Roll McKay, 54" 
STRAIGHTENER, 48" American, 13- am, 2%,’ 
UPSETTERS, 6"' Ajax and 2" Acm 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh 22, Po. 





FOR SALE 


4 AUTOMATIC 
AIR-OPERATED DUMP CARS 


30 Cubic Yard Cap., Drop Doors, Stand- 
ard Gauge, 2 each Western and Magor, 
70-Ton Cap. Trucks. In Good Operating 
and Interchange Condition. 


NEWHALL - MARSHALL - WOOD 


Incorporated 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


No. OG B & S High Speed Automatics 
No. 2 B & S High Speed Automatic. 
Norton 6” x 30” Plain Hyd. Grinder. 
Cinn. 6” x 18” Plain Hyd. Grinder. 


D. E. DONY MACHINERY CO. 
47 LAURELTON ROAD, ROCHESTER 9, N. Y. 
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LLEWELYN ASSOCIATES || 


CONSULTANTS, ENGINEERS 
NEW — SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT — REBUILT 
FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


944 OLIVER BUILDING—PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phone: 4Tiantic 8086, 7880 Cable Address: PITLYN 









Use this Electric Motor Clam 

Shell for rehandling bulk ma- 

terials in Industrial Plants. Vy 
-THE HAYWARD CO., 40-50 Church St, LY. a2 


BOILER ENGINEERING 
AND SUPPLY CO. INC. 


—TUBEOPIPE — 


— BENDING —_ 


4 INCH 2 
MAXIMUM DiAe PRECISION KY 


STEEL PLATE FABRICATION 
BOILERS HEATERS TANKS 
STACKS AND OTHER PLATE WORK 


PHOENIXVILLE 


STAINLESS STEEI 


—PERFORATED— 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DRAWINGS FOR PRICE 


PERFORATED METALS 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
BOX 28 Write for Catalog 35 WYOMING, PA. 
—, 
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we CLEVELAND 
THE STEEL TOOL Co. 


| 
| 

Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets | | 
| 








660 E. 82°” St. Cleveland, O. 
If it?s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 
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SURE WINNER Week in and week out the eyes of IRON 
Aces readers find their way to that page up in the front of 
the magazine called Newsfront. That page of hot, late news 


of basic importance is supercondensed and breezy, but 


1 must reading in the metalworking industrv. 


It takes a lot of journalistic enterprise to make that page 


| effective. The man in the New York news desk that edits it 


and puts it together each week drives all the staff men—up 
through the editor—-incessantly. His goal is to have everv- 
thing of importance on his desk in brief, pithy form on Mon- 
day morning when he puts that page together. 

Frequently he persuades the regional editors to give him 
brief previews of coming articles that he can use in Newsfront. 
At other times he gets shorties (he calls them squibs) from 
Washington and Detroit, and from the steel mills that have 
yet to find their way into the daily newspapers. 


He does such a powerful job that one ot the famous news 


| weeklies (name furnished on request) which goes to pre=s 


36 hr after IRon AGE comes out. has an average of 1.3 items 


| a week borrowed from Newsfront for its own hot news sec- 
| tion. We think that a tribute of no mean importance. 


There is a constant flow of inquiries about those new items 


previewed in Newsfront. Sometimes we can oblige with full 


information. At other times because we really enterprised an 
item, we have to tell our readers that they will have to wait 
for an official announcement from the company—or for a 
later article in Iron Ace that will give full information. 

We can hardly pass this by without mentioning that once 
in a while the response from readers to one of those four 
line items up in the front of the book compels the editors to 
get off their resting places and get more information about 
an item that they thought was a closed book. That is a part 
of the struggle that the editorial department goes through 
each week, trying to differentiate between what the readet 
wants from his magazine and what the editors think he wants 

We have been wanting for a long time to talk at some 


| length about those proud editorial features up in the front 
| of this book. We have lacked courage. Perhaps our position 


back here as the tail end club, fighting a rear guard action, 


| has made us unduly humble. We are going to go ahead in 


the future and just talk about what is in front of IRon AcE 


' as if we were up there ourselves 
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ARCOS : 


LOW HYDROGEN 


ELECTRODES 











ARCOS pioneered the low hydrogen type 
of electrodes during the war years to produce sound welds 


when welding low alloy steels such as chrome-molybdenum, 





vanadium and nickel alloy steels. 


ARCOS quality-controlled low hydrogen electrodes 


* Require no preheat on many jobs. 
* Have high impact values. 


* Give a complete range of tensile 
properties with high ductility. 


j Yield Strength, psi 
Manganend 1M | 70- 85,000 


Manganend 2M | 85-105,000 | 
Nickend 1 62- 69,000 1 70- 80,000 
Nickend 2 65- 75,000 80- 90,000 


Tensile Strength, psi Elongation in 2” 4 Reduction in Area 


90-100,000 a 20- 30% 40-70% 
100-125,000 10-20 — 15-20 
a 25-30 50-60 


20-30 45-60 





ARCOS Low Hydrogen Electrodes 
are recommended for welding: 





Low alloy cast steels. 

Low alloy high tensile strength 
rolled steels. 

High carbon steels. 

High carbon to mild steels. 
Free machining steels. 


+ +e HH 


Send for ARCOS Bulletin 1249 containing more specific infor- 
mation on the use of ARCOS LOW HYDROGEN ELECTRODES. 


ELECTRODES e COILED WIRE © BARE ROD '@ TM be .’ oO 4 y. on oe Ss N 


1500 S. 50th ST., PHILADELPHIA 43. PA 
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OUR FASTENING JOB 
MAY CALL FOR A 


November 10, 1949 


W 


The fastening items shown here are all ‘‘specials’’—that is, 
each was specially designed and manufactured to meet a par- 
ticular need. Each one does a more economical, more efficient 
job than a standard fastening could possibly do. 


These ‘“‘specials’’ are representative of the hundreds of 
types of unusual fastenings being turned out continually at 
Bethlehem’s Lebanon, Pa., plant. Fastenings with hook heads 

. with curved or double shanks . . . with forged-on washers 
. . . long, thin fastenings . . . chunky fastenings—Lebanon 
Plant makes them all. And in addition, we manufacture a com- 
plete range of standard items: machine and carriage bolts, 
nuts, rivets, spikes, etc. 

Next time you encounter a difficult bolting job, consider 
using a ‘‘special,’’ instead of a standard fastening. The recom- 


mendations of our engineering staff are yours for the asking. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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